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sirable not only for her, but for the man she 
selects or who selects her. As I passed the 
young ladies’ school the other night I wondered 
how much had been done by the teachers or 
the mothers of those girls to fit them for hap- 
piness and usefulness, to make them capable 
of completing and beautifying a man’s life, of 
forming a character either for themselves, a 
husband orachild. Their pretty faces and im- 
mature figures, their unrestrained voices, sug- 
gested half-finish, Where are they to be 
“finished?” Slower in motion, sadder in 
speech, mayhap wiser, thirty years from now, 
they will be finished because they will be old. 
—Oh word of terror to womankind—they will 
be OLD. 


Around Town. 


The other night it was so hot I couldn’t stay 
indoors and went out for a walk. I wish I had 
energy enough to go out every evening, one 
sees 8o many disclosures of character—or lack 
of character. The people on the door-steps and 
in the windows, on the lawns or leaning over 
fences and gates all contribute to the enlight- 
enment of the observer. These hot evenings 
one has but to loiter along and see nearly every 
phase of life which, were one omniscient, he 
would see were the doors closed and the eye 
could still penetrate the privacy of every fam- 
ily. Of course it is improper to listen to pri- 
vate conversation, but if one is lame and has to 
walk slowly, it is impossible to close one’s ears 
to the differences of opinion, general views of 
life and its incidents which find utterance in 
the many groups one passes. The unreserve 
of privacy seems to characterize so many of 
these expressions that the finest studies “ot 
life to be found anywhere are now to be had. 
In the dog-days I have but little else to talk 
abou., and it is quite possible I may inflict 
you with a general outline of some of the con- 
fidences I hear and see exchanged. I say “‘see 
exchanged ” betause seeing is worth more than 
hearing. Words are cheap, but few are there 

who can deceive the observer's eye. 
* * 

As I was saying, the night was hot and I 
was loitering. The windows of a large house 
were open and a young ladies’ school was 
having commencement exercises of some sort. 
Boys’ schools are interesting but cne can see 
more through the windows of a girls’ seminary 
than sitting on the platform at a boys’ school. 
Girls always look interesting and pretty to me 
when they are dressed in white for a particu- 
larly important occasion. Then it is they pre- 
sent their ideas of attractiveness both mentally 
and physically. Do you’ know I felt sorry as I 
caught a glimpse of the crowded parlors that 
women as a class are not more seriously attrac- 
tive tomen. Ephemerally, trivially they are col- 
lectively interesting to men in*some phases of 
life, but seriously we never think of them ex- 
cept as individuals. The moment womankind 
gather tugether and talk over their aspirations 
and possibilities the masculine portion of the 
community begins tolaugh. It somehow seems 
absurd to think of women as a portion of the 
community, yet why should it be so? They 
outnumber the men and if enfranchized would 
outvote them. They have more time, more 
pure impulses, more sober thoughts than’ men 
have, all they lack is the experience. If what 
are called men of the world are to be typical of 
masculine experience, then are they not better 
off without the ‘“‘experience?” However this 
may be, the fact remains unchanged that to 
men a collection of women is ridiculous. The 
male specimen of the genus homo thinks of a 
woman as an individual only and never thinks 
of her at all unless she is in some way speci- 
ally attractive to him, or demands at his hands 
the conventional courtesy due her sex. 

e 
7s 

Monogamy, conventionality, love, one and all, 
have taught women to think specially of one 
man as the man. In barbarous and semi- 
civilized countries we seldom or never hear 
of a woman having many husbands though the 
men asa rule have many wives. Poetically the 
idea has been well expressed that love for a 
woman is an incident in a man’s life, while 
love fora manisa woman's entire existence. 
I suggest these things to show that a man who 
has not been cultured beyond the point of re- 
garding a woman as his special property—and 
it is hard to pound a more gentle idea into his 
head—thinks of her only as she pleases him 
personally. We donot think of men in this 
way. A. may be ugly and dishonest but we 
regard him as a factor in business and govern- 
ment. B. may be clever and handsome, and 
we observe him and avoid him as a social 
danger. If A. be ugly and a woman we 
wonder why anybody married her and can 
hardlv excuse her for living. If B. isa woman 
our lady friends may force us to avoid her in 
public, yet scarcely a man does not rebel and 
encourage her when chance affords bim an 
opportunity. With regard to a woman, rivairy 
among men is chiefly as to who shall possess 
her, not who shall help or encourage her. I do 
not say that men ordinarily do possess women, 
One of their follies is believing they do. Give 
@ woman equal experience and she possesses 
the man though he may neither admit nor be 
aware of the fact. If she bea good woman it 
is his fortune; if she is a bad one it is his ruin. 





* *« 

Anything in ourselves which is repulsive 
makes both us and those nearus unhappy. Un- 
fortunate, indeed, are those who are naturally 
and unalterably hideous in either tace, form or 
character. Life is a serious task at best and to 
be thus handicapped should excite sympathy. 
Fortunately such instances are rare. The law 
of compensation almcst invariably adjusts the 
balance and gives to those who lack one beauty, 


other charms which may be mide to cover 
every defect. But my subject is widening out 
and I am drifting away from what I started 
out toask. How much effort is it worth to be 
attractive either to man or woman? The 
fathers and mothers of this and every civilized 
country are making efforts such as parents 
never before put forth to make their sons and 
daughters attractive. How are they being 
assisted in this worthy task by the teachers 
employed, by the young folks themselves? 
* 


* es 

There is an old saying that she is a happy 
woman who has no history. In nearly every 
sense this is true. The most uncventful story 
of a woman's life is a tale of unappreciated 
self-sacrifice, of suffering and neglect; when 
that life is filled with romance or is forced into 
strange channels, she is generally avoided by 
her own sex and suspected by men. If she has 
not strength enough to break down the barriers 
women’s hands have built against her and at- 
tractiveness and character enough to establish 
herself in the confidence of men, she is truly 
and historically unfortunate, Yet woman's 
life has been and is a continual revolt against 
this estimate of her position. If not in public,: 
certainly in private, she contends for a place 
alongside, if not ahead of her husband. It 
would be indeed a daring thing to classify the 
pliant domestic, self-sacrificing woman as any- 
thing but the best and most desirable com- 
panion for a man, yet we know that weak men 
should not have that cort of a wife and strong 
men are apt to weary of them, I am a firm 
believer in the natura! goodness of woman and 
consequently hold that anything which makes 
womankind more companionable is most de- 


a * 

I think it isa timely question whether the 
young lady who graduates at one of these so- 
called “ finishing” schools has had her attrac- 
tiveness reasonably increased. Of course we 
cannot ask an institution that has had charge 
of an unattractive girl for a year or two to turn 
her out an attractive young lady. The educa- 
tion of girls has, of late years, been al- 
most entirely entrusted to schools, gov- 
ernesses and ‘‘finishing” academies, and 
I am sorry to believe the material fur- 
nished the “finisher” is very often rude 
and unlovely. Girls who are permitted to 
grow up without proper maternal oversight 
are not refined, and worse still, receive falee 
ideas of life. The daughter of wealthy parents 
is apt to imagine money is all that is necessary 
to obtain admission to the charmed circles, 
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learns to be insolent and overbearing to her 
inferiors, suspicious and indifferent in her 
treatment of every one else. The caddish 
young woman, who is perhaps taught by her 
parents to hang on to the skirts of the elite, 
comes out a sycophant and backbiter. The 
poor wko have been placed in a fashionable 
school by the greatest sacrifice of their parents, 
frequently find themselves unjustly rated and 
the victims of indifference and malice and 
are not improved thereby. All of them 
learn to paint a little bit, to speak a 
little very bad French, to torture the 
piano and do some fancy work, but chiefly to 
look forward to the time when they wiil get 
out of school and do nothing except look for a 
husband and have a good time. Some of them 
may be fortunate enough to marry and many 
of them because of innate goodness and 
womanly feeling and instinct will make good 
wives, yet of what advantage will it be to them 
that they can discolor canvas, misinterpret 
music and spoil good silk in an effort to 
make fancy cushions and ugly drapes? In 
forty-nine cases out of fifty they will never 
use their French and this will be largely 





FRIENDS. 


caused by the fact that it is not good enough 
to use. I am every day more and more con- 
vinced that the proper time to make a girl 
attractive is when she is little, when her 
mother or a governess may encourage and 
teach her to say those pretty things which 
come so delightfully from a woman’s lips. It 
is when she is young and delights in giving 
simple pleasures to those about her that she 
can be induced to form the habit of pleasing 
others. No one can over-estimate the value of 
attractiveness in either man or woman. The 
merchant who can make his store attrac- 
tive t6 his customers builds up a great 
business. The publisher who has the knack 
of pleasing those with whom his paper comes 
im contact is certain of success, The doctor, 
even the lawyer who lives on the quarrels of 
others, the teilor must make a study of being 
attractive, for in that they see the only road to 
fortune. I am convinced that mothers under- 
stand the necessity of their sons and daughters 
being attractive, but the task is but poorly per- 
formed if not neglected. A mother will spend 
days in designing or making a pretty gown for 
her little girl when she cannot find half an 
hour in which to correct unpleasing habits 
or to teach her how to do gracefully those 
things which she is forced todo. It is one of 
the most difficult features of education, the 












teaching of that with which we are not per- 
fectly familiar, and in a new country like this 


where so many of us have been brought up | accidents, 


amidst rugged surroundings, many of the finer 
graces of life, while they are appreciated, have 
not become a part of our system, of our every- 
day life, and are considered ornamental rather 
than necessary. We may sneer at’those whose 
parentage has for many generations been of the 
gentle sort, yet no one needs to be shown that it 
has its effect upon the early training‘of the off- 
spring. This country is becoming old enough, 
and there are so many in more or less easy cir- 
| cumstances who hope that their children shall 
! start in life under much more advantageous 
circumstances than those which they them- 
selves enjoyed, that a daily sacrifice§ should 
be made in correcting in ourselves as well as in 
the little ones that carelessness and rudeness 
which are the natural result of havingjtaken a 
part in a bitter struggle for a foothold or 
assured competence. Youngsters are let*run 
on the strects or torment the servants in the 
kitchen while they are debarred from "the 
society of their parents by what the latter 
esteem their social duties. Very poor material 


no doubt will be offered the ‘finishing school,” 
if the children come to the formative hands of 
the teacher with defective early training, with 
the idioms of the kitchen and the deportment 
of a back aiiey. 


* 


Railway disasters with their accompanying 
horrors have been so numerous hereabouts 
during the past few years that an accident 
where only one death is the result is no longer 
displayed in the daily press with sensational 
headlines. Had it not been for the Telegram 
the loss of five lives near Locust Hill on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway would have been 
forgotten ere now by all those whose homes 
had not been darkened by the death of a 
loved one. It is but a few months or 
a year since the Junction Cut and St. 
George accidents, but we have almost 
forgotten how many lives were lost, how 
many homes darkened, how many bread 
winners killed, though the number ran up 
near two score. Probably but few have made 
any inquiry whether poverty followed in the 
wake of the accident or have felt any lasting 
interest in the fate of the unfortunates who 
were not killed, but maimed, or deprived of 
the counsel and earnings of a husband, father, 
of a sonor brother. So long after such dis- 
asters I can hardly hope to interest the reader 
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by speaking of the sentimental afflictions 
which found their origin in those terrible 
but those whe care anything for 
their kind must have watched the law suits 
brought against the Grand Trunk by the sur- 
vivors of those killed at St. George, with the 
deepest sympathy—a sympathy which would 
be increased with each one of us were we 
to ask ourselves the question, what would 
become of our loved ones if we were suddenly 
cut off? After these many months it seems 
somewhat ttrange that litigation should be in 
progress for the recovery of damages from the 
railroad company which was the cause of such 
terrible ioss of life. As I remarked a couple of 
weeks ago, it is always the policy of a railroad 
company to either settle death claims of this 
sort immediately by the payment of a most in- 
sufficient and insignificant sum, or to tire out 
the heirs of the victims by prolonged and 
costly litigation. For instance, those killed at 
Junction Cut have been waiting the issue of 
the suits brought by the heirs of those slain 
at St. George. The number is so large and 
the damages so great that in these instances it 
has been the policy of the Grand Trunk to 
refuse a settlement and to enter upon law 
suits in which no private individual can hope 
to be successful owing to the enormous cost. 


* a 

I watched with intense interest the assess- 
ment of the damages after the trial of the St. 
George cases—one of the longest and most 
expensive trials in the history of Canadian 
law. Then the judge witbheld his verdict as 
to the responsibility of the railroad company 
until after vacation. The court does not 
open until the second week in September, 
and those who are deprived not only of 
the income of their bread winners but 
have been forced to entrench upon what- 
ever estate the victim possessed, must 
remain in suspense until the judge finds 
leisure to decide. Such suspense must be most 
wearing. It is now overa year since the acci- 
dent, and one can easily imagine that the pub- 
lic excitement caused at the time having 
passed away,with new horrors to fill the minds 
of the public, new questions to engage their 
thoughts, it is now merely a question between 
a few unfortunate and impoverished litigants 
anda wealthy and soulless corporation. As 
the months of suspense come and go one can 
readily realize that hope deferred which 
maketh the heart sick is preparing each of the 
unfortunates to accept almost anything in the 
way of settlement which the Grand Trunk 
may offer. I am convinced that in both cases 
the {Grand Trunk Railway Company is to 
blame. But how many either know or care at 
this late day? The widows and orphans who 
bave wept since then have the horrors of the 
disaster burnt in their memories, but the 
world still turns upon its axis, the seasons 
come and go and we all have our own sorrows 
and are prone to forget those of others. It 
may be another year, or two or three years, be- 
fore a settlement is arrived at and then public: 
opinion will be no protection to the sufferers: 
There should be a law, as I have said before, 
which shall force a railroad to pay so much 
for every life it sacrifices unless it can be 
proven that the life was lost by the care-— 
lessness of the victim and not by the 
parsimony or recklessness of the railroad. 
Nor should it matter whether that life 
belonged to a passenger or to an em- 
ployee of the railway company. Men who 
engage with a railway company do not 
sell!their lives, merely their time. and these 
corporations should be taught that they cannot 
sacrifice the life of the humblest employee 
without providing for those dependent upon 
that man. In the country to the south of us 
every life is estimated to be worth five thou- 
sand dollars and railway companies must pay 
for them, and the litigation if any must be in 
the direction of showing that the man_was 
killed because he had been careless, whilé here 
after the most dreadful accidents wheh it 
becomes almost impossible to find proof of*any 
kind the heirs of those slain must spend the 
few dollars which they have saved or can bor- 
row in order by uncertain and wearing litiga- 
tion to endeavor to prevent themselves and 
their families being left penniless and without 
means of obtaining bread. 

es 

I admire the enterprise of the Telegram in 
following up the Locust Hill accident as they 
have done. Their policy may have been 
prompted by the undue officiousness of Super- 
intendent Tait, who in his zeal to prevent 
the company being held liable for the lives 
it had sacrificed, undertook the dangerous 
task of suppressing the newspaper reports 
sent from the company’s telegraph office. 
We should not be too particular about 
motives if good work be done. Bat few 
men, or newspapers, expend money in 
enterprise for purely sentimental reasons. 
What has been shown in the way of obtainable 
evidence points distinctly to the responsibilit y 
of the railroad company for the negligence of 
its employees ; and I hope the press of this city 
will take to heart the example the Telegram 
has offered them and keep alive public sym- 
pathy and better define the duties and respon- 
sibility of railroads when such dreadful things 
happen. If this be not done the railway.corpo- 
rations will become still more dictatorial and 
reckless, Why, I am told that in a recent 
accident, where a large number of lives were 
sacrificed, the Grand Trunk, feeling so certain 
of being able to starve out those who were 
suing them for damages, never made an in- 
quiry or offered a dollar of compensation. I do 
most sincerely hope that this state of things 
may be changed, but it will not be changed 
unless public opinion be kept awake, 
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So Gen. Middleton has at last resigned. Be- 
fore leaving Canada will he be kind enough to 
settle that little fur bill with Bremner & Co.? 

* 


* *# 

I would like to ask the very very good men 
of our City Council if it would be considered 
83 crilege to ask the people of Toronto at the 
polls if they desire a Sunday street car service? 


” a 
I have received from an American literary 


lady the following clever letter : 


Dsar Mr. Don,—I want to thank you from the States for 
your refreshing philosophy in the talk Around Town 
about Eugene Cowles. Your wholesome, comfortable ad- 
vice will reach many a poor lonely soul, and you may have 
the happy assurance that not one of these will be poisoned 
in the reading of it, but they will have been given a tonic, 
a draught which must leave instead of a bitter taste, a 
clean sweet one. You believe that “‘ half the social wicked- 
ness is caused by lonesomeness.” So do I, but I do not be- 
lieve with you, begging your regal pardon, Mr. Don, that 
the only remedy for this is the effort to come closer to- 
gether. That, in thousands of cases, has become as im- 
possible, as that angels shall materialize, and when you from 
your lofty height say: ‘‘The only remedy is a careful 
8 tudy of the necessities of the case, reading which may 
supply information, watchfulness which may prevent mis- 
takes, and loving self-sacrifice which begets in all those 
who are benefited by it a tenderness which overlooks omis- 
sions and warms the heart to that enduring heat which 
makes imp ssible either treachery or desertion,” I say, you 
For there are still the married souls 
who cannot blend, in which there is a counter-current of 
magnetism, and physical as well as mental and moral dif- 
ference as far apart as the poles, and which makes it im- 
possible for them to try to keep close together without 
hourly agony for both, which results in hopeless apathy 
and saps from life all that gives any excuse for living. To 
these creatures, many times a Pegasus chained to an ox, I 
would not advise the trying to creep up closer, but I would 
gay to these, live far apart, in the same house, Read! 
interest yourselves ia the pursuit of knowledge ; be polite 
to each other ; have consideration for each other’s individ- 
uality ; do not nag each other; do not talk personalities ; 
be .reposeful, calm, far-apart, yet kindly in spirit as you 
may. There are so many things in this great universe be- 
sides our poor little bits of selves. There is charity work 
tor wo.en, home work, children (I ought to have written 
the latter first), universal love for humanity, thoughts for 
the aged, for the needy, for lonely ones ; there is music, the 
drama and the glorious world of books ; why can not the 
lonesome souls you weite of find life and renewed and 
broader pleasures in these? The intellectual pleasures pay 
one more on the outlay, by one hundred per cent., than 
does an outlay of passion and a concentration of love upon 
one human being. No. I beg leave to suggest that it is 
only the ego that makes so much misery, and that by be- 
coming more universal in our tastes, loves and hopes we 
will find happiness, though the home cffers it not. Your 
advice, however, is beautiful, because it teaches the essence 
ot all home-j>y, unselfishness, and where there is any pos- 
sibility of amalgamation, your “‘ remedy” is worth a long 


still do not touch all. 


trial. 
Have I spoken too long? I ask pardon and withdraw. 
Interestedly, 


Louisa M. 
o 


I see it announced in one of the daily papers 
that the license of a none too-reputable inn- 
keeper is likely to be transferred to a large and 
well-manned hotel which for along time has 
been seeking in vain for permission to sell 
liquor. It is said that this well and favorably 
known hotei will have to pay $3,500 to obtain a 
privilege which has heretofore been enjoyed by 
a man who had nothing to recommend him 
save his connection with the so-called 
Liberal party. It is also casually mentioned 
that this $3,500 will pay his debts to the brew- 
ers, distillers, cigarmakers, etc. Is the license 
commission in this city to be utilized as a col- 
lection agency for the brewers and distillers? 
Are men whc cannot keep out of the clutches 
of the law to be given so valuable a franchise 
while reputable persons with hotel accommo- 
dation incalculately superior, with a class 
of trade which cannot be compared to that 
of a groggery, io be prevented from supplying 
their boarders and transient guests with such 
liquid refreshment as they may desire. The 
license commissioners seem to be acting upon 
the idea that license holders have acquired a 
franchise which must not be taken away 
from them unless the person obtaining it 
pays a large amount of blood money. Even, 
as inthe present instance, when disreputable 
conduct has made it impossible for the present 
license holder to retain his privilege, we are 
led to believe that he or his creditors must be 
recompensed for the withdrawal of it. On the 
other hand, the man who has built a large and 
expensize hotel, which is a credit to the city 
and a convenience to the traveling public, 
it is held, has no claim for the privilege 
which is not intended for his profit but as 
a public convenience. The licensing system 
was not established, nor was the reduction of 
the mumber of licenses intended tor the benefit 
of hotelkeepers, but for the protection of the 
the public. Why then are the License Com- 
missioners conducting their business as if 
the license, when in the hands of a favorite 
partisan, is personal property and must not 
be disturbed, even for the most pressing 
public reasons, without the licensee being 
compensated? Under this system, even if 
a million-dollar hotel were erected in To- 
ronto, the proprietors of it must make an 
estimate of four or five thousand dollars 
to purchase a license. This license would 
probably be taken from some ward heeler, who 
kad been selling bad whiskey in a one-horse 
tavern and the price received would be paid to 
keep him from being ugly at election times 
while the proprietors of the new hotel would 
be but paying the first instalment of a sort of 
political black-mail, which having become 
firmly established is now evidently regarded 
by the Reform party as a legitimate business, 
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By a overwhelming majority the people have 
decided that the city is to take over the fran- 
chise of the street railway. In answer to a 
correspondent, I may say that the agreement 
of the present company expires early in ’9]1 and 
the vote was whether the present corporation 
should retain it for anotber term or the city, 
by pure the plant, etc., should make a 
new deal. The people having decided in favor 
of the latter, the franchise—that is, the right 
to use the city’s streets—will be worth, in my 
estimation, nearly a quarter of a million dollars 
a year to the city. Don. 





Attention is directed to the notice of the 

Park Hotel elsewhere in these 

columns. A delightful summer resort with 

good fishing on the Bay of Quinte is offered at 
reasonable rates. 

























































Social and Personal. 


concert at Victoria 


its object. 
entertainment, successfully 
and met with deserved success. 


cafe chantant, a strawberry and 


great and continual demand. 


evening. 


upon the violin, 


to the entertainment in progress. 
* 


Harris and M. Ridout, 


vices a necessity. 


ture for England has been fixed for July 16. 


party from three to eight... 


Mutual street, next week. 
* 


Mrs. Rutherford of Northfield. 


in Ottawa. “ 


Sct. Albans street. 


will be given in the next issue. 


sister, Mrs. Law, during the carnival. 


way from England. 
country. 
* 


month, 
7 


landing at Niagara-on-the-Lake for the hop. 


land to continue her art studies, 
* 





gives a musicale on Monday evening. 
a 


Mr, and Mrs. D’Alton McCarthy, Mrs. Fitz- 
gibbon and Mr. James Ince sailed by the 


Parisian from Montreal on Wednesday. 
- 
Miss Wilson of Kingston is in town, the guest 
of Mrs. H. Munro Grier. 


On Saturday of last week Mre. J. F. Me- 
Laughlin entertained at Blantyre Park, her 
beautiful home on Scarboro’ Heights, the nuns 
and pupils of St. Joseph’s Academy and many 
of the ex pupils, who were Mrs. McLaughlin’s 
school companions at St. Joseph. The rain of 
the morning had lent an additional charm of 
freshness to flowers and foliage, and in the 
bright sunlight of the afternoon the lawns and 
trees were pictures of vernal beauty. The 
party enjoyed a pleasant sail from town in the 
steamer J. W. Steinhoff, and were soon dis- 
porting themselves on the green, enjoying the 
croquet, lawn pool, tennis, swings and other 
diversions provided by their thoughtful hostess. 
An excellent luncheon was served by Harry 
Webb in the dining-room during the progress 
of which an orchestra in the conservatory dis- 
coursed appropriate music. After luncheon 
there was dancing on the green for a time and 
this was succeeded by an excellent impromptu 
concert in the drawing-room. The accompani- 
ments for the vocalists were played by Sister 
Mary of the Sacred Heart. Auld Lang Syne, 
sung by almost all present, affectingly and ap- 
propriately brought to a close this reunion of 
schoolmates. The Reverend Mother Superior 
drove out to Blantyre during the afternoon and 
remained with her cnarge fora couple of hours. 
All present were delighted with the beautiful 
scenery surrounding Scarboro’ Heights and the 
sisters and teachers expressed in glowing terms 


The grand musical fete and promenade 
Rink, on Thursday 
last, had much to recommend it besides qe 
It was a delightfully planned 
carried out, 
The rink 
was beautifully decorated, and the effective 
grouping of delicately-colored gowns with their 
varied fashioning, was well-calculated to de- 
light the eye. The attractions comprised “a 
ice-cream 
table, a lemonade stand, a flower booth and a 
gipsy camp. They were all very successful, 
blooms, sweets, mystery and music being in 


The cafe chantant was under the direction of 
Mrs. E. Fraser Blackstock, who, assisted by 
Mrs. H. Munro Grier, Miss Harte, Miss Bunt- 
ing, Miss Wilson of Kingston, Miss Downey, 
Miss Parsons and Miss Amy Rutherford, served 
Roman punch, Russian tea, French coffee and 
Egyptian cigarettes. Aside from the drink- 
able delicacies and unique smoker's tempta- 
tions, four concerts were given during the 
Among those who took part were: 
Dr. Scadding, Mrs. Cameron, Captain Geddes, 
Mr. Walter Read, Mr. Frank Jones, Mr, Rex 
Macdonald and Miss Cosa Gregson, a violinist 
and organist, lately from England, who de- 
lighted the audiences with her performances 
Outside Messrs, Bruce Har- 
man and E. Rutherford were calling attention 


The flower booth was a fanciful bower, splen- 
did in coloring and careful in design, The 
blossoms were in all varieties and sold well. 
Those in charge were: Mrs, Forsyth Grant, 
Mrs. Cawthra, Mrs. H. K. Merritt, Mrs, Albert 
Nordheimer, Miss Sibyl Seymour, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Spragge and Mrs. Stanley Clark. Lem- 
onade was dispensed by Mrs. Edward Farrer, 
Miss L, Patterson, Miss Elith Rogers, Miss 
Queenie Hoskin, Miss Mamie Macdonald and 
Miss Helen Fuller, Mesdames Darling, Heath- 
erington, Hope, Ridout and Creelman, and 
Misses Lockhart, Vickers, Boulton, DaMoulin, 
Kay, Wadsworth, Kemp, Ida Brodie, Mabel 
The gypsy camp was 
well patronized, being conducted by Mesdames 
H. D. P. Armstrong, -Yard, Bromley Daven- 
port, and Misses Muntz, Cattley and Anna 
Wood. Music was well rendered at intervals 
by the Grenadiers until eleven o'clock, when 
fleet-footed dancers made their continual ser- 


The date of Sir Alexander Campbell's depar- 


Mrs, E, B. Osler will welcome a large number 
of her children’s friencs this afternoon at a 


Mrs. J. A. Macdonald of Alexandria will be 
the guest of her mother, Mrs, Crawford of 


Mrs. Pipon of Montreal is paying a visit to 


Miss Macdonald of Oaklands has returned to 
the city after a fortnight’s visit with her sister 


Mrs. J. Herbert Mason of Ermeleigh gave a 
dinner party on Thursday, in honor of Mr, 
Robertson of London, England, who is the 
guest of his sister, Mrs. Mandeville Merritt of 


A military hop was given at Niagara-on-the- 
Lake, Thursday evening, the details of which 


Mrs. Watson of Georgetown will visit her 


Mr. Edin Heward and his bride are on their 


Mrs. G. W. Torrance and Mrs, Cameron have 
left Paris for a tour through the Italian lake 


Dr. and Mrs. Welling leave for Europe next 


Mrs. Robert Myles gave a delightful yacht- 
ing party on Thursday. The trip included a 


| Miss Mabel Cawthra leaves shortly for Eng- 


Mr, A. Dixon Patterson of Ottawa‘is in town. 


Mrs. Irving Cameron of Sherbourne street 
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their gratitude to their generous and accom- | J. Bethune, A, H. Collins and R,O. McCalloch, 
plished hostess for the pleasure she had given . 


them. Mrs. McLaughlin graduated from St. 


Joseph in 1875. 


Goldwin Smith, 


week. Among those present were: 


Gamble Geddes, Mrs. 


Bunting, Mrs. Nesbitt and Mre, Body. 


Among those present at the Tintagel At 
Home last week were Miss Campbell, Miss 
Strange, Mrs. Bromley Davenport, Miss Thor- 
Mre. Payne, Mrs. and Miss Hoskin. 
The At Home was followed by a dinner given 


burn, 


for Mr.:Heaton on the eve of his marriage. 
e 


Mrs. and Miss Otter, Mre. Melfort Boulton 
and Miss May Dawson spent last Sunday at 


Niagara-on-the-Lake. - 


Mr. Gooderham invited the officers of the 
Grenadiers to sail over to the camp at Niagara 
in his yacht, Abeona, last Saturday. A most 
delightful time was enjoyed, not the least 
pleasant part of which was the sail up the 
river, on which occasion several ladies from 


the hotel were of the party. 
7 


Miss Walker has returned from a visit to 


New York. 


Mrs. Beatty of Queen’s park welcomed a 
large number of friends to an At Home on 


Friday of last week. 


Mrs. J. K. Kerr is among those who are tak- 


ing the European trip. 


Mrs. Rutherford of Northfield welcomed a 
large number of friends to five o’clock tea on 
Friday of last week. Her guests were invited 
to meet Mr. and Mrs. McCloud of St. John’s, 
Tea was served on the piazza, and the 
outlook on the handsome grounds was truly 
Among the guests were Mr. and 
Mrs. McCloud, Commander and Mrs. Law, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Bruce Macdonald, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Foy, Miss Hoskins, Miss Milligan, 
Mr. and Mrs, Fraser Macdonald, Miss Fanny 
Smith, Mr. Scott of Ottawa, Miss Greene, 
Mrs. Beatty, Miss DuMoulin, Miss Michie and 


N.B. 


delightful. 


Messrs. Harte and Pipon. 


The closing exercises of Moulton College took 


place Thursday evening. 


Miss Helen Gregory, B.A., Mus. Bach., is the 
Miss 
Gregory received the additional degree of M.A. 


guest of Sir Adam and Lady Wilson. 


at Trinity convocation yesterday. 
* 


On Saturday evening Mr. John Cameron, the 
retiring managing director of the Globe, will 
be banquetted at the Reform Club on the 


occasion of his leaving Toronto for his old 
home in London. 


The public hall of the Education Department, 
Normal School, was the scene of the closing 
exercises on Friday evening of last week. 
There were the usual number of glad, satisfied 
faces among the students and their friends, 
and a look of relief and benediction on those of 
the faculty. The concert programme was an 
exceedingly good one and was followed by an 
address to the students by Rev. Hugh John- 
ston, D. D., the delivery of the valedictory by 
Miss Luke and the presentation of certificates 
W. Ross, LL.D., Minister of 


by Hon. G. 
Education. 


7 


I am informed on more than good authority 


of the engagement between Mr. John H. Glass, 
son of Sheriff Glass of London, and Miss Mabel 
Stark of Woodstock. Nor is the happy day— 
when church bells ring and wedding marches 
peal through the fretted aisle—in the dim and 
misty future. 


* 

A little bird also whispers sweet notes of the 
engagement and coming marriage of Mr. Hume 
Browne of this city and Miss Christie of St. 
George street. 


* 

Among those who intend to cross the “‘ briny ” 
ere long are: Mr. R. W. Scott, Mr. Claude 
Boulton and Mr, Hume Browne, the former of 
whom sails next week by the White Star liner 
Britannic, while the latter gentlemen witha view 
to the encouragement of national industries 
will trust themselves to the tender mercies of 
the elements under the charge of Captain 
Lindall of the Vancouver. The Albany Club’s 
loss—Europe’s gain. Ahem! 

” 

The distribution of prizes at Loretto Convent 

on Bond street, took place on Monday last at 4 


p.m. Among those present were: His Grace 
Archbishop Walsh, His Lordship Bishop 
O'Mahoney, Vicar-General Laurent, Dean 


McCann, Fathers Walsh, Cruise, Kiernan, 
Minehan and Lynch, Messis. Anglin, Miller, 
O'Keefe and Dr. Cassidy. Valuable prizes 
were distributed among which were a gold 
medal, a silver medal, a silver cross and a 
pencil, a thimble and a pen of gold, All pres- 
ent seemed deeply interested in and pleased 
at the splendid progress made by the students. 
® 

The cricket match at Upper Canada College, 
last Saturday, was well attended. Mrs, Dickson, 
wife of the Principal, kindly opened her house 
for afternoon tea, which was served to the 
guests, the boys themselves proving energetic 
entertainers. Among those present were no- 
ticed : Miss Campbell, Miss Strange, Mrs. For- 
syth Grant, Mr. Casimir Dickson, Rev. D. J. 
Macdonnell, Rev. G. M. and Mrs, Milligan, 
Miss Milligan, Miss Hoskins and Miss Schrei- 
ber of Ottawa. n 


Cricket matches will be played between the 
representatives of Winnipeg and Toronto Mon- 
day and Tuesday next. On Monday the presi- 
dent, officers and members will be at home to 
their friends from three to six, at 250 Bloor 
street west, The patronesses are Miss Camp- 
bell, Mrs, Cockburn, Mrs. Wright, Mrs. Allan, 
Mrs. George Lindsey, Mrs. Shanly, Mrs. Ray- 
nold Gamble, Mrs, Clarkson Jones and Mrs, 
Bromley Davenport. Toronto will be repre- 
sented by Messrs. M. Boyd, D. W. Saunders, 
W. R. Wilson, P. C. Goldingham, W. J. Fleury, 
F. S. Dickey, W. W. Jones, K. H. Cameron, H. 


The tennis party at the Grange on Friday of 
last week was especially delightful. It was 
one of the series given by Professor and Mrs. 


Mrs. Mandeville Merritt welcomed a number 
of friénds to an At Home on Friday of last 
Mrs. 
Scarth, Mrs. Henry 
O'Brien, Mrs, Bunting, Mrs. Cecil Gibson, Miss 







































































afternoon. 
of work done during the year. 


afternoon’s exercises. 
about thirty priests were also present. 


and Spadina avenues, on Monday evening 


welcome. ‘ 





Canada’s Summer. 


four hours of entertaining reading. 
your friends, 
of publication, 25c. 





Out of Town. 





OTTAWA, 


any importance has 


to Miss Lily 
W. Mills of the 


wreath of orange blossoms. 


tastefully attired in 
eries an 
acted as best man. 


leading spirit. 


peg, their future home, 
A very pleasant weddin 


r Ryckman 
being 
Mrs. M. Pennock, da 


trip to the Lower St. 
them the best wishes of their many friends. 


married to Miss Louise Skead 


of the bride’s mother on 


forming the ceremony. 
of the bri 


couple left on a trip to Saratoga. 
The trouble in 


Stanley, concernin 


t when here, has been partiall 
smoothed over by A 
who on the occasion o 
regiment on Monday 
encomiums of the battalion, 
ton has a 

was not so ve 
is every probabilit 


ther for some little time yet. 


secretary, Miss Carling, Archdeacon 


the Parisian. The following left b 
couver: 
R. G. and W. Code and Father Langevin. 


Pte. 


ee the Parisian this week. Before leav- 
ng, 
team, handed over to Col. Prior the Kolapore 
cup, won last season. 
he At Home to be given on the evening of 

Dominion Day by the Ottawa bicycle clubs to 
the visiting wheelmen on the occasion of the 
association gathering, promises to be a brilliant 
success. Sir Adolphe Caron has allowed the 
members to use the Drill Hall, and the follow- 
ing ladies have kindly consented to act as 
penne: Lady Macdonald, Lady Ritchie, 

rs. A. P. Sherwood, Mrs. C. H. Mackintosh, 
Mrs, E. H. Bronson and Mrs, Erratt, A prom- 
enade concert will be given in connection with 
the affair. 

Mr. Alphonse Lusignan has rented Lake 
Bernard, about thirty miles distant from the 
Capital, from the Quebec Government for a 
period of nine years. Last week it was stocked 
with 30,000 red trout and must be considered 


(Continued on Page Twelve.) 





A STRONG TEAM. 


Mr. Edward Beeton, the well-known watch specialist, 
finding that his repair business was fast outgrowing his 
best efforts, has taken into partnership Mr. Henry Playt- 
ner, one of the most skilful whatchmakers in the city. The 
new firm will carry on business at Mr. Beeton’s old stand in 
Leader Lane, and we nave no doubt they will make a big 
success of it.— Editorial in the “‘ Trader.” 





Important to Saturday Night Readers 
DAVIS BROS. 


Desire to call your attention to the elegant display of 


FINE JEWELRY 
WATCHES +» 
DIAMONDS 


Recommend your Carnival visitors to us to eee our 
prices before epending a dollar in the above lines. 
price and that a close one at ore be 


DAVIS BROS. 
The One-Brice Jewelers, 130 Yonge Street 


The annual distribution of prizes awarded at 
St. Joseph’s Academy took place on Tuesday 
The attendance was large and 
parents, pupils and teachers were seemingly 
universally pleased at the excellent exhibitions 
Archbishop 
Walsh presided and expressed himself as 
highly pleased with all the features of the 
Bishop O’Mahoney and 


The following officers of John B, Finch Lodge, 
1.0.G.%., were installed by Bro. John Morrison, 
D.C.f,, at their lodge rooms, corner of Farley 


Cc. T., Mr. T. S. Holmes; V. T., Miss Etta 
Archer; S. J. T., Mr. W. Ward ; Sec., Mr. D. 
Austen ; F. S., Mr. J. V. Holmes; Treas., Mrs. 
A. B. Cutter; Chap., Mr. J. W. Peaks; Mar- 
shall, Miss Ward; Guard, Mr. T. McCartey ; 
Sentinel, Mr. F. Hearns ; Assist. Secretary, Mr. 
S. M. Cutter; Lodge Deputy, Mr. S. M. Cutter; 
Past Chief Templar, C, J. T. Thomas. The 
lodge meets on Saturday evening of each week 
at 8 Visiting members of other lodges always 


This handsome holiday publication is now 
ready and the illustrations, all from original 
wash drawings and paintings, are exquisitely 
engraved. The stcries, poetry and funny para- 
graphs are all original and afford a three or 
Send it to 
Price, post paid from the office 


Since last writing the only social event of 
been the marriage of Mr. 
Smith Curtis, barrister, of Portage la Prairie, 
vangeline Mills, davghter of Mr. 
epartinent of the Interior. 
The ceremony took place in the Reformed Epis- 
copal church and attracted a Jarge number of 
friends and curiosity seekers. The chancel was 
beautifully decorated with flowers. Rev. T. 
W. Wintield officiated and the choir of the 
church rendered special hymns during the ser- 
vice. The bride wore a dress of white silk 
with mull drapery, veil of brussels net and 
The bridesmaids, 
Miss Lizzie Perkins and Miss Kate Tracy, were 
ink silk, with tulle drap- 
hats of white crepe. Mr. J. Monro 
The usual number of costly 
presents were received, including several from 
church societies in which Miss Mills was a 
The wedding supper was par- 
taken of at the residence of the bride's father, 
after which the happy couple left for a short 
trip eastward previous to returning to Winni- 


ceremony took 
lace on Tuesday at the residence of the Rev. 
the high contracting parties 
, R J. Shaw, of the Postoffice, and 
hter of the late Mr. 
James Rochester. The happy couple left for a 
Lawrence carrying with 


On Wednesday morning, Mr. Arthur Weir, 
the well-known litterateur of Montreal, was 
, second daugh- 
ter of the late Robert Skead. The ceremony, 
which was private, took place at the residence 
merset street, Rev. 
J. M. Snowdon, rector of St. George’s Church 
The youngest sister 
acted as bridesmaid and Mr. W. 

ar press correspondent, 
ong the relatives present 
was Mr, William Weir, President of the Ville 
Marie Bank and father of the groom, Mr. F, 
Weir of Montreal and Mr. S. Skead of New 
York. After the ceremony the newly-wedded 


e ranks of the Foot Guards 

over the letter written by His Excellency Lord 

the appearance of the 

guese of honor who received the Duke of 
nnaugh 


utant General Powell, 
the inspection of the 
last, was lavish in his 
Sir Fred Middle- 

that the letter in question 
severe after all, so that there 
that the corps will hang 


mong the Ottawaites who sailed for Europe 
this week are Sir John and Lady Thompson 
accompanied by Mr. Douglas Stewart, — 
auder, 
Rev. J. W. Penniman, Miss L’Estrange, Mr. 
A. G. Taylor, Mr. V. Hutchison, the Misses M. 
and B, Boland and Mr. Thomas Jackson, all by 
the Van- 
Mrs. West, Mrs. Patrick, Messrs. 


Major Todd, adjutant, Capt. H. H. Gray and 
- E. Hutchison ot the 43rd, the Ottawa 
members of the Canadian Bisley team, also 


Bacon, commandant of last year’s 

























































































































































































































Hand-made, Perfect-fitting Glove, in all the new grey tints. 
Send for Price List. 


Milliaery, Dressmaking, Corsets 


W. M. STITT & CO , 11 & 13 King Street East, 


restienetatmnsinaeneeash pained ection, 
*T ORONTO ART GALLERY ADJOINS 

Academy of Music. Open daily until6 p.m. Choice 
collection of Modern Paintings. Dressing, Smoking and 
Reading Rooms, supplied with Art Magazines, &. Ad- 
mission 25c. Season tickets $3. The Gallery ani Rooms 
may be rented for Private Balls, Receptions, At Homes, 
Fanoy Fairs, &c. Afternoons, $20; evenings, $35. 


CANADIAN ROUTE 


Via RIVER ST. LAWRENCE 
Dominion Line. Beaver Line 


Some excellent staterooms available. 


BARLOW CUMBERLAND, Agent 
72 Yonge St, 


REOOGNED STANDARD BRANDS 


CIGARS 


MUNGO - -_ =- 
CABLE- - - - 
EL PADRE -_ =- 


AND 


MADRE E HIJO 10 & I6c. 


THE BEST VALUE. 
THE SAFEST SMOKE. 
THE MOST RELIABLE, 


The Purest of the Pure, 


NO CHEMICALS. 
NO ARTIFICIAL FLAVORING. 
THE BEST VALUF. 
Miss M. MORRISON 


41 KING STREEV Wrev 





6c. 
6c. 
10c. 





Is now showing a new and choice assortment of 
Russian Nets, Frillings, Laces 
Veilings, etc. 


Special reductions will now be made in Trimmed Mil- 
linery for the balance of the season. 


_ Dressmaking Department under first-class management. 
THE oueee DIAMOND 


RING 
Ever offered in the Dominion for $20. 
ee nee TE sary wetoee 
on price 
which includes a ; 


handsome . 
dress J. FRED WOLTZ, Diamond 
Broker, 41 Colborne street, Toronto, 


Wall Paper 


IN MATCHLESS VARIETY. 
EXQUISITE NEW DESIGNS, AND 
IN THE FASHIONABLE SHADES. 








Our prices in all our grades are fully 26 
per cent. lower than ever before. 


ELLIOTT & SON 


94 and 96 Bay Street 


HAREM ~ 


(Not the Sultan's) 


CIGARETTES 


YILDIZ 


CIGARETTES 
The Finest Turkish Cigare/tes 


TRY THEM 
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Boudoir Gossip. 


‘It is altogether likely that each of us has 
mental photographs of the most disagreeable 
people we have ever met. I think myself that 
the meanest one is the girl in the choir who 
has & weak voice, and, triumphant in her 
vanity, sings out with all the force she can 
muster, while the rest are struggling with a 
“‘ repeat softly.” 

She is mean, but of all the exasperating, 
hornety individuals I ever met, approached or 
heard of, the grumbling fault-finder is the most 
distressing. 

Iam not at all sure of the feeling cats enter- 
tain so spitefully when being stroked the 
wrovg way, but I am almost sure I get it about 
then. I can feel my teasing nature gathering 
itself together in a way that means mischief, 
and points of it go off porcupine-like in the 
direction of the grumbler. 

It is so very entertaining to be told of the 
man who cheats in business, the woman who 
seldom tells the truth, and the girl who is for- 
ever slandering. It may be good discipline to 
be eternally nagged, but I doubt it. The chief 
interest in life is not centered in these little 
things that bother. It is very aggravating to 
be reminded that there are not enough wrinkles 
in your bangs and too many in your brow, that 
your collar is one-sixteenth of an inch too much 
towards your left ear, and one hair is out of 
place behind. Bother the fault-finders, I say. 

Thereare people whoneveropen their unhappy 
eyes except to look for grumbling material. I 
find some consolation in thinking of the law 
of responsibility, and reflecting that if they 
have to answer for all the bad temper they 
have fostered, they'll get something to grumble 
at without the trouble of looking for it. 

Things in general are too pleasant to be 
spoiled by ruthless fault-finders, who leave 
their hateful mark on every life-path they 
touch. We should shun them like poison, the 
cholera and gossip. 

Let us put into our Jives all the work, force, 
thought and heart we can, but take out of it 
sunshine and smiles, by virtue of the gladness 
in our eyes. 





* 

There is altogether too much worry in the 
world, and yet we go on fussing and fuming, 
wearing out our bodies and weakening our 
mental powers with incessant care. Only the 
other day I met a thin-faced child with a 
mournfully set mouth. As I was passing I 
heard her say toaccmpanion that something 
was ‘‘so dear.” 

Pocr little wordly-wise, poverty-pinched bit 
of humanity, how sorry I felt for her. The 
burden had fal'en on her narrow shoulders, 
and she was beyord her years with its weight. 

. 


Turning a corner sharply one evening last 
week I came upon a man and a woman who 
were parting there. He was carelessly dressed 
and moved alonginaslip-shod manner, Her 
shrill, unmodulated voice was being employed 
in issuing the command, ‘Don’t stay after 
ten.” 

Woman are sometimes accused of meaning 
and saying different things, but there was no 
doubt about the rpirit which prompted those 
words, She meant them. 

What a pity that a marriage is not a unison 
of hearts, ard why in the world doesn’t every 
one in every house carry a latch-key ? 

° 


People who write of street car seats, and 
men and women in connection with those 
seats, write from the woman's standpoint, 

I wonder if any man thinks a woman wants 
his seat. I would rather stand all the 
way down town than have one, with a 
mental imprecation thrown in. Women are 
occasionally sensitive, and when some bear of 
a man rises and indicates a seat with his 
thumb, while he turns his back on the intruder 
the poor little piece of femininity wants to 
weep. 

We ‘don't thank them,” they complain. 
They don’t give us a chance to call down ever- 
lasting blessings. They turn away as if they 
were awfully ashamed of! themselves, and one 
can’t thank a coat-tail and a pair of heels. 

A person can’t help liking the man who said 
earnestly, ‘‘ I'm never too tired to give my seat 
to a woman.” 

If a man is sick or tired he should be exempt 
from the unwritten law of gallantry. If he 
wants his seat he ought to keep it. If he re- 
linquishes it toa woman, let him do it will- 
ingly, for favors oftentimes lose half their 
benefit through the unpleasantness with 


which they are tencered. 
a 


The shifting expressions on the faces of those 
I meet, are an ever-varying, ever-entertaining 
study to me. Only the other night I had an 
excellent opportunity to study expression, and 
this was how it happened: I picked up one of 
those deceptive little advertisements which 
can be folded to closely simulate paper cur- 
rency, and I was at once over-burdened with a 
desire to pass the joke along. 

Before entering a house on Sherbourne street 
I carelessly dropped the deceptive little bit of 
paper, and upon entering the drawing-room 
stationed myself at the window to watch the 
fun, 

A young man passed carelessly by with 
“eyes front.” A second followed, but he was 
interested in a pretty girl who sat ata window 
over the way, and it was not until a rather 
elderly man walked by that I was rewarded 
for patient waiting. His foot caught the folded 
slip and tossed it along before him. Hestooped 
to pick it up, and the surprise was not, in in- 
tensity, within seven degrees of the disgust 
with which he let it float to the cool, green 
grass a moment later, 


+ 
Finger nails are more carefully trimmed, filed 
and polished than ever before, We read 
with intense appreciation of the dainty mani- 
cure implements, which Fortune's favorites 
use to beautify their nails, but they are not 
necessaries—they are luxuries, A plain little 
file, a pair of scissors— nail scissors, if possible 
and a bit of chamois and olive oil will keep 
the finger tips quite dainty. Of course, a 
polisher and the powder is better, but people 
are so apt to lay the blame on Poverty’s 
shoulders that it is sometimes wise to strip 
unnecessary adornment from the dainty things 
of life that we may see the simplicity of them. 

am 


How we women treasure little things which 





are so worthless and so childish. The little 
keepsake with its cherished associations is as 
dear to us as the days gone by. I have just 
been reading of a woman who packed a rabbit’s 
foot with her gowns, locked an onyx Egyptian’s 
eye in her jewel box, wore a lucky sixpence, 
and carried a Chinese coin in her purse. I can 
not help thinking that, however silly a super- 
abundance of sentiment is, superstition is infiln- 
itely sillier, 

We may press a flower and feel aggrieved— 
just a little—if it happens to fall from a book 
under the eyes of a Woman Righter or a man ; 
yet we go on treasuring it just the same, 
That is natural, but superstition is born of igno- 
rance, and should we not try to abolish it? 

e 


E will be most happy 
to have our large and 
elegant stock inspected 
by visitors to the city 
during the coming week. 


[N it will be found some 


of the choicest lines 
ever shown in Canada. 


No matter how fine the 
goods you want we have 
them. We make a speci- 
alty of original designs, 
and you will find goods 
with us not found else- 
where this side of New 
York. In Watches, Dia- 
monds, Fine Jewelery, 
Sterling Silverware and 
Art Goods we cannot be 
surpassed. 


JAMES HARRIS & CO. 


99 YONGE STREET 




















Beg to announce that they are now showing a 
full line of 


FINE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN HATS 


in all the latest styles for spring trade. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Edward Miller's Celebrated New York Felt and Silk Hats 


IMPORTERS OF 


Ladies’ Silk Riding Hats and Velvet Hunting Caps 
MOTHS 


Ladies, p: eeerve your Fure during {he Summer nm onths 
from Moths, dampnées ana fire, by eenaing them to us 
etorege. They are thor: ugh y cleansed frcm the Winter's 
accumulation cf durt bef re ,uiting them av ay, and are 
glazed b:fore sending hore. Receipts are given and 
charges are 1eacorablie. 


99 Yonge Street, Toronto 









It is an often denied, yet generally accepted, 
fact that all people like praise. It is rather a 
deiicate question to deal with, because one 
may call praise the food of self-confidence, and 
that quality, in due proportion, is much needed 
where people are obliged to think and act for 
themselves, It is quite an interesting study 
to try and discover the vulnerable points in the 
armor of reserve and pride which different 
people wear in various styles. An adept at 
pleasing must be an observing student of 
human nature. Perhaps the best division of 
the world one can make is astosex. Do men 
like praise as well as women, and do they en- 
joy praise for the same qualities of person, 
mind and heart? The question is an open one. 
I shall be glad tolearn my readers’ opinions, 
and will publish them next week, together 
with some letters which are already promised. 

Cire CAREW. 







AN INSPECTION REQUESTED 


RYRIE BROS. 


JEWELERS 
Cor. Yonge and Adelaide Streets 





The Real Philosophy of Phrenology. 


“This protuberance of the back of the head,” 
said the phrenologist professor, as he turned 
his young subject towards the audience, ‘is 
the bump of philoprogenitiveness. It proves 
in the present case this boy has an extraordi- 
-_ love for his parents. Is it not true, my 
son?” 

“Well, [like my mother, but I don't know 


about my daddy.” 7 

** Why, how is that?” , : 

“Well that bump you're talking about is | bay : 
where he hit me yesterday with a barrel stave.” A 

UJ 
PAE pay Cc Hype LL. 
= —— A ah aud) 0 5 

*“* What a lucky girl you are, Liddy, to be able 
to a nee two — eae and . * « 2 
stylish young gentlemen. ave you made up A t t M ll 
your mind which is to be your husband?” r 1S 1C l ner 

“To tell the truth, I’m in a bit of a fix. entation 
If I decide to wear my cream-colored dress 
at the wedding I shall take Alphonse, as he is THE FRENCH MILLINERY EMPORIUM 
dark complexioned, you know ; but if I decice i 


to go in my blue dress, I rather think fair W 
Joseph will make the better match of the two.” 63 King St. est 
(1st Floor—opp. Mail Office)! 


oOo 
3 : Is now prepared to show a complete assortment of Sprin 
Teacher—How was it that the lions did not importations in Flowers, Feathers, Laces, je 
eat Daniel when he was put in the den? Pattern Hats, Bonnets, etc. 


eee ee MRS A BORK, x 


Racing. CURLI N KH 
What to wear when going to the race course DORE NWEN D’sS 


is a question which will hardly bother the 
new preparation for Curling, Crimping and 


great army of race a who go there merely | & > P 
for P<GOUPDNe, Frizzing the hair retairs its ¢ffects for 


for the horses cr tting alone. 

But racing has become so much a fashionable Ae, days, and is proof against wet or wind—a 
amusement that it behooves the wise man who ay fine thing— and will prove itself invaluable 
looks upon the race meetings not merely as to every lady. 
speculative gatherings but social rendezvous Guaranteed Free of All Harm- 
to bestow upon his appearance that thought ‘ 
and consideration which would be required by ful Properties 
a morning reception, or even the more elab- Price 50 Cents 
orate surroundings of an evening assembly, and : ; ‘ 
hence a few suggestions may not be out of All euees = shortly have it for 
place. Should the gentleman escort ladies, sale ; meanwhile only to be had from 
however, the rough and ready is a utely 
prohibited and he must don either the morning A. DOR E NWE N D 
a ar as eae — — THE MANUFACTURER 
cutaway or tter ye e frock or Prince ; ‘ 

Albert coat. The shooting coat with flaps Paris Hair Works, 
and pockets may be worn by elderly gentle- 103 and 105 Yonge Street 
men of pronounced position but it is not to be F IS CERTAINLY A GREAT 
recommended to younger men. With either of advantage to 
these coats a fancy vest should be worn and AD E 
here the element of color and design may be L I Ss 
introduced to almost any extent. Such are the during the hot season to wear a 
styles at present being made up of the very becoming little Frontpiece. It 
finest imported fabrics and of the very latest saves trouble, time, and adds de- 
designs by the Fashionable West End Tailor. 9 os = apotmne ae 
Henry A. TAYLOR, No, 1 Rossin House Block. eM frontplece (a Is mode de Prin 
=) de Galles). Made of best quality 
natural curly hair. Price 25. Will 
be sent on receipt of amount to 
any part of the minion or the 
United States. Ordinary Bangs 


of all styles, at 22.50, $3.50 and 
$4.50 


Hair Dyes and Dyed in every 
color and shade. 
j SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
Easily, quickly and safely removed with MODENE solution. 
Price $1.50 and $2.50; sent by post 5c. extra. Agency— 
ARMAND'S HAIR STORE 
407 Yonge St., 407, Toronto, Ont. 















An Eye to Effect. 


This is the most perfect-fitting ano 
comfortable corset in the market. 


ke 


Crompton Corset a 


Sole Manufacturers for the Dominion LADIES WHO WISH TO SEE 


A GREAT BOOK (artistic Hats and Bonnets 


From the leading designers in Paris, London and New 
BY A GREAT WRITER York should visit our Parlors. 


— | MISS BURNETT, 117 Yonge St. 


TOLSTor's [GBT READY FOR CAMPING 
By laying in a stock of our choice csmping goods, such as 


“A Kreutzer Sonata” | Preset Meets 


Prepared Soups 
By COUNT LYON F. TOLSTOI 














Prepared Fish 
Prepared Fruit 


paid, 6c. The Geo. W. Shaver Co., Ltd. 


FOR SALE AT 244 Yonge S reet 


P. C. ALLAN’S | Tue Best PLace IN THE CITY 1S 


35 King Street West, Toronto CUNNINGHAM’S JEWELRY STORE 


off msn Hme 


Jewelry, Diamonds and Watches 
PARASOLS---SPECIAL 


77 Yonge St.. 2 Doors North of King 
A. E. FAWCETT 
BLOUSE WaAISTS Physicians prescriptions and family recipes accur 
Over 200 to choose from, at $2.95 and $3.75. compounded. Paice “Telephone Ne. i 


LESS THAN ACTUAL COST PRICE MOTH CAMPHOR 


CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST 
67 King Sircet West 
Stylish Millinery 
DIRECT IMPORTERS 


Cheap paper edition, 6Oc ; or by mail, post 



















The Only Pullman Sleeper for New York is 
via Erie Ry., leaving Toronto 4.55 p.m. 
Comfort is everything while traveling and 
in order to obtain this little luxury, you should 
—— your tickets via the picturesque Erie. 
ou can also leave Toronto at 3.40 p.m., by 
the magnificent steamer, Empress of India, 
solid train from Port Dalhousie, 





All lovers of good books should read The 
Little Chatelaine, by the Earl of Dorset ; Love’s 
A Tyrant, 7 Thomas; A_ Society 


Scandal, b Without Love or Li . 
by Capt, Hawley Smart: A Horue's tite, | BURTON ALE 
AND 
"THE ‘‘PARISIAN PLAITING” DU BLI N STO UT 


Clark Russell. These interesting stories can 
Or IMPROVED ACCORDION PLAITING. | Look—g1.20 per dozen delivered. Fine:t in the market. 


For the PREVENTION and DESTRUCTION cf MOTHS 
in FUR ard WCOLEN GOODS. Cheaper than ordinary 
Camphor and much more effective. 


212 YONGE STREET | patmatiAn INSECT POWDER 


PURE AND FRESHLY GROUND. 
For the destruction of Insects cf all kicde. For sale at 





EWING SILK—ALL COLORS—A BIG 
bargain in 25 skeins. Knowing the great favor our 
customers would consider it if we let them have the advan- 


We selected the finest and most delicate silk tints the mar! MCAR'] HUR’S DRUG STORE 


ket affords. Every home in oe -_— aan 8 +o i a 
broid sik. The package silk is far inferior to skeins, 

nd coe more. 2380 Yonge St., opp. Shuter St. 
(R. A. Wood's Old Stand) 


and costs much more. It will put you in a way to get 
Telephone 479. All orders promptly attended to. 





be had from your bookseller for 30 cents each. 
We are prepared to plait skirts in the new “ Parisian 
Plaiting” any length up to 48 inches. Price, 40c. per plain 
yard. Children’s Skirts and Capes, 25c. 
MISS STACKHOUSE, 427 Yonge St., Toronto 


N. B.—The only place in Canada where “ Parisian Plait- 
ing]” is done. Telephone 678, 


MEXICAN ART POTTERY 165 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO 
eeeteerecme| ISLAND — 


be had Fyom thie circumstance the natives refer toitae| Monreith House, West Walk 
HANLAN’S POINT 


jara.” The people who make it are true descendants of the 
pee ee # baked "sniak toms bi * Poly plished 
J eckics ans gray fed and, bisok, "elaborately deavntci | This fine Island Residence has been entire! refitted and 
in silver, gold a bright colors. I have fe ned an | refurnished for the season, and is under aany : 
assortment ofthis wars in Bottles, Cups, Plates, Mugs, dc. | MANAGEMENT. | Terme retsonabie, ort of mussia 
eT eee Beautiful views of the Lake, Bay and City from all pointe. 





money easily by your own work. We will send you a 

double 25-skein of this SILK, containing all colors, for only 

25c. silver, and prepaid. Who ever heard of such a bargain ? 
A. W. KINNEY, Yarmouth, N.S. 


VISITORS TO THE CARNIVAL 


SHOULD NOT FAIL TO CALL ON 


H. S. MORISON & CO. 


The Leading Mantle and Dress House 
218 Yonge Street 


Who are holding during Carnival week a Grand Reduction Sale in 


Dress Goods, Silks, Mantles, Wraps, Fancy Goods, Gloves 
Hosiery, Etc, 


IECES FINE HENRIETTAS at 45c, or 8 yards for $3.25. 
N OTE--- ‘0 PIECES SUPERFINE BENRIETTAS at 75c, regular price $1.00, 


1 
200 COMBINATION SUITS $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00—just half price. 


‘ 25 HANDSOME BROCHE STRIPE COMBINATION SUITINGS at 
SP ECI AL $6.00, were sold for $14.00 (10 yards double width to each dress.) 
Extra Special drives iz Black and Colored Silk Mervs, Faille, Francaise and Satin de Lyons. 


d Fischus from $1.25 up. About 20 Handsome Pattern Mantels to be 
= - sold at boo on the dollar. 


a ? Satchels, Fans, Belts, Handkerchiefs, ete., at 
Immense assortment of Ladies Fane? eee . ’ 


Every purchaser during Carnival week presented with a Carnival Souvenir on eatin. 


F. P. BRAZIL & CO., Wine Merchants 











The pottery made at GUADALAJARA is more widely 
known than any other of Mexican manufacture. It is 
made of a peculiar kind of clay not found in any other part 
of the country, and water kept in it cools by the evapora- 


PROPRIETOR, 
Monreith House, 
West Point, Island. 


WEDDING GIFTS A SPEOLALTY | ,, Posting tactics of the Dest. Single snd double rooms 


WILLIAM JUNOR 


Telephone 2177 
109 King St. West - - Toronto, Ont. 


AMERICAN 
CLOCK & JEWELRY CO. 


American Watches 
Non-Magnetic Watches 
AT ROCK BOTTOM PRICES 
: JEWELRY MANUFACTURING 
; AND FEPAIRING 
: DIAMOND MOUNTIAG, ETC. 


TERROR OOOOH R EHO HR eee eee eeee 


Summer Wraps, Capes 

iiidii “GRADE WAICHES > C, WRIGHT 
AND ADJUSTED: manage, 

1694 Yonge Street, Next Door to Imverial Bank 





1890 : SPRING : 1890 


nhs clei hang 


a EE 


tna ee a incense eee teas eappsamenerionmmon mamiemanptoocommmaneebenin 
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BLIND FATEH. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 
Author of “The Wooing O't,” “A Life Interest,” “ Mona's Choice,” “ By Woman's Wit,” &c. 








ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


7II. it was all a dream, she resisted her first startled 
pe tag ely ” impulse to call nurse. “If I had done so we 
“THE INQUEST. eae might have saved ner she added, in a broken 
t had rarely, if ever, been so shoc voice, with quivering lips. . 
anh oats as by the murder of the charmin “You think the noise was real?’ 
and admired Mrs. Herbert Callander. Ihoug “Ido, I believe it was the bar which secured 
she had not mixed much with the Jocal oer), the outer blinds of—of my sister's room. 
she was well known, and everyone who cou d “Have you any idea at what hour this oc- 
find standing room crowded to hear the evi- | curred?” 
dence given at the inquest. *“T have not. I had no light, and after the 
The facts of the as succinctly recorded | first moment I felt so sure that it was only a 
by the inspector, were first read over, and the | dream which had startled me, that I soon went 
doctor's evidence taken, then Mrs. M’Hugh | to sleep again, little thinking— ’ she stopped 
was called. The deepest interest was evinced | abruptly, and pressed her hands tightly to- 
as she advanced to the place vacated by the | gether. 
doctor. Many present recognized her, for her **It is unusual for a burglar to commit vio- 
severely respectable figure and solid black silk | lence in trying to secure booty, but I presume 
gown was a familiar object on pier and sands , there could be no possible motive but theft to 
as she watched over her pretty, well-dressed | account for the crime ?—no spiteful, discharged 
charges, accompanied by her humble satellite, | servant urged by morbid feelings of revenge 
he nursemaid. 44 
’ Not the most thrilling play ever mounted by ‘*Oh—no—no!” interrupted Dorothy, some- 
Irving or acted by Bernhardt can stir the pulses | what losing her self-control; ‘‘everyone loved 
like a trial of this description, where the ques- | her, she was so kind—so good! and she had all 
tion of guilt or innocence, the materials for ar- | the same servants who have been with us since 
riving at a conclusion, the hesitations, fears, | she came home from India last year. 
hopes, are actual realities, The ——— in the ‘Then you believe that these foreign sailors 
present case was an additional fascination, for | or some other robber committed the crime ? 
ssip was disposed to reject the theory of rob- ‘* What else can I think?” 
ry as too simple a solution. At last she was released, and Standish, who 
rs, M’Hugh preserved a decent composure. | understood the anguish and effort in her every 
She would as soon have brushed her hair in| tone, led her quickly away to the carriage 
ublic as shed tears, and flourished a pocket- | which was waiting. 
handkerchief, in the face of a jury. Colonel Callander was next questioned. He 
She recounted very distinctly her having car- | had little to tell, but told that little with a kind 
ried a cup of tea to her mistress as usual at | ofdeadly, hopelesscalm, which gave the hearers 
seven o'clock, and was a little surprised to see | a profound impression of the depths out of 
the blind unfastened. It was Mrs. Callander’s | which he spoke. 
habit to leave one window open, and also the The cook was then interrogated, and even 
center part cf the outershutter. The shutters | the “boy” who came diurnally to clean boots 
were at once blinds and shutter; they folded | and knives was examined respecting the lad- 
in two at either side, and had an iron bar which | der. ; s 
fastened within after they were closed. Mrs. ‘‘It was not very long,” he said, ‘‘ not long 
Callander lay on her right side, and seemed just | enough to reach from the flag-stones which 
the same as usual. surrounded the house at the bottom of the 
As her mistress did not stir, witness set | area, to the windows ot the drawing and din- 
down the tea, and stooping over her, observed | ing-rooms. He had tried when they wanted 
that there was more than the stillness of sleep | cleaning. He should have said it was not long 
in her attitude. She touched her mistress and | enough to reach across from the bank to the 
found she was cold and dead. window, but it was not laid from the top 
**Did you go at once to Colonel Callander?” | though, the end of the Jadder was forced into 
asked the coroner. the grass and mould, a little below, and sloped 
““No, sir! I moved the clothes a little, in- | up to the lady’s window. 
tending to feel her heart, when I saw blood on ‘* It must be difficult to approach the window 
the pillow. Then 1 was afraid to touch her. I | in that way?” ; 
-went round to the other side of the bed and ** Well yes, rather—but not to a sailor; they 
perceived that her head was bent forward, and | can well nigh dance on ee 
at the top of the neck, just below the hair, there The doctor's deposition was clear and decided. 


was a wound. Colonel Callander was sitting | He was one of the best known practitioners in 


at his writing-table when I went in. He didn’t | the place. He had found, he said, a deep inci- 
seem fo understand me rightly when [ told | sion at the junctureof the spine and skull, 
him : but he went away sharp to the missis’ | penetrating the substance termed medulla. 

room. It was then I saw the ladder lying 
across the area, resting on the top of the grass | tim slept, for the slightest resistance or move- 
bank at one side and the window-ledge on the | ment on her part would have frustrated the 
other.” attempt to stab her in that particular spot. 


One of the jury—‘‘ Was Colonel Callander’s | The cavity or opening at the top of the spine is 
well defended by bone above and below, it was 
‘“‘No, sir; it was to the front of the house, | probably more accident than knowledge that 


room next his wife's?” 


and there was a passage between the two | guided the murderer’s knife or dagger. 

rooms leading to a door that opened on the The instrument used must have been keen 
stable-yard. There is a gate leading from it | and narrow in the blade, for the wound was 
into the garden. Mrs. Callander’s room was | small and clean cut. Very little blood was 
on the left of the house, and one window looks | drawn.—By the coroner: The deed was prob- 
out over the bay.” 


“* Was the 
kept locked?” in the morning. Death must have been in- 


“*T don't know sir. I daresay it was not, as | stantaneous; there was no sign of a struggle. 





we had no horses or i anyway it was | The room was undisturbed, the bedclothes 
e 


wide open that morning. forgot to shut it, | smooth and unruffied. 


I suppose.” 
= Dt Who?” 
‘‘The murderer. 
ladder from the shed in the yard, where it was P 
always kept.” to elicit, addressed a few words to the jury, 
‘*T am told some sailors came to offer curiosi- | and they found the only verdict possible was : 
** Murder by some person or persons unknown.” 
It was a subject of some comment that Eger- 
ton had not eqpeaaes at the inquest. Of course 
the bereaved husban 


He must have got the/| in the fair home so cruelly broken up. 


ties for sale to your late mistress?” 
** They did, sir. I was with her while she 
spoke to them.” ; 
‘* Where were you when they came?” 
‘*In the hall.” friend to stand by him in his wife’s guardian, 
*“* What passed ?” and it was rumored that rton, @ very ex- 
“There were two of them, sir. One spoke a | citable man, was too —ar afflicted by the 
little English, the other, a tall, black-browed, | blow that had fallen on his friends to be able 
wicked-looking man, had a bit of stone tosell. | to bear the pain of listening to the details 
My mistress bought it. She did not like to be | drawn forth in the examination of witnesses. 
left alone with them, so she went herself for All Eastport and Fordsea were dreadfully 
her purse. She left the door open. The-win- | disappointed and indignant at having to put 
dow is right opposite, and alittle table by it | up with a mere commonplace story of robbery 
where her jewel case stood. She took the | with violence, instead of—well, they did not 
purse and came back, leaving the door wide | know what. But tremendous revelations had 
open. I saw the black-looking fellow stare | been expected, and when this “‘lame and im- 
after her, as if he’d draw the purse out of her | potent conclusion” was arrived at everyone 
hand and the rings off her fingers with his | felt him or herself shamefully cheated. 
eyes.” Many and various were the solutions sug- 
** And you saw no more of these men ?” | gested, and profound were the theories respect- 
‘“No, sir; but Collins, the colonel’s man, did.” | ing the Callander tragedy, which supplied ma- 
Collins, being called, said he remembered the | terials for many an interesting conversation 
day in question. He was in the pantry, which | among visitors at Fordsea, 
looked out on the yard, and observed two men Standish was fortunately able to remain for 
enter it from the garden—queer-lookin, ‘/_? | a few days with the sorrowful sister and hus- 
One with a red cap spoke broken English. e | band, but the time when he must leave was 
(Collins) came out and asked what they wanted. | near at hand, and he could not make up his 
The shorter of the two was very polite, and ex- | mind to desert his young ward without finding 
plained that they came through the garden by | someone to protect and support her during his 
mistake, and wanted to be shown the way out; | absence. It was unfortunate that Egerton had 
thought it very strange when he heard that | raised the question of their possible marriage, 
ad been selling things to his mistress in | as it might make Dorothy reluctant to accept 
the hall, as the entrance to the lawn in front | his assistance or derive comfort from his 
was opposite the door. society. It was strange that Egerton had 
Mrs, M‘Hugb, recalled, said the last person | absented himself from the inquest. However, 
who had seen Mrs. Callander alive was the | it would be well to see him, and ascertain his 
upper housemaid, Mary Stokes. She usually | readiness to aid his afflicted friends. 
attended to her mistress at night,asshe(Mrs.| Egerton was pacing his sitting-room when 
M‘Hugb) did not leave the nursery after nine | Standish was shown in. His dark face was 
o'clock. nviely pale, his large black eyes looked sunken, 
Mary Stokes, who was tearful and confused, | his whole aspect that of a man oppressed by 
stated that on the fatal night she had, at her | horror as well as grief. 
mistress’ request, lit a night-light. Mrs. Cal-| He seemed surprised, and not quite well 
jiander did not always have a night-light, only | pleased, when Standish came in. 
when there was no moon—she put it beside “As I did not see you yesterday, I have come 
the bed. The bed stood near the window, | to consult you about our unhappy friends.” 
which was always kept closed. Then Mrs, * Yes, ‘yes! In fact, I am so completely un- 
Callander bade her good-night. ‘‘ And the | manned I could not face the hideous vulgarities 
dear, sweet lady never spoke again,” exclaimed | of the inquest,” interrupted Egerton. ‘ Be- 
the girl, with a burst of tears. | sides I could throw no light on the matter! I 
The coroner asked who occupied the room <7, know the facts from hearsay, like your- 
over Mrs. Callander’s. self,” interrapted Egerton, not Resting the 
“It is the day re. hand Standish held out. ‘In fact, the horror 
“The room next to that nearest to Mrs. Cal- | of the whole affair has almost shaken my 
lander’s?” | reason. To think that angel—but I must not 
wont Miss Wynn's, the poor dear lady's | 7“ of it. Tell me, what can I do?” 
sister.” ** You can help me in various wa First, 
Both Standish and Callander had done their | Callander is o completely eapeneate that i 
best to spare Dorothy the pain of being publicly | cannot consult with him as to what ste 
questioned, but in vain. ought to be taken to trace these Spaniards, for 
The coroner said he was bound to question | there is strong probability that they are the 
all eee Ste — oom the loose Se up- | eee 
on the terrible tr , and possibly Miss no “It is quite as likely to have been E 
had heard or not ball something which pod as Spanish sailors, There are cian all 
ive aclue, however faint, to guide the jury. | sorts in such a town as East port.” 
rifles often led to strange discoveries, ‘“*Granted, but these are the only men of 
It was a fearful trial to Dorothy. She heard | whom we have the slightest suspicion. Of 
the suppressed murmur, the expectant rustle | course the absence of an ex tradition treaty with 
which ran through the closely packed room as | Spain would be a hindrance even should we 
she advanced, clinging to her guardian's arm, | succeed in finding the men. Still, I know our 
and ‘eoene scarcely able to auppost herself. | foreign office people will do their best, and I 
Miss Oakeley accompanied her, but was not | know from experience that the Spanish and 
allowed to stand near. Portuguese authorities are by no means will- 
Dorothy was deadly pale, the scared, grief- | ing to screen a murderer. ow, Mrs. Callan- 
stricken expression of her large, soft gray eyes | der—the mother, ’ 1 mean,” for Egerton started, 
rename | tears ae aa ae * =n ” wenle to offer a thousand pounds reward for 
was , mes seem any information w » 
= the int “ breaking ; pak che pontwalied pe | of the ms akg mag eape Fo Se eepes 
er emotion and answe clearly. reply to ** Make it two,” said Egert b 
a leading question from the coroner, she said | ing himself into an suueehatt and Inteseg hie 
that on the night of the murder she had retired | head on his hand in an attitude of utter de- 
to rest as usual, and, feeling tired, soon fell | spondency. “I would gladly give many thou- 
asleep. After what seemed to her a iong time | sands if we could pun — Sh God! what a 
she awoke with a sort of confused idea that a | fearful ending of so sweet and holy a life.” 
sharp noise, as if of Standish looked at him a good deal moved, 
roused her. She had been dreaming that her | and also surprised, His. incoherency, his ex- 
little niece was knocking the en-roller with | traordinary a ad ae of Dorothy, seemed 








a stone, for which she had to correct her a | as if he were off his balance. 
few days previously; and thinking that—that ** Yes,” resumed Standish, after a moment's 


Death must have been inflicted while the vic- 


ably done some four or five hours before its 
te between the yard and garden | discovery—that is, about two or half-past two 


The whole of the evidence conveyed an idea 
of the peace, kindliness and harmony reigning 


Finally the coroner, having nothing further 


d had an oider and closer 


pause. ‘It is too dreadful to bear thinking 
about. Iam fearful of the effect the tragedy 
will have on Dorothy. It will be long before 
she can shake off the impression.” 

This allusion to the girl he had professed 
such an ardent wish to marry did not seem to 
reach Egerton’s sense, he took no notice of it. 

*T pro to sent copies of this placard of- 
fering the reward to our consuls in rr port 
in Europe, the Levant, and the Cape, with a de- 
scription of the men wanted, Of course, if the 
fellows can be taken anywhere, not in Spain 
(in Hamburg for instance), we can bring them 
here, and try them.” 

“What wasted time and ene it all will 
be,” exclaimed Egerton. ‘‘ We'll never find 
out the truth, and it we did, would it restore 
her? would it atone for our irreparable loss ? 

“Of course not! Still, it is our bounden 
duty to leave nothin undone to bring the mis- 
creants to justice. shall act for Callander 
almost without consulting him, and this brings 
me to another point. I am seriously uneasy 
abou; Callander. You know he has not been 
in too sound a mental condition since his 
return, though immensely better lately, and 
oS ee a business may have a very fatal 
affect. e sits for hours brooding in utter 
silence, he hardly eats. He will not see the 
children, and hardly notices Dorothy. His 
cousin, Miss Oakeley, is the only person who 
can do anything with him. His mother, who 
is in great distress, is most anxious that he 
should be taken away. Will ri be so kind 
and self sacrificing as to go with him? he must 
not go alone.” . 

“Why do you fix on me?” cried Egerton, 
starting OR and beginning to pace the room 
again, ‘* Why not go yourself with him?” 

** Because he has for some time shown any- 
thing but a preference for my society ; now, he 
always liked you, and enjoyed being with you. 
Then you are not connected with his poor dear 
wife, or his first meeting with her as Iam; so 
in every way you are the fittest companion for 
him, especially as he was so ready to back you 
up with Dorothy.” 

** Dorothy—ay—Dorothy !” repeated Egerton, 
absently. ‘‘ You set me a dreadful task,” he 
resumed, after a short pause. ‘ Let me think. 
Oh! if I must—I must, I suppose. It is all 
awfully hard to bear! When does Callander 
think of starting?” 

* Well, try and get him off as soon as you 
can, after the funeral—you know it is fixed for 
to-morrow, I suppose?” Egerton bent his 
head, and pausing in his troubled walk stood 
staring at Standish with vacant eyes, which 
were evidently filled with some very different 
im 

‘*Arranging for the funeral is the only thing 
that has roused Callander. He ordered that 
the grave should be prepared in a little old 
burial ground which, it seems, they passed the 
day they drove over to Rookstoné, you remem- 
ber? I wish to Heaven they had ‘carried out 
their plan of a trip to the Highlands, or any- 
where. She would have been with us now had 
she gone.” 

**How do you know that?” cried Egerton, 
almost fiercely. “If it were her destiny, how 
could she escape? What puppets we are in 
the grasp of Fate.” 

“T think you want to get away yourself, 
Egerton,” said Standish, a good deal surprised 
at his tone. 

‘*Can you expect — else? Was ever 
amore tragic ending to a fair young life? I 
haven’t your Suxon phlegm——” 

**T wish I had a little more,” exclaimed 
Standish, in a voice full of emotion. ‘*‘Do you 
suppose it has not cost me an effort to keep — 
head clear, my mind composed, among suc 
scenes as I have gone through for the last few 
days? But these poor souls haven’t anyone to 
guide or assist them, save myself and—you— 
if I may count on your friendship. B 
Heaven! I am almost unnerved when I loo 
at Callander, bowed down by speechless sor- 
row ; at Dorothy, chilled by the touch of such 
a horror in her sunny youth. She will outgrow 
it, however. My deepest sympathy is for Cal- 
lander. We must do all we can for him.” 


Egerton sat for a moment without speaking, 
then he rose and moved restlessly to and fro. 
** You are right,” he said at last, in a more col- 
lected tone than he had yet used. “‘Iought to be 
ashamed of my unstrung nerves. It is woman- 
ish to be overpowered asIam. I did not think 
I was such a poltroon. But the awfulness 
of—” He ry gas short and shuddered. ‘ Yes, 
Ill do what I can for Callander. Oaly get him 
out of this as soon as you can. It is punish- 
ment too much for the worst criminal (God! I 
can think of nothing but crime!) to stay here 
in the scene—” he stopped again. ‘‘ The scene 
of our former happy life. Settle what you like. 
I am at your disposal.” 

‘Thank you. I felt sure you would do your 
best for us. Then we must get Dorothy away. 
It is pitiable to see her sad, white face.” 

Egerton was too ‘much absorbed in his 
thoughts to heed what was said. 

This indifference greatly surprised Standish. 
‘* Have you seen her since——?” he was begin- 
ning. when Egerton interrupted him. 

**No; she absolutely refused to see me—re- 
fused most abruptly, and I shall not ask again. 
Did she suppose that with the shadow of such 
a grief over us I should have been in a mood to 
make love to her?” 

“*If you loved her you would bear with her 
more patiently.” 

**T shall never intrude on her again. I only 
want to get away from this wretched place.” 

‘*T must leave you now,” said Standish, ris- 
ing. ‘* We shall meet to-morrow, I suppose?” 

“We must; we must,” returned Egerton. 
**I will be present.” He compressed his lips 
as he spoke, and his brow contracted with an 
expression of agony. 

**T have forgotten to tell you,” said Standish, 
looking at him with some compassion, *‘ that 
as soon as I got the telegram summoning me 
to the sad scene, I went to find a very clever 
detective who has done some remarkable 
things. I was just in time to catch him be- 
fore he undertook any other job, He is mak- 
ing as close an examination of the premises as 
he can. I am anxious to hear his report and 
will let you know what he says.” 

“A detective! What is the use of lettin 
one of those fellows ransack the belongings o 
a delicate woman!” cried Egerton. ‘He will 
not bring her back to us, nor find out anything 
fresh. Who could have had the heart to hurt 
her but a brutal ruffian, whose greed was ex- 
cited by the sight of her jewels. Why a de- 
nee will want to turn everything inside 
ou 

‘There is no reason why he should. He will 
only look through the premises, and glean what 
can be learned out of doors. I agree with you 
that there is small chance of bis tracking the 
murderer——” 

“Don’t speak of him,” said Egerton, half 
closing his eyes. 

‘‘Come and dine with me, You are not fit 
commene for yourself.” 

** Nor for anyone else,” he returned. “Thank 
you, no. I shall be calmer to-morrow.” 

Standish walked slowly away to the printer 
who was to strike off the first supply of hand- 
bills offering the reward of wiaa he had 
spoken. He was strongly impres:ed by the 
sane condition of mind in which he had 
found Egerton. 

Well versed in the world's ways and having 
more than once discovered what dark depths 
can lie hidden under the fair seeming of inno- 
cent and honorable lives, he was a good deal 
disturbed by the ideas which Egerton’s grief 
and agitation suggested. 

The man was suffering horribly. But how 
was it that no thought for the girl whom a 
week he had eeniy sought seemed to 
occur to him? Had 1 not been almost child 
like in her guileless innocence he m have 
suspected some ugly secret—but, no, that was 
out of the question. He turned indignantly 
from the base thought, on was sensitive 
and impressionable, his blood was mixed with 
a flery, come strain, too strong for the Eng. 
lishman io him to control or resist. Still he 
was glad that the handsome, attractive master 
of Netherleigh had failed so signally to fasci- 
nate Dorothy—poor, dear broken hearted little 
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Dorothy. Dorothy deserved a different kind 
of mate from this grand golden eagle. The 

ld for her should be rather in the heart than 
n the ket. Then his thoughts turned to 
some of the many matters which claimed his 
attention, and quickening his pace he soon 
reached his destination. 


It was already dusk when Standish returned 
to the viila. The burden of all that needed 
attention was upon him, and he was eager to 
complete every arrangement, as the days for 
which his chief had considerately spared him 
were slipping away, and he ardently desired to 
see Dorothy and Callander too removed from 
the scene * their cruel loss before he himself 
eft, land. “ 

ei ht, therefore, scarcely sufficed for all 
he had todo. As he walked back from East- 

t he thought over the terrible event which 
had robbed Callander of his dearly loved _ wife. 
How happy <ug! had been ther! What a 
simple, cTclean ife, full of kind thoughts for 
others, they had led! Then he looked back to 
a passage in his own earlier days, when a be- 
loved woman had been nearly all to him that 
Mabel was to Callander, save that she ended 
by marrying another. What would it have 
cost him had she been wrenched from love 
and life as ruthlessly? Could any ven- 

ance have satisfied him? Yet poor Cal- 
ander seemed too ummanned by grief to be 
capable of seeking justice. Weakened by 
illness, this blow had completely crushed him. 
Then the scenes of his own bygo e love-story 
came back to him freshly enough. Could he be 
the same being who loved so sionately and 
suffered so acutely fifteen or sixteen years ago? 
Was it possible he had so completely outlived 
all the feelings of that remote period, which 
was not so very remote after all? Ah, it wasa 

lorious time! but the awakening had been 

itter enough. However, that intense early 
fever had secured him a fair share of immunity 
ever since, and now, though almost middle- 
aged as regarded years, he felt absurdly young 
—perhaps dangerously young. 

** Beg your pardon, sir,” said a voice at his 
elbow. The speaker was a slight and rather 
delicate-looking man of very uncertain age, 
pale and freckled, with sandy hair; his quiet, 
almost sleepy, steel gray eyes were shaded by 
reddish lashes, and brows of the same color 
overhung them heavily. 

He wore a very high, narrow hat, still glossy 
from its silver-paper covering, whilst his 
clothes, also new, and of superfine cloth, had a 
clumsy, solid, provincial look as to cut and fit. 
He was clean shaven, and his wide, rather 
shapeless mouth had a soft smiling expression, 
suggestive of innocence and credulity. 

“Can I speak with you a bit?” He said 
** spake,” but as Irish matters, Irish members, 
Irish diamonds, and Irish properties generally 
are at a discount and out of fashion, these 
slight Hibernian peculiarities of accent shall 
be left to the imagination of the reader. 

“Yes, by all means, Dillon. Come on with 
me to the house. I have not hada miaute to 
speak to you. What have you been doing?’ 

**Not much, sir. I have been loitering about 
the old dock inquiring if there is a decent pub- 
lic to be had at a fair rent, and I have picked 
up a trifle or two not worth talking about now 
—not, anyhow, till I can link them on to some- 
thing more. The tuneral’s to be to-morrow?” 

“ t _* 

‘* After that, I can examine the room—every 
inch of it?” F 

** You can.” 

**Then, Mr. Standish, sir, will you give strict 
orders that no one is to touch it or clean it, 
— or out, till I have it to myself a whole 

ay ” 

**Certainly, Dillon.” 

I did make so bold as to talk to Mrs. M’Hugh, 
and she promised that ne’er a maid among 
them should lay a duster, even on the outside 
of the door.” 

** You could not have chosen a better ally.” 

**She is a responsible sort of woman,” said 
Dillon reflectively, ‘‘and might bea help; but 
then. you see, the ladies will talk, instead of 
letting people talk to them.” 

The two men walked on in silence, Then the 
detective said : 

“The colonel sent for me to-day, after you 
had gone out. He asked me what steps I in- 
tended to take, and all to that—of course I 
couldn’t tellhim. I must make the steps before 
I take them. Then he ordered me to spare no 
expense, and seemed too tired to speak any 
more. Ah! he’s a broken man, though I've 
seen widowers with one foot in the grave, and 
despair in their hearts, rally and come round 
in a wonderful way. This is a bad case, 
though ; I never knew a worse. It isn’t like 
these burglarious fellows to murder; they know 
it just seta every man’s hand nat them; and 
with a timid, real lady like this one, why, the 
might have ganged er, tied her to t shed 
en muffied up her head, or any little thing 

ike that, and made off with the ty : but to 
stab her in her — (if she did sleep through 
the unfastening and opening of them blinds) ! 
There’s something in it that sets me a-think- 
inte Re a I ecele, track Oe neeoeeety 

ogs 1—beggin e ; on, I ought to 
say wolves, Bat I'm efratl it won’t be easy, 
they hav'ng been away on the high seas before 
anyone tound it out. Pray, sir, who is the 
gentleman Mrs. M‘Hugh tells me knew the 
men whom she suspects—who talks their 
lingo?” 

**Ok, Mr. Egerton. An intimate friend of 
poor Mrs. Callander and her husband. He is 
frightfully cut up.” 

“Well, that’s not to be wondered at. He 
might kncw where these sailors come from. 
‘ like to haye a word with him and a look at 

m. 

** Well, so youcan. He will be at the funeral 
to-morrow,” 

‘Thank you, sir. I am going to have a cu 
of tea with Mrs, M*Hugh in the housekeeper's 
room, if you should want to speak with me be- 
fore I turn in for the night.” 

‘All right,” returned Standish, and he as- 
cended the steps of the entrance, while Dillon 
went round to the side door before mentioned. 

In the hall Dorothy awaited Standish. She 
was dress2d in the deepest black, which made 
her wan face look even whiter than it really 
was. 

‘Il saw you from the nursery window,” she 
said leaving her hand in his. ‘ Henrietta 
went out to Mrs, Callander’s, and I have been 
so awfully ener: I get so terrified sometimes. 
It is weak and foolish. I must resist this 
Gegngra feeling.” ‘ 

** Yes, you must, my poor. dear little girl,” 
said Standish, tender y. ‘* You are erombllan: 
You seem to be always trembling.” 

** No, not always, but very often,” 

“Come into the drawing-room, and sit by 
the fire wich me, Dorothy. Tell me, how have 
you got through the day?” He drew a low 
chair to the fire for her, and kneeling upon the 
rug, put on some log; of wood. 

“*T scarcely know. I have been several times 
to look at her! It comforts me to see her look 
so calm and beautiful. Paul, she could not 
have been hurt or frightened, or she would not 
“i a f . 

**No, certainly not,” he returned, still kneel- 
ing beside her chair. ant 

‘Death without fear or pain is not dreadful. 
I should not mind it! And after—God is so 

d!” Half unconsciously she stretched out 

er hand for Paul’s, and clung to it with both 
her own. “Herbert spoke to me today,” she 
resumed, “He was walking to and froin the 
dining-room, oh! for hours, and when he passed 
me, he stopped suddenly, and said, ‘ Poor child, 
poor child! You have been robbed of your 
bast friend! But if I live, I wili do my best for 
ou, and 77° pews be to the babies for 
er sake.’” She » and the sweet, sad 
mouth quivered. ‘I shall be better ani 
stronger to morrow. Oh, I dread to-morrow |” 

**So do others, I have been talking to Eger- 
ton to-day, and he-—” 

‘‘ Is he coming too?” cried Dorothy, starting 

and grasping the mantel shell " = pansion 

ow closely she 
pped it. ‘Oh, can you not prevent hint tI 


want to be with my darling Mabel to the very 





last! Dear, dear Paul, do not let him come!” 

"It is impossible ern it, Dorothy. Bat I 
do not think you n fear his troubling you in 
any way.” 
**He—he will trouble me no more! But I do 
not want to see him.” 

“I will endeavor to keep Lim out of your 
sight, my dear. But by and by, when time has 
soothed your grief, you must tell me the secret 
of your aversion to Ezerton.” . 

or all answer, Dorothy, relaxing her grasp 
of the mantel-shelf, sank back in her chalr, 
covering her face with her hands, a shudder 
passing —— her as though she had touched 
some noxious thing. 

*“*You have sorrow enough, my dear child, 
without letting fancies afflict you,” said Paul, 
possessing himself again of her hand. ‘Try 
and think of the poor little ones to whom you 
can be so much,” 

Dorothy did not speak for a few minutes. 
Then she asked in an altered voice : 

**Who was that man walking by you?” 

‘It was Dillon, the detective. If anyonecan 
find a trail and follow it like a sleuathhound, he 
is the man,” i 

** And what does he think?” 

“ That it is a difficult case.” 


** Ah, yes, how diffi:ult, he will never—never 


find out the truth.” 

‘* Have you any reason, any purpose in what 
you say,” Standish was beginning when Miss 
Oakeley came in, and the conversation turned 
on the children and their grandmother, 


The first act of this sad drama was closed 
next day by the funeral of the fair young 
victim. 

It was long since Eastport had such a sensa- 
tion. Wreaths, crosses, pyramids of flowers 
hid the coffin, everyone who had an equipage 
and the slightest acquaintance with Colonel or 
Mrs, Callander sent their carriage to swell the 
long procession. The bells tolled, and the 
streets through which the cortege passed were 
crowded with on-lookers. 

It was asoft gray day, as if nature mourned 
tenderly for the brief young life, so ruthlessly 
cut off for mere base greed, in the midst of its 
bright morning. 

The resting-place selected by Callander was 
the burial-ground attached to an old chapel on 
the hillside between Fordsea and Rookstone ; 
an ancient gray wall, breast-high and lichen 

own, surrounded it; great masses of gorse 

reathed a perfume of their honey-sweet 
blossoms in spring from the grassy slope above, 
while beneat = out the restless waters 
of the bay, with the towers and spires 
of Eastport beside them. The fresh winds 
from sea and land swept over it, and 
the blessed silence of the quiet country seemed 
to keep all sounds hushed, lest they should 
trouble the last sleep of those weary ones who 
found rest beneath its Dmg d mounds. The 
spectators (and many had wa)ked or driven the 
dusty five miles from Fordsea) were greatly 
moved by the scene, and deeply impressed by 
the dignified self-control of Colonel Callander, 
by the nem ae of his set face. Also by the 
pallid grief of the friend who stood beside him, 
whose unsteady step as he approached the 
grave showed how hard was the struggle not 
to break down. 

Standish devoted himself tosupport Dorothy, 
but she bore up better than he expected. 

It was all over at last, and as Dorothy drove 
back, her hand in Henrietta Oakeley’s, she felt 
indeed alone—worse than alone—burdened 
with a secret conviction which for potent 
reasons she must not speak, with a bitter sense 
of wrong for which she mustseeknosympathy. 


(To be continued.) 





The Disappointments of Life. 


‘How our ambitions are nipped by the frosts 
of experience,” sighed the poet. 

‘* Yes,” replied the editor; ‘‘I began life as 
an amateur journalist, and here I am to-day 
nothing more than a plain newspaper man,”— 
Buston Courier. 
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Mrs. Clare’s Courage. 


: eet 

baat “If you could give her any employment, 
mg you tn ‘ Mrs, Clare, it would be a real act of Christian 
Butld charity,” said old Mr. Owen 

des ico rs. Clare looked doubtful. She had come 

f down into the country, with her heart full of 
t of your ace and good-will toward men—and women, 
1 time has nto the Ske had not much money 
the secret to give—she had come to Middle es to 

economize, That was the secret of her taking 

her grasp the lonely cottage on the edge of the hemlock 
er chatr, copse, where the wind sighed so funereally of 
, ne an evening, and the red reflections of the 
d touched spring sunsets seemed to turn the low-lying 
h pools to blood. She was the wife of a’ 

ear child, sea captain, whose biennial voyages to China 
aid Paul, and Japan seemed like lifetimes ; and she had 
id. “Try a small income, and four little children to 
yhom you bring up. But work—that was, perhaps, with- 
in her power to bestow; and yet she hesitated, 
minutes, as Mr. Owens spoke. 

* “But she is such a very peculiar-looking 
u? person,” said Mrs. Clare. “Do you notice she 
nyone can never lifts her eyes to one’s face? And such 
hound, he strange eyes, too—full of greenish lights, like a 

cat’s. And, then. her hair is so colorless and 
dry, exactly like the faded grass along the ed 
: of the marsh ; and there is such a peculiar, dis- 
es maver figuring scar upon her cheek. 

Mr. Owens laughed a fat, oily, comfortable 
2in what laugh. 
hen Miss ‘But, my dear madam,” said he, “how very 
mn turned illogical that is. After all, we are none of us 
ey responsible for our looks. And they tell me 

; she is an excellent seamstress. And, more 
ras closed than this she has had a disappointment.” 
air young “A disappointment!” said Mrs. Clare. 

‘“*You wouldn’t think it, would you?” said 
h @ sensa- Mr. Owens, ‘“‘ Yes; she was engaged to a 
f flowers young carpenter of the neighborhood. But 
equipage work was slack and the carpenter didn’t see 
Jolonel or his way clear to matrimony. So he has gone 
swell the to the next seaport town to work at shipbuild- 
and the ing, and Mary Moore is left to wear the willow!” 
sed were “ Poor thing!” said Mrs, Clare; and she re- 

solved to conquer her prejudices at once. Mary 
mourned Moore was summoned to Ivy Lodge and set to 
ruthlessly work, and profuse were her expressions of grat- 
idst of its itude. 

‘*T hope you like the cottage, ma’am,” said 
nder was Mary, one day, as she sat at her work in the 
chapel on bay window. 
ookstone ; * Oh, yes,” said Mrs, Clare, earnestly. 
nd lichen “* You don’t find it lonely, eh, ma’am ?” 
| of gorse Mrs. Clare sBivered slightly. 
ney-s weet ‘““A little,” she acknowledged. ‘‘ Toward 
»pe above, evening, sometimes,” 
ss waters rs ” gaid Mary Moore, biting off her 
id spires thread. “I thought so. I knew all about the 
sh winds house. I lived here, ma’am, ten years, as maid 

it, and to Mrs. Hodges, as owns the place. She 
ry seemed couldn't stend it, ma’am, so she’s gone to 
2y should Florida.” 

ones who “Couldn't stand what?” asked Mrs. Clare, 
nds. The with some curiosity. 

iriven the “The sights, ma'am,” said Mary, lowering 
e greatly her voice mysteriously, ‘‘ And the sounds.” 
ressed by ‘* Nonsense !” said Mrs. Clare. 

“allander, ** Ab, ma‘am, that’s what a many has said 
so by the before you,” said Mary. ‘Seven families has 
side him, lived here since my old missis went to Florida, 
ched the and not one of em has stayed over the three 
uggle not months. All because of —” 

“Of what?” said Mrs, Clare, as the woman 
| Dorothy, ausede. 
ed. ““Of the ghost, ma'am, if you will have it,” 
thy drove answered Moore. 

s, she felt Mrs. Canse bares out laughing. “I never 
burdened heard anything so ridiculous in all my life,” 
yr potent said she. ‘Do, pray, take alittle more pains 
tter sense with those buttonholes, ere and let the 
ympathy. ghost alone; and Til wager that it will not 
. trouble us.” 
Mary sewed away in silence, with the green- 
ish eyes fixed intently on her work, and the 
., thin lips tightly compressed. She had scattered 
he frost: the seed ; it was only to wait, now, for it to 
the froste germinate. 
lif Little Kate came running breathlessly in, 
= <—— that very evening. 
m to-day ‘Mamma! Mamma!” cried the child; “a 
_——_ white lady waving her arms out of the back 


window! Is it the poor lady who was mur- 
dered by the Indians before the house was 
built? Cook says it was! And cook is going 
to-morrow, and so is Emma Jane!” 

Mrs. Clare songet out into the fadin 
twilight, and herself reconnoitered the ground, 

dear,” said she, “you are mistaken. 
There is nothing there but the white mist ris- 
ing out of the river, and the hemlock boughs 
waving in the wind.” 

** Yes, I know,” said little Kate, who was 
clinging to the skirt of her mother’s dress; 
“but ieee was a white lady there—all white ; 
her hair and her hands and the vail over her 
peat ; leaning out of the back window over the 

airy.” 

Mrs. Clare lighted a lamp and went directly 
to the room in question, an urused apartment. 
which served chiefly for the storage of old 
trunks, boxes and chests. It was as she had 
expected—all quiet and empty. 

** There, Katie,” said she ; ‘‘now you see how 
foolish you were to be so frightened.” 
=a But I did see a white lady,” persisted little 

Cate. 

rhe two servants left the next day in a panic 
of foolish superstition. 

‘* Never mind, ma’am,” said Mary, “I'll stay. 
It ain’t pleasant, I know, to feel as there's 
supernatural creeturs a-glidin’ all around, and 
peeping at you through the cracks in the door, 
but I'm used to it. And my duty! the first 
thing I thinks of, ma’am.” 

“You are a good girl, Mary,” said Mrs, 
Clare, ‘‘and I dare say, I shall get other ser- 
vants before long !” 

“*T hope so, ma’am,” said Mary, dubiously. 
“But I can’t say. Most of them as goes out to 
cores around coos has a mortal dread of Ivy 

dge |” 

The stable boy, a bright little fellow, whom 
Mrs. Clare had brought with her from the city, 
was the next person to whom the white lady 
appeared. He, too, lett at once, without even 
waiting for the balance of wages due to him. 

‘* What shall I do?” said Mrs, Clare, piteously. 

“‘There’s Fern or, ma'am, across the 
river, to let?” suggested Mary Moore, with her 
faded eyelashes cast down. ‘It’s a very nice 
modern house, ma’am, and——” 





. Ex 
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i0ld “It's out of the question,” said Mrs, Clare; 
“entirely out of the question. The rent of 
ats. Fern Manor is twice what we pay here.” 


“But one can have peace and quietness 
there,” said Mary, obsequiously. 

‘“‘And I'll have it here,” said Mra. Clare 
resolutely, ‘‘or I'll know the reason why. ri 
be conquered py no senseless phantoms, nor 
yet by the silly stories of vulgar gossips.” 

“Just as you please ma’am,” said Mary, a 
little crisply ; and she went back to the kitchen 
to - that the biscuits did not brown too 
much, 

The night closed in wild and windy, with 
sweeps of rain rattling against the casements 
and the trees groaning in the blast. lare 
sat up late, reading and writ: 
band, and the clock struck tw 
rose to go to her own room, 

A violent draught of wind blew ower light 
as she entered the hall, and, in the sickly 
gleam of the hanging lantern above, she saw a 
white spectral figure a the end of the pas- 


sage—someth whic’ ato wave its 
oat slowly as she ad 


to her hus- 
ve before she 


arms and ret: vanced. 

For a second her to stand still 

in her veins; her head swam. Her first im- 
ulse was to fly in terror and cry out for help ; 
er second, to make a brave stand, 

Spri forward, she clutched at the white 
shadow. ce, twice it evaded her, but the 
third time she succeeded in free it tightl 
—something of flesh and b like herself. 






in the 

t deli- Tearing the white floating drapery away, she 

ao revealed the shrinking figure and ence- 
. stricken face of— Moore! 


f 


a 
wating “*So,” she said, coolly, “you were the ghost, 
eaving after all! I had a to suspect it before 
W mo- this. Now teil me how long this has been 
orfumre going on, or I will have you locked up in State's 
} and prison for the rest of your life!” 
yably. And, thus exhorted, Mary Moore made a full 
confession of her 


of 
It tranepired that old Mrs, Hodges, whose 


a 
















think fora moment of intru 

























chair inaheap. Then the whilom schoolmas- 
ter re on to him and licked him until he 
cried ‘“*‘ Bnough,” and it didn’t take him over 
three minutes to doit. Then he retired to get 
on another collar and replace some buttons, 
and I helped Godkin up and observed : 

" You didn’t wait quite long enough, I 
guess, 

“Say! That’s where I made a miscue!” he 
replied. ‘‘I see now that I ought to have held 
off until he had got to be about 150 years old. 
The old devil is all of 70 now, but he licked me 
right off the reel, and I’ll never have the sand 
to stand up to him again. Here’s thirty years 
waiting for vengeance knocked into a cocked 
hat in three minutes !"—N. Y. Sun. 


TENNIS 


SLAZENGER’S popular Rackets and 
Supplies. 


Also AYRE’S, PAGES, PECK & 
SNIDER’S and others. 


Full assortment of Nets, Balls, 
Poles, Markers, ete. 


The newest designs in Tennis Belts. 
Special prices given to clubs. 


H. P. DAVIES & 00. 


SPORTING AND ATHLETIC GOODS 
HOUSE 


81 Yonge Street 


maid she was for ten years, had peril prom 
ised Ivy Lodge—or the use of it, rather—to 
her, when she should be married to Isaac 
Smiley, the young ship-carpenter, and she had 
anticipated the letting of lodgings ; perhaps, 
even, a house full of summer boarders to eke 
out their livelihood. But when the real estate 
agent came to look at it, he declared that it 
was a great deal too good to be ‘donatéd after 
this fashion, And he  perenanes Mrs. Hodges 
to have it repaired and painted and let, ready 
furnished, for her own personal benefit. Of 
course this was a cruel disappointment to 
Mary Moore and her faint-hearted swain, the 
carpenter. 

“She has — me false, after all these 
years,” said Mary to herself, when her mistress 
was safe among the Florida orange groves, 
‘‘and I'll make it my business to see that she 
never makes a cent of profit out of all her fine 
new arrangements. She shall be glad to let me 
have it yet.” 

So, upon one pretext and another, she had 
contrived to attach herself to the household of 
every tenant of an Lodge, and, one by one, 
had succeeded in frightening them away, until 
Mrs, Clare’s spirit and presence of mind had so 
unexpectedly conquered her treacherous plans. 

Mary Moore left Middle Marshes quietly, 
and at once. And the ghost of Ivy Lodge never 
appeared again. 































































False Philanthropy. 


It is one of the strange inconsistencies of 
human nature that men prefer to do good 
through the medium of benevolence rather 
than t ——- that of justice. It is not uncom- 
mon to find the seller exerting every energy to 

et more than a fair price for his 8, and 
the buyer putting forth equal efforts to obtain 
them for less t their true value, and yet 
both subsequently uniting to found some char- 
itable institution, to uphold a church, to pro- 
mote a reform, to relieve distress. There are 
men who will grind the faces of the poor in 
the morning in their business and in the after- 
noon subscribe a round sum to provide 
them with food anc shelter. There are momen, 
both wealthy and of moderate means, who 
will drive a sh and hard bargain and will 
give only the smallest possible sum to those 
whom they employ to work for them, yet who 
wll willingly give far more than they thus 
save when a tale of distress arouses their sym- j 
pathies and excites their pity. Schemes of : 
philanthropy cannot atone for acts of injustice. 












The Professional Mourner. 


We have ali known the men and women who 
hada mania for attending funerals, and who 
would walk a mile to where there was a corpse. 
I think this is a kind of a mania, and that 
these are weak in their minds, for surely no 
one who was sound in the 9 r story would 

ng where there 
was sorrow or death. Apropcs of this babit of 
some, I hear that recently there was a funeral 
being conducted and one of these morbid 
women chanced to be passing. Prompt to ac 
cept the good things the s sent her, she 
immediately entered the house and began shed- 
ding tears with the mourners. In the midst of 
her sobs, and with her nose that beautiful. 
shiny red which is so becoming to the crying 
woman, she leaned over to her nearest neigh- 
bor and in a combined sniffle and whisper, 
asked: ‘‘Man or woman?”—TZoledo Journal. 





“ASSISTANCE” 


Is all nature needs in nine cases out of ten to remedy 
sickness. The old idea of bleeding, blistering, purg- 
ing, etc., has been superseded by that of assisting 
nature, that is, seeing to diet and sanitary surround- 
ings and giving medicine to act gently bat just as 
certainly as the old style. In all cases of Stomach 
Troubles, Indigesiton, Dyspepsia, etc., 


MALTOPEPSYN 


[an artificia! gastric juice—formula on‘every bottle] 
aids the weakened stomach by putting into it what it 
lacks, namely, gastric suice,which assists the digestion 
of the food, relieves the pain or heavy feeling, and cures 
the constipation usually accompanying stomach 
troubles. As you value your future health avofd Bit- 
ters, Blood Purifiers and Purgatives, which only 
irritate and weaken the stomach, aggravating the 
Dyspepsia. The disease is in the Stomach, so aid the 
Stomach. Endorsed by physicians. Send 2 cts. in 
stamps for valuable book to HAZEN MORSE, 
INTERNATIONAL Bripce, ONTARIO. 
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Miseries of Exclusiveness. 


Miss Downton—Where are jou going this 
summer? 

Miss Upton—To Frogtown, New Jersey. 

“Mercy! That's a horrid placa; nothing but 
swamps and musquitoes.” 

**T know it; but all the pretty resorts are 
filled up nowadays by the common herd, you 
know.”—N. Y. Weekly. 








We were sitting on the veranda of a hotel at 
Niagara Falls, when I noticed the man on my 
right looking sharply at the man on my left. 
and presently he got up in an excited way and 
walked about. After a bit he halted before the 
other man and asked : 

* Isn’t your name Graham?” 

‘** Yes, sir,” was the prompt reply. | 

**Didn’t you use to teach school at Elmira?” 
** Yes, sir.” | 

| 


i 
| 
He Found the Schoolmaster. | 
| 
} 
' 
i 


“In 1863?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

‘Do you remember a boy named Godkin?” 

“Very distinctly, sir.” 

**Do you remember that he put a package of 
Soe ers under his desk and touched them 
° , 


FLORENCE 
KNITTING SILK 


This is now much used for fringe and for tassels, as its 
** soft finish” renders it superior to other silk for this pur- 
pose. It will not untwist and become frayed in wear. 

Those elegant costumes seen in the show rooms of our 
leading merchants are often beautifully ‘‘ Feather stitched ” 
by hand. Examination shows that the work is done with 













** As if it happened coly yesterday.” 

“* And you basted him for it?” 

“fT did. I licked him until he could hardly 
stand, and I’ve always been glad of it.” 

*““You have, eh?” said the other, breathing 
fast and hard. cama know that that boy 
swore a terrible oath?” 

“IT presume he did, as he was a thorough 
young villain.” 

‘“‘He swore an oath that he would grow up | 










and hunt for you and pound you within an 
inch of your life.” 
**But I haven’t heard from him yet.” 


*““You hear from himnow! Hestands before | No- 300 Florence Knitting Silk, thus securing beauty, dura- 
you! Iam that boy!” biliity and economy. Every enterprising dealer sells it, 
** Well?” but if your dealer does not have it in stock, send the price 
we to be licked! My time has come | (75c. per ource—38c. per ball) in postage stamps to 
at iast: 


Cortieelli silk Co., St. Johns, Que. 


and you will receive it by return post. 


He made a dive for the old ped ue, but 
the latter evaded him, made a haif-turn and 
hit him on the jaw, and Godkin went overa 





No. 





I thought I loved him, but now I know he’s a fool. 


* He dares to pose to me letter ! x 
: a x pereon is half the fun of getting married ?”— 


N-O, no. Noth more, Why, a osal in 
Munsey's Weekly ae 














































































The Fire Escape and the Vine. 


“Very foolish to cling to me, Suppose an 
accident were to rey where would you be? 
Torn, trampled, crushed under hurrying feet. 

ik at those sunflowers? They stand on their 
own stems, theydo. Catch them sticking their 
at yellow 8 between my bars—not 
much, I like independence, I do.” 

Thus spake the Fire Escape. 

** How hard-hearted you are,” murmured the 
Vine, flinging a tendril lovingly about the 
upper railing. 

“IT was born so,” replied the Fire Escape, 
grimly. 

** And how cold,” continued the Vine, 

‘** My nature,” growled the Fire Escape. 

‘* But I love you,” whispered the Vine, “ be- 
cause you are so strong and so tall and such a 
help tome! When I was a little thing anda 
stranger in this street I looked up and saw 
you, great and dark, reaching almost to the 
oi Oh! you looked so terrible, and, if you 
will pardon me, so ugly that I was frightened 
at first ; but then it was pleasant and restful 
to lean —— your mighty frame. I quite 
ex myself up to it and grew and grew, and 

udded and blossomed, till, as you know, the 
assers-by stop in amazement, saying: ‘How 
autiful that Fire Escape looks!’ 

‘**Still ours is not a suitable union,” per- 
sisted the Fire Escape. ‘‘I have a great mis- 
sion to perform ; I am here to save human life, 
You should have cast your lot in with some nice 
country cottage—not a coarse, old tenement 
like me,” 

** Love goeth whither it is sent,” sighed the 
Vine meekly, and clung cioser. 


That night a woman with a babe at her 
breast dropped a lighted lamp. 

Flames darted here, there, everywhere; 
hungrily, gloatingly. 

People madly flung their poor possessions 
from the windows. Engines rattled a 
the streets. Brave men climbed:the sturdy 


















































Kicker School Shoes for 







Try Them 





Spring or ordinary heel. 


Reliable 








I have four flats, 26 x 100, well 
stocked with Bedroum Suites, Din- 
ingroom Suites, Parlor Suites, Hall 
Racks, Tables, Book Cases, etc., etc. 










I make any style of Furniture to 
order at your own price. In Uphol- 
stering I carry a large stock of Cov- 
ering and Frames, and can supply 
anything. 


Prices Low 





FINE 
UPHOLSTERING 


FURNITURE 


R. F. PIEPER 
436 Yonge Street 





Fire Escape, and carried children and womea 
down its iron sides. Splendid streams of water 
waged upon the blazing buildin 
orning dawned, e and blue. The Fire 
Escape stood tall and dark, but the poor, pretty 
little Vine lay dead at its feet, a victim of mis- 
oe affection.— Pearl Eytinge in Dramatic 
rror. 





She Knew. 


Mrs. Winslow Winthrop Blueblood—Show 
me something in gloves, please ; something 
suitable for evening wear. 

Miss Mame Chawgum (caleslady at glove 
counter)— Oh, something for evening wear, did 
you say. Jady? How would ycu like these ? 

Mrs, Blueblood— They seem hardly suitable 
for evening wear, and— 

Miss Chawgum— ne pardon, ma’am, but I 
have a pair just like them and I wear mine to 
parties and balls and receptions of all kinds 
and I can assure you that they are just the 
caper for evening wear. 





Great Inducements, 


Mrs, Geegoe (to new servant)—The last ser- 
vant had a habit of going into the parlor with 
her young man and sitting there the whole 
evening. Have youa young man? 

New Servant—No, mum; but I might get 
one with such inducements offered. 


———— 





Taking the Safe Side. 
Mrs, Nerfus—I’m sure I heard a noise down- 
stairs. There must be burglars in the house! 
Mr. Nerfus—Nonsense! Why should burglars 
wish to make a noise ?— Puck. 





Husband—Dr. Foote, the chiropodist, will 


dine with us to-day. 
Wife—All right ; I'll order corned beef. 








THE KICKERS HAVE COME: 
KENNEDY’S 


Children lead the world. 
6 to 7 ~ - - $1.00 
8to10 - - . 1.26 
li to 2 . - - 1.60 


Orders by mail solicited. 























Large Stock 











Fancy Furniture imported from 
Germany, England, France, United 
States, etc., in great variety at low- 
est possible prices. It will be a 
pleasure to see them. 
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All my furniture is guaranteed by 


me. I have but one very- 
thing marked in stele Sune Save. 
pack for from the coun- 
try free of charge. 


Showing no Trouble 





























AN ASTONISHING OFFER 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 





Large Quarto, 8 1-2 x 11 Inches 
1,636 Pages 


WITH DENNISON’'S PATENT INDEX 





It Should Be in Every Home Where There is 
a Stucent or Reader! Every School 
Boy Should Have Access to It! 


Cold with Toronto Saturday Night for $9 


FOR 


NOTICE 


THIS IS NOT THE EDITICN which is! 
being offered by other local papers, but one 
worth 


TWICE AS MUCH MONEY 


It is reprinted frem an edition 12 years 
later. It is bound STRONGLY and HAND- 
SOMELY — not thrown together. It is 
printed on PAPER—not pulp beard. It will 
WEAR—not fall to pieces. 

it is CHEAPER, LATER and BETTER. 
It has the patent Index, for which one dollar 
extra is charged by the regular publishers. 

Come inte our office and examine this and 
the other editions. We will sell them with 
SATURDAY NIGHT fifty cents cheaper 
than our own editions. When you see them 
you won't have them ; you will take ours. 


FoR — Saturday Night, delivered at 
your bome for one year -$250— 
—Webster's Dictionary - 5.00— 
$7.50 


I CURE FITS! 


ALCUR 


HOW (COMES THIS EXTRAORDINARY REDUC- 
TION IN PRICE? 

The copyright on the Editicn of Webster's Dictionary 
that we now cffer to you having expired, gives the right to 
reproduce it. We gladly embrace the a of doir g 
so, at a price that will bring it within the reach of thou- 
sands who could not afford to pay for this Great Work $12. 
The monopoly on this Standa:d Work is now fortunately 
removed, which enables us to cffer it to }ou at an astonish- 
ingly low price. The question naturally arises, how.can 
we do so and give it with euch Fine Paper, Good re 
and Elegant Bindings fcr this money’? Our answer is t 
by means of the Gelatine Process the work was reproduced 
entire without a line of type being set. By this meang not 
only is the cost of er saved, but that of editors, 
writers and proofreaders. The above saving, combined 
with the extraordinary cheapening of paper and wonderful 
economy in labor by improved machinery enabling the 
printing of ten copies in the same time and at the same 
cost that it used to take to print one, enables it to be 
cffered to the public at this remarkably ao 

No other Reprint Edition of Webster's Dictionary is so 
complete as this one is ; not only does this Edition con- 
tain all the words that the great Noah Webster ever de- 
fined, but 10,000 additional new words have been added to 
it. The Appendix of this Edition contains much valuable 
matter that is not in the other cheap editions, such as fol- 
lows: The Pronunciation of the principal European 
languages, Quotations, Phraser, etc., from Lstin, French, 
Italian and Spanish; Mottoes of the diffe.ent States in the 
Union, Abbre eto. 

It also contains a table of 15,000 Seeman. 11 pages of 
A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Greek and Latin Proper 
Names, 47 3 of A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern 
Geographical ee. and 1,500 Pictorial Illustrations. 

In addition to the above there is added to it a store- 
house of individual facts ard dates of important events 
covering more than 4,100 — of the World’s History, be- 
girning 2234 B.C.; those historical facts and dates are of 
much value and ecamnet be found in any other Dic- 
tiorary in the English language, which makes this Edition 
a still greater Educator than the original. This great 
Educator and Standard Work that we now -eprint and 
<ffer to you at this wonderfully low ought to be in 
every home in this country. It is Strongly aud Hand. 
somely Bound in Full Library Leather, Half datsia and 
Full Calf., contaiaing 1,635 pages, an Appendix and 1,500 

torial Illustrations. 

o @bserve that our Edition, unlike every cther . heap 
edition in the market, is Stronely and 

Bound, is printed on an excellent quality of book paper, 
and the prees work is first-class ; our aim teas See 
a volume that shall be in every tin bertne Sime et 
high character of the work and the superior ot 
Sarurpay Nieur. Ci me ard see our book. It will sur- 


prise ) ou. 
The SHEPPARD PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
© Adelaide Street West. 


THOUSANDS OF BOTTLES 
GIVEN AWAY YEARLY. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT is a twelve-page, handsomely illus- 
(wated paper, published weekly and devoted to its readers. 


Office, 9 Adelaide Street West, Toronto. 
TELEPHONE No. 1709. 
Gubsoriptions will be received on the following terms : 
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Music. 

The last ten days have seen quite a revival 
of musical performances, some of which were 
of considerable dimensions. On the 19th there 
were two events which were both important. 
At the Metropolitan Church Mr. S. P. Warren 
of Grace Church, New York, was the principal 
feature at aconcert given under the auspices 
of the Canadian College of organists. Mr. 
Warren had come to the city to preside at the 
first annual examination of candidates for the 
distinctions offered by the College. This was 
taken advantage of by the committee to secure 
his assistance in the performance of a pro- 
gramme of organ and choral music before the 
College, candidates and their friends. The at- 
tendance was not as large as the programme 
deserved, but was still sufficiently so to pay 
the expenses undergone in the matter. 

° 


Some two hundred and fifty voices took part 
in the chorus representing the choirs of the 
Metropolitan, Jarvis Street Baptist, Ascension 
and Central Methodist churches, with outside 
assistance. The choruses sung were well- 
known numbers,- as was proper at this 
season of the year when continued rehear- 
sal for new works would call for more 
enthusiasm and self-denial than the weather 
allows. A pleasing feature of the evening 
in this connection was the fact that the 
choruses were accompanied by the organists 
of the different choirs assisting as; well as 
by Mr. F. H. Torrington. The first chorus— 
Gounod’s familiar March Romaine—was ac- 
companied by Mr. A. S. Vogt, and received an 
extremely good rendering. The chorus sang 
crisply and with smart attacks, which, with 
good intonation and a more than usually effect- 
ive balance of parts made the choral work of 
the evening good throughout. Mr. Doward's 
turn came next, producing a very fair render- 
ing of The Heavens are Telling, though a rather 
bold accompaniment endangered the chorus 
attack occasionally. Mr. Torrington had 
the next choral number. The Inflammatus, 
from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, which was 
particularly well done, the solo being sung by 
Miss Kate Ryan. The Gloria from Mozart's 
Twelfth Mass, accompanied by Mr. Vogt, and 
the Hallelujah chorus from the Messiah, were 
the other numbers sung by thechorus. Miss 
Alice Waltz gave a feeling rendering of Faure’s 
Sancta Maria, which won muh approbation, 
and a very good rendering of Carschmann’s 
quartette, Protect us Through the Coming 
Night, was given by Misses Mortimer and 
Flint, and Messrs. Stouffer and Baguley. 

Mr. Warren’s numbers were the Bach Toc- 
cata in F, the overture and Mendelssohn’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, and Thiele’s Con- 
certstueck in C minor, a selection sufficiently 
‘varied to display his versatility. The Bach 
mumber was delightfully played. Mr. Warren 
is a mas‘er of organ technique, and all his work 
flows with a most agreeable smoothness and 
ease. In the Mendelssohn overture he played 
his own arrangement, which is an _ excel- 
jent reproduction of orchestral effects, though 
the does not always strictly follow original 
instrumentation. In the Thiele number Mr. 
Warren showed what he could do with 
‘organ music of the purest school, and he suc- 
ceeded in pleasing professionals and dilettante. 

* 

The excellence of Mr. W. H. Sherwood of 
Boston as a pianist and as a teacher is pretty 
well known in Toronto by this time in spite of 
some idiosyncrasies which detract slightly 
from the effect of his work. The occasion of 
his visit to Toronto as examiner ia piano for 
the Conservatory of Music was used by Mr. 
Fisher to arrange a very acceptable pro- 
gramme in which Mr. Sherwood bore the 
chief part, assisted by some of Signor 
D Auria’s most promising pupils. Association 
Hall was well filled, and Mr. Sherwood 
Played a programme which served to display 
his virtuosity. His rendering of the Bach 
Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue was scholarly 
and correct and quite a model. He found con- 
genial matter in the Schumann Maestoso 
Semper Energico as also in two clever little 
pieces of his own composition Exhilaration 
and Ethelinda, the former being aptly nemed. 
Asan exponent of Beethoven, Mr. Sherwood 
shows a strong coloring of his own individu- 
ality, one not by any means inconsistent with 
the general conception of the master, yet suffi- 
ciently divergent to be interesting to the 
student. His reading of the Sonata Appas- 
sionata was careful and conscientious, with 
just enough of Mr. Sherwood in it to make it 
Piquant. The Paganini-Liszt Campanella was 
well p.ayed though some of us would have 
liked to find greater speed in what is essen- 
tially a piece of virtuosity. His sympathy 
with Liszt was shown in his excellent render- 
ings of the Etudo in D flat, and of the Tann- 
hwuser March. The vocal number were very 
good. Miss Annie B, Rose gave a very pleasing 
rendition of an air from Carmen. The Reine 
de Saba Aria sung by Miss Maude Stevenson 
gave an opportunity to show the lady's fine, 
rich voice, Mr. Robinson’s Piff! Paff! from the 
Haguenots was alittle mild, but very promising. 
Blamenthal’s Venetian Boat song was excel- 
Iently sung by Miss Eva Roblin and Miss 
Carrie Chaplin. 


The two great music schools in Toronto are 
celebrating the close of the scholastic year by a 
series of concerts which are strongly indicative 
of the measure of good these establishments 
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are doing in our midst. Unfortunately their 
two large concerts came on the one evening— 
on Tuesday last—and it was quite a tax on the 
poor wight who had to be at both on that 
warm, fine night. The audiences felt 
the heat too, but were interested in the success 
and progress of their young friends to an ex- 
tent that filled both the Pavilion and Associa- 
tion Hall. The College of Music held forth at 
the former place and had a programme that 
embraced the names of Misses Wey, Benson, 
Aldrich, Boultbee, Clarke, Sara Ryan, Sullivan 
and Barr as piano performers ; Mesdames Cox 
and Weir, Misses Eila Paterson, May Donelly, 
Ecclestone, Reynolds, May Clarke and Messrs. 
Robinson and Lugsdin as vocalists, with Mrs. 
Church as violinist and Miss Houston as elocu- 
tionists. The latter young ,lady showing con- 
siderable artistic talent. The programme was 
well carried out, the piano concerto move- 
ments being accompanied by an orchestra. 
I could not, of course, stay for all the 
concert and may have missed the best 
performances, but I was much struck with 
Mrs. Weir's voice. It is a fine contralto of 
a rarely rich and sympathetic quality. We 
should hear of her in the future. The piano 


work was excellent. 
cm 


At Association Hall the Conservatory pupils 
put forth their best efforts. The fact that so 
many of the audience left early should ust. be 
charged against the performers, but rather to 
the stifling heat in the room. The programme 
was one of great variety, and its performance 
was creditable to both teachers and pupils. 
The performers were Misses Lizzie J. Schooley 
and Alice M. Taylor as organists; Mrs. J. L. 
Nicholls, Misses Gertrude Davis, Edith H. 
Beatty, Mary Johnston, Louie Macdowell, Via 
McMillan, Elsie Darling and Louie Reeve as 
pianists; Misses Maud Fairbairn and Lena 
Hayes as violinists ; Misses Jennie E. Graham 
and Eva May as elocutionists, and Misses 
Annie Hawkins, Anna McWhinney and 
Mr. J. L. O'Malley as vocalists. The piano 
concert selections were accompanied by Mr. 
J. D. A. Tripp and the conservatory string 
quintette, composed of Messrs, Obernier, 
Lauria, D'Auria, Dinelli and Barber. Gener- 
ally speaking the renditions were excellent and 
the applause was most enthusiastic for each 


number. 
- 


The examinations of the Canadian College of 
Organists were held last week, with the result 
that seven candidates have won their A. C. O. 
with a remarkably high percentage of marks. 
This may be explained by the fact that some of 
them have been working successfully on the 
Trinity College exam3., and also by the fact 
that some have been working on the Fellow- 
ship degree. As it is they all secured 
over ninety per cent. of the maximum, The 
successful candidates are, in the order of 
excellence, Mr. T. A. Blakeley, Miss Florence 
Clarke, Mr. Alexander Hamilton, Mr. McNally, 
Mr. Ward, Mr. Thomas of Hamilton, and Mr. 
R. Hall. 2 


That was a sad and sudden taking off on 
Saturday when Mr. Edwin T. Coates lost his 
life. He was very popular with all classes with 
whom he came in contact. With a fine baritone 
voice, he was fast becoming a favorite on con- 
cert programmes, and he had that quiet self- 
confidence and a conscientious acquisition 
of technical resources which made him a 
leader of men, and the choir at the Rich- 
mond Methodist Church as well as the 
Glee Club of the Toronto Bicycle Club 
have good witness to his ability as a conductor. 
His musical ability was inherited. Years ago 
his father was my comrade in the oratorio 
choruses in the old days under Mr. John Carter, 
and it was always a pleasure to sing beside 
him, he was so sure and solid. The many 
friends, young and old, of Edwin Coates will 
sincerely mourn his untimely demise. 

7 


Miss Horning, who has been singing at the 
Jarvis street Baptist church for some time, 
will shortly leave the city for Brantford, where 
she has accepted an engagement at the Park 
street Baptist church. 


e 
Liberati’s Band of New York will play here 
on July 16 and 17—a welcome break to the 
summer rest. 


* 


The Toronto Choral Society last week elected 
the following officers at its annual meeting: 
W. B. MeMurvich, hon. president ; S. B. Brush, 
Dr. S. S. Ryerson, hon. vice-presidents; E. A. 
Scadding, president; Charles Boeckh, jr., lst 
vice-president ; R. Mainwaring, 241d vice-presi- 
dent; Alex. Cromar, hon. treasurer; Thomas 
Symington, hon. secretary; A. G. Hodgetts, 
Alex, Ross, M. E. Long, F. R, Clougher, John 
Gemmell, committee. METRONOME, 





The Drama. 





The following ludicrous skit has been pub- 
lished as showing the methods of farce-comedy 
manufacture : 

‘“‘Suppose the manager and the author 
closeted together, arranging the cast of their 
production. It has been cbristened The Vil- 
lage Disinfectory, because that title has the 
least possible connection with the play. The 
manager turns over the leaves of the manu- 
script and prattles on to the bewildered author 
something after this style : 

*** Now, then, first of all the girls! We 
must have plenty of girls! There are only 
three in thiscast. Bosh! Each of these three 
must have four cousins or five schoolmates, or 
six mothers in-law, or—well, anyhow, what 
are the three? Araminta Sylphide, a dashing 
young circus ricer. All right! I'll engage 
Miss Rotundity for that.’ 

** But she’s so awfully stout,’ suggests the 
author, 

‘**T know it,’ answers the manager. ‘That's 
where the fun comes in.’ 

“* The author scratches his head and tries in 
vain to see the joke. 

** Now, then,’ continues the manager, ‘ these 
other two girls. Great heavens! they are two 
sedate old maids. Never mind. I'll make 
them frisky soubrettes and engage a song-and- 
dance couple for them.’ 

** The author almost faints, but endeavors to 
prevent his senses from running after his wits. 

**Now for the men.’ Ani the manager 
glances at the MS. again. ‘Mr. Mumm. What 




























































just give these seemingly dull places an oppor- 
tunity to show what they can doin the way of 
entertaining guests, of decorating their streets, 
of filling their thoroughfares with thousands 
upon thousands of sight-seers, of sports and 


ishe? A young gentleman who comes on very 
often and says very little. He makes love, 
eh? Good! That will do for my principal 
comedian. He can cut out all your straight 
lines and gag in some funny ones of his own, 
He'll make them roar at the love scene. I'll 
engage the best man in the business for that 
part.’ 

“The author begins to look twenty years 
older. 

*** Now, what's this one? A dude? Oh, no. 
Dudes are played out. The legit. has worked 
them to death. We'll make him a tough sport, 
and I'll get Billy Jack. He’s great at toughs, 


and he won’t bother about your lines, as long 


as he can introduce a good song.’ 

‘“‘The author feels tempted to scream in a 
very high key. 

““* And this one? A detective, eh? And no 
dialect, either? Oh, he must have a dialect. 
I'll get a big character specialty artist for that. 
He shal be an Irishman in the first act, aDutch- 
man in the second, a Chinaman in the third, 
and throw in three or four more nationalities 
here and there, just according to how much 
time he has. Now we’re all right! The other 
parts I'll alter according to what people I can 
get. Then we'll put in a bathing chorus, and 
a policeman’s march, and a ballet, and a Japan- 
ese troupe, and——’ 

“The author grabs his hat and gropes his 
way out, with his mind full of suicidal intent. 
That is the last seen of the author until the 
final rehearsals ; then he creeps in like a timid 
player trying to dodge a baseball, sits in the 
orchestra, waits in vain to hear one of his own 
lines, and at last rings for an ambulance. His 
next appearance is on the first night of produc- 
tion, arranged in a dress suit and an exultant 
mien, He listens to the first act—all gags; 
the second act—all gags ; the third act—he is 
carried out, hopelessly insane. 

** And yet, after all, it is just the same as 
politics. The author submits the original bill, 
and the comedians offer amendments until the 
purpose of the bill is changed from temper- 


ance to intoxication.” 
* 


Said a theatrical manager in New York the 
other day: ‘‘I have been in this business for 
twenty years and I can honestly say that any 
young woman who has a comfortable home is 
a fool to leave it to go out with a traveling 
company. Salaries are getting smaller, women 
are crowding into this business greatly in 
excess of the demand, and the number of com- 
binations that can be relied on to play out their 
seasons and pay salaries in the face of poor 
receipts is extremely small. If the manage- 
ment does well the actor gets the salary he was 
engaged for;. if business is bad salaries are 
reduced or temporarily suspended, or the 
season is closed, and the members of the com- 
pany find it difficult or perhaps fmpossible to 
get other places. Let me tell you right here 
that the girl who can get $15 a week in an 
office is a great deal better off than the one 
who is supposed to get $40 a week as an 
actress. For even if she receives her salary 
for thirty-five weeks, by the time she has paid 
for her clothes and her summer vacation she 
will have nothing left.” 


7 
Handsome Maurice Barrymore is going star- 
ring on his own hook next season, and will 
have for his first play one from the pen of Au- 
gustus Thomas, author of A Man of the World, 
and adapter of Editha’s Burglar. 
e 


The Boston Beacon says: ‘‘Mrs. Mary An- 
derson-Navarro is honeymooning it by this time 
in Venice, which is just now at its loveliest. 
She has put a barrier between herself and the 
stage by selling her wardrobe, and her deter- 
mination to live a private life will doubtless be 
well kept. A sad epithalmium from Mr, Wil- 
liam Winter is now in order.” 

Jakobowski, the comic opera musical com- 
poser, is only thirty-one years old, 

* 


An applicant for seats to see the burlesque of 
Faust Up to Date in Edinburgh the other day 
asked the box-office clerk seriously if Mr, Irv- 
ing was in the cast. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fanny Davenport is the sug- 
gestive phrasing of the Sunday Herald's Lon- 
don theatrical correspondent. 

* 


Joseph Haworth will appear next season in 
W. F. Sage’s play of Destiny. Thestory of this 
play is that of Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities. 


Nym Crynkle, it is said, has just sold his 
novel, The Toltec Cup, to a New York publish- 
ing house for $10,000. 


* 

Mr. P. F. Baker, the actor, lately received 
the following billet doux from an Iowa man- 
ager: ‘*My house will Bee close Next week. 
No Show Ben Sinse the Hunt coy co. which 
Dun well. $6.00a Knight, Answer yours in 


Every sence of the word,” 
* 


Madame Ponisi will next season fill the place 
in the Jefferson-Florence company which was 
this season occupied by Mrs, Drew. Madame 
Ponisi was the famous Mrs. Malaprop of the 
Wallack stock company. 

* 


Hughey Dougherty had a severe attack of 
stage fright when he played for the first time 
in white face at Long Branch a week ago. It 
is said that on that occasion he gave an en- 
tirely new and origina! joke to the audience—-a 
phenomenal performance, which is unknown 
in the annals of negro minstrelsy, 








With Paddle and Peterboro’. 


Por Saturday Night. 

Galt in her holiday attire is the most charm- 
ing of places. Last week she opened those big 
Scotch Canadian arms of hers and took to her 
hospitable heart all the pleasure-seekers, the 
idlers, the strangers and pilgrims who flocked 
from near and far to participate in the summer 
carnival that has proved a revelation to out- 
siders. 

Some of these small western towns are con- 
sidered so provincial by their more metro- 
politan sisters that they too seldom have 
sufficient mention even in the city press; but 
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parades and music and general gaiety, and 
perhaps, like pretty little grey stone Galt, they 
will surprise and please the most critical 
visitor, We had spent two delightful days, 
and two jolly late-to-bed nights, we had been 
hospitably received and liberally entertained, 
some of our party had carried off the hand- 
somest cups in the canoe regatta, leaving Galt 
and Toronto cupless and prizeless in many of 
the races, and now we must return to sleepy 
old Brantford, for the carnival was over and 
Lent had come, and one cannot have cakes and 
ale forever. 

It was a great mjnd that bethought itself of 
the afivisability of running the river home, 
instead of being transmitted thereto by the 
unromantic medium of a hot, crowded excur- 
sion train. So, accordingly, at 11.30 Saturday 
morning, :we ran our heaviest canoe out of the 
natty little club house, portaged the dam with 
the assistance of some stalwart Galt arms, and 
in another moment were tossing on the rapids 
that scamper between the rocky edges the 
town has crept so closely to. 

The owner of a sweet, dark, girlish face 
threw us a farewell kiss from the shore, and 
that magnificent athlete Galt may well be so 
proud of—whom none can pass with a single 
paddle, brought with him his scarcely less ath- 
letic brother, and were the last to wave their 
hats and call out to us: ‘* Here’s luck.” 

But Galt, with its warm hearts, its pretty 
maidens and bright men, its handsome arches 
and gay bunting, is floating far behind us, the 
old Grand River scurries eastward, whirling us 
along between the daintiest green banks and 
softest shores in Ontario. An hour brings 
some scenery that promises bolder outlines, 
and in ten minutes more we sight a little old- 
time village ; we are suffering from thirst, fur 
through some negligence we had forgotten to 
bring anything to drink, or anything to drink 
from, so we pull up at the hillside hamlet and 
our stern paddle goes to explore for—lemons. 
O! Glenmorris, thou unreliable one, with thy 
musical name and empty inn! 

Our would-be Stanley returns, like Hiawa- 
tha, ‘‘empty-handed, heavy-hearted.” Glen- 
morris is too righteous to contain even a lemon 
or a bottle of ginger ale. But as soon as we 
are afloat once more, we forget our grievances 
and lose ourselves in the exquisite touches of 
color and outline that only Ontario, when wed@- 
ded to June, can produce. We almost inhale 
the beauty, it is so full and opulent. Thesense 
of sight is insufficient to absorb the humaniz- 
ing loveliness of these wild, uninhabited shores, 
But we rush onward so restlessly through the 
many twists and twirls of the stream, that 
while we engineer our little craft between the 
omnipresent boulders, our pet bit of scenery 
has floated far behind us. 

And now asweet, far sound reaches our ears, 
and the blood leaps excitedly into our cheeks— 
does the world of music contain anything as 
witching as the harmony and laughter of fall- 
ing waters? Does the finest orchestral combi- 
nation, or the most perfect human voice com- 
mand a tone, or a scale of tones as entrancing 
and fascinating as the cadence of rapids swirl- 
ing before you down stream? 

We toss off our Tam-o’-Shanters, grasp our 
paddles more powerfully and shoot to the 
brink of a dam that stretches horizontally 
ahead, for a second our brave little canoe 
trembles on’ the brow of the rushing hill of 
water, then down it plunges—tossed like a 
feather in a tornado. The great waves at the 
foot of the dam recurl over the turtle deck, 
and a shower of big, glassy drops splash into 
our faces and deluge our flannels. 

Our sturdy Peterboro’ shivers like an aspen, 
but there is a scrong muscle at the stern 
paddle, and with bow straight ahead, it dashes 
gaily into a mile of comparatively calm water. 
Still to forward we hear the purling voice of 
the Five-Mile Rapid. frolicking and roystering 
over its rocky bed. Just here the river melts 
into a crescent, between such high, wild, 
densely wooded banks that one is reminded of 
some of those rugged, sequestered lakes in 
Muskoka. 

One last, hurried glimpse at this possible 
Eden, and we dart like an arrow iato 
the boiling eleven-linked rapid; no svoner 
are we out of the first than we are 
into the second, and at the end of 
the chain we are quite ready for luncheon 
and our much longed-for drink. We land 
and make a holt for some water that we 
see trickling frcm the bank overhead—on closer 
inspection we discover it is a petrifactive 
spring, shells and mosses and branches lie 
about in every degree of petrifaction. We 
hesitate. Will this delicious looking water 
transform our interior economy into stone? 
The evil would be scarcely greater than this ter- 

rible thirst in our throats, so we drink from a 
cup made of our palms, and come what may, 
for the present at least we are grateful for this 
icy, limpid draught, as pure in its unconven- 
tional serving as the childbood it recalls, 

We loll and rest for an hour and a half, then 
re-embark, reaching the town of Paris at 4 
p.m. Fifteen miles more of curling waves, of 
alternate rugged and velvet scenery, of a free 
wind on which great lazy cranes rise with 
slowly flapping wings at our nearing, of the 
occasional whispers of land-locked springs fall- 
ing over shelving rocks and watery green 
ferns, of sweet summer airs where the aroma of 
dark cedars and belated spring flowers inter- 
weaves, and then we se2 tall steeples that we 
recognize, and hear familiar-toned bells ringing 
six o’clock, in two minutes more we are in the 
Brantford Canoe Club house, having made a 
run of thirty-five to forty miles with five hours’ 
facile paddling. 

We are very brown and horribly untidy, but 
our Bohemian afternoon has surpassed any- 
thing that the gaiety of the most brilliant Can- 
adian city could give us. 

Aye—even yet the echo of those rollicking 
waters sings me toslumberat night, and I dream 
the winds are splashing the waves across the 
gunwale, drenching my uncovered head and 
collarless throat with coolest spray from the 
old Grand River, which a gifted young Cana- 


dian describes as “glistening in its doubliags 
and windings like a silver serpent.” 
PAULINE JOHNSON, 





Modern Terms, 


**They say Miss Brown has got the rocks.” 
“TIois true.” 

** Are you going to propose?” 

* I haven’t got the sand,”— Boston Courier, 








The Golden Wedding. 


oo 


For Saturday Night. 


“Come to our Golden Wedding, 
And join in our joyous cheer, 

In the pride and pleasure of spreading 
A feast to the Golden Year ; 

Our gons, and our sons’ bright children 
Will gather about us no *— 

We have place for thee too among them, 
For son, though not son, art thou.” 


So ran the cherry message 
Asking, alas! in vain, 
For only the heart can j urney 
When the shackles of toil restrain, 
But the heart shall surely be present, 
A silent guest and u seen, 
Claiming place in the glad re-union 
Where its owner would fa'n have been. 


Three generations are gathered, 
Proving tueir goodly race, 

Round the brave old couple smiling 
Down from their pride of place, 

With snowy heads raised stoutly 
Scorniog ali craven fears | 

O! Time, as he stands and gently 
Scores off their fifty years. 


Fifty years loving and toiling, 
As a man and his wife should toil, 
T» leave a record behind them 
With never a taint to soil ; 
Bravely through fair and foul weather, 
Taking their pleasure and pain, 
Right nobly pulling together 
Till the Golden Gal they gain. 


Fifty years of a marriage— 
Right well they call them gold | 
Fifty years of a loving 
With a love thst could ne’er grow cold, 
For half a century dwelling 
Together through laughter and tears— 
Is marriage a failure? Worth telling, 
One failed not in fifty years ! 


Fifty milestones are standing 

Fair on the pathway of life, 
Fifty tokens commanding 

Homage to min and to wife; 
Each one brighter and fiirer, 

Till we come to the golden proof 
That Love dwelt for fifty summers 

Under one peaceful roof. 


Here is a sight for you, cynia, 
Here is a foil for your sneer, 
You who have scoffed at the notion 
That Love could out-live a year. 
Here fifty seasons of proving 
Have co ne, and bave passed and gone, 
Yet here is a love enduring 
And willing to still go on. 


May Time lead them gently downward 
Together toward the Gat:;; 
May the path be ever the smoothest 
Where yet they may walk or wait ; 
May Goi in his mercy a them 
Till their earthly cours: is run, 
And lovingly meet and greet them — 
“* Servants of mine—well done.” 
Ep. W. Sanpys 


A Country School. 


Pretty and pale and tired 

She sits in her st‘ff backad chair, 
While the blazing summer sun 

Shines ia on her soft brown hair. 
And the little brook without, 

That she hears through the open door, 
Mocks with its murmur cool 

Hard bench and dusty floor. 





It seems such an endless round— 
Grammar and A, B, C ; 

The blackboard and the sums ; 
The stupid geography ; 

When from teacher to little Jim 
Not one of them cares a straw, 
Whether *‘ John” is in any ‘‘ case,” 

Or Kansas in Omaha 


For Jimmy’s bare br» wn feet 

Are aching to wade in the stream, 
Where the trout to his luring bait 

Shall leap with a quick bright gleam ; 
And his teacher’s blue eyes stray 

To the fi »wers on the desk hard by, 
Till her thoughts have followed her eyes 

With a half-unconscious sigh-- 


Her heart outruns the clock, 
As she smells their faint sweet scent ; 
But when have time and heart 
Their measure in unison blent ? 
For time will haste or lag, 
Like your shadow on the grass, 
That liogers far behind, 
Or flies when you faia would pass. 


Have patience, restless Jim, 
The stream and fish will wait ; 
And patience, tired blue eyes— 
Down the winding road by the gate, 
Under the willow shade, 
Stands some one with fresher flowers ; 
So turn to your books again, 
And keep love f .r the after hours 
—Boston Beacon. 


The Song of the Sea. 


Their world was a world of enchantment ; 
A wonder of luminous light 

Ca ne out with a flaring of carmine, 
From all the black spaces of night ; 

The music of morn was as blithesome 
And cheery as music could be ; 

But all through the dawn and the daybreak 
I mourned for the sang of the sea. 





They showed me the marvellous flowers 
And fruits of their sun-beaten lands; 

They said, ‘* Here are vine-tangled valleys : 
Forget ye the barren white sands ; 

For a weariness unto the spirit 
The dash of the breakers must be ; 

So dwell ye beside our blue waters ; 
Forget the sad song of the sea.” 


And I wrapped me about in the sunlight, 
On the marge of a dimpling stream, 
And there in a tangle of lilies, 
I wove me a wonderful dream ; 
And a song from my dreamland went floating 
Far up where the angele must be, 
But deep in its under vibrations 
I heard the sweet song of the sea. 


With the dew in his locks al! a-glittter, 
The Prince of the Daytime lay dead ; . 

For the silver-white lance of the twilight 
Smote cff the gold crown from his head ; 

And the Princess of Night came to see him, 
Her ts all about him to hang ; 

And a nightingale screened in the thicket 
His song to the slumberer sang. 


And the stream from the tangle of lilies 
C.me winding its way through the sedge ; 
And a ilvery nocturne it rippled 
Among the tall flags on its edge ; 
But ite babble I fain would have given 
“ im: the pee wonne ea oe lull, 
ne DD ngale’s song would have bartered 
For a desolate cry of a gull. e 


Their world was a world of enchantment ; 
And they laughed with the laughter of scorn, 
When I turned me away from its 
ener pean fe ay morn ; 

& grand v the distance 
Insistently caliing to me, 
And I rose with a jubilant it 
And followed the song of the sea. 


Hagmer Wurrxey in Belford's Magazine. 
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Noted People. 





. The Ameer of Afghanistan is introducing 


the telegraph into his dominions, 


Anna Reeve Aldrich is enraptured with city 
life, and does most of her work in the quiet 


houfs of the night. 


Lady Verney, the elder sister of Florence 
Nightingale, whom she assisted in her philan- 


thropic work, is dead, 


Stoddard, the poet, has grown weary of being 
misrepresented and indignantly denies that he 


is ‘‘ old, feeble, blind or decrepit.” 

Heinrich Ibsen has a devoted assistant in 
his patient little wife, who writes sometimes 
all day copying manuscripts for him. 

Frank R. Stockton, William Drysdale, Julian 
Hawthorne all live within a tem-mile circle in 
the New Jersey suburbs of New York. 

Dr. Nansen, who is preparing for a journey 
to the North Pole by land, is uncertain whether 
the pole is solid or liquid, but he intends to 
pre-empt more or less of it. 

Miss Sarah Orne Jewett's literary work has 
been interrupted this spring by severe illness, 
from which, however, she is now fast recover- 
ing at South Berwick, Maine. 

One of the best looking of the women suf- 
fragists is Mre. Lillie Devereaux Blake. She is 
tall and has a delicately poised head and soft 
gray eyes. Her hair is turning gray. 

Pierre Lorillard is in the prime of life, with a 
strong and robust figure and a ruddy complex- 
ion. The annual expenses of his stables have 
sometimes reached the sum of $250,000. 

The King of the Belgians was having his 
portrait painted and became bored at the 
length of the sitting. ‘‘ Draw a large man 
with a big nose and you have me,” he said im- 
patiently to the artist. 

Miss Mary E. Banning has presented to the 
New York State Museum of Natural History a 
magnificent volume of illustrations in water 
colors, accompanied by manuscript descrip- 
tions, of about 175 species of the fungi of Mary- 
land, 

Mrs. Amelia Barr wrote her first story while 
imprisoned in her room with an injured limb. 
Her accident prevented her pursuing her work 

on the dailies, but the brave woman persevered 
in another direction, meeting with deserved 
success. 

Oscar Wilde refused an invitation to the din- 
ner of the Thirteen Club in London, on the 
ground that the object of the club to abolish 
the superstition was reprehensible and 
‘‘dreadful.” ‘Leave us some unreality,” he 
cries; ‘‘don’cs make us too offensively sare.” 


Rev. Joseph D, Wickan of Manchester, Ver- 
mont, is the oldest living graduate of Yale 
University. He received his degree in 1815, 
three-quarters of a century ago, and is now 
ninety-three. The oldest living graduate of 
Harvard is George Bancroft, the historian, 
who is the only survivor of the class of 1813. 


The poet Whittier has at his home a happy 
family, composed of a great black cat, a magni- 
ficent Newfoundland and an accomplished 
mocking-bird. When visitors tell him that 
mocking-birds are short-lived and that he will 
not be able to keep his pet much longer, he 
smiles dryly and replies: “‘ No, indeed, I fear 
not. He has been in our family more than 
twenty-five years now.” 

The Dowager Lady de Ro3, who was born in 
1795, still survives, at the advanced age of 
ninety-five, in excellent health, and as keenly 
interested in life as ever. Lady de Ros—then 
Lady Georgina Lernox—was present at the 
celebrated ball which was given by her father, 
the fourth Dake of Richmond, at Brussels, the 
night before the battle of Waterloo. Few 
other ladies now living can boast of having 
danced with Wellington that night. 


Rosa Bonheur and Buffalo Bill have frater- 
nized during the visit of the latter to Europes. 
Their love of animals is the sentiment in com- 
mon, which has created their friendship. Rose 
still wears a masculine style of dress, and keeps 
her haircut short. It is still as thick as ever, 
but begins to show silver among its ruddy 
brown, She is not tall, but carries her head so 
well that she looks of higher stature than she 
really is, 

Mr. Rider Haggard’s house in Suffolk is 
painted a brilliant mustard color. The printer 
unfortunately inquired of a facetious clerk 
the address to which Mr. Haggard’s proof 
sheets were to be sent. The youth told him 
Mustard Pot Hall, Bungay. Suspecting no 
evil, thither were they addressed. The author, 
who received them safely, called at the 
printer’s afterwards, and possibly convinced 
the clerk that too ready a pretty wit is not an 
enviable possession, 

The Prince of Waies has a very large ward- 
roba. Itincludes some three hundred pairs of 
trousers, and a proportionate number of other 
garmen‘s, in all sufficient to stock an outfitting 
establishment. The Prince is not “ dressed” 
by any tailor in particular, but gives orders to 
several. He likes black coats and varnished 
boots. He has several valets, only one of 
whom is employed about the Prince’s toilet. 
The others have charge of various branches of 
the wardrobe. 

The young Emperor of China, Kvang Hsu, 
lives in fear of assassination. He suspects poi- 
son in every cup and imagines every hand 
armed witha dagger. That the first suspicion 
is justified is shown by an incident that hap- 
pened last spring. A cup of white-rose tea, 
intended for him, was first tasted, according to 
custom, by a favorite courtier; the latter be- 
came ill at once and soon died in dreadful 
agony, The emperor, nevertheless, continues 
to imagine himself suzerain of the whole earth, 

besides brother of the sun and moon. 


The Queen of the Belgians is a clever nurse 
and quite as good as a doctor in emergencies. 
When one of her servants was stricken with 
apoplexy the other day, she applied the correct 
remedies so promptly and efficaciously as to 
secure his recovery in a very short time. This 
kind of active help is becoming quite fashion- 
able just now, partly owing to the ambulance 
classes that have been going on in England and 
on the Continent during the last few years. 
The Duchess of Albany obtained a certificate 
from one of these and quite recently the 
Duchess of Portland matriculated in a similar 
school, 

















































conversation as Bernhardt. 





Whip-Poor-Will. 





Soft and bright the dew was falling on the wild rose and 


the daisies, 


And the giory slowly faded from the cloud-land of the 


West. 


And the mountains, o’er their vale-babes, spread their 


cradle-gilt of hazes, 


While the night-wind crooned the lullaby that soothed 


them to their rest. 


When a boy, with face of culprit, and a man, severe of 


feature, 


Came together down the flower-bordered pathway by the 


hill, 

And the bird in yonder elm-tree, like a mad, revengeful 
creature, 

Cried ion tones so full of malice, Whip-poor-will. Whip- 
poor-will. 


For that day the boy had loitered, on the path across the 
meadow, 

With his little red-cheeked, dark-eyed sweetheart, Katie, 
by his side, a oe | 

When, within the crabthorn thicket, hidden’ deep ia purple 
shadow, 

A bird's nest full of baby birds the little youngsters spied ; 

** Please, Billy, les me see em!” cried little bright-eyed 
Kittie ; sa vscke amp Sua 

Billy got them, and she clasped them with that happy 
mother thrill, 

As a child will clasp a duckling—just a bit too tight—what 


<= pity! oie 

She had squeezed to death the helpless little nestling whip- 
poor-will ! 

O’er her victim, broken-hearted, Katie’d weep and sadly 
ponder, TH 

Billy clasped her in his arms and tried to soothe away her 
tears; 


They forgot that they were truants from the country school- 
house yonder, 

And his little sweetheart’s sorrow banished manly Will 7 
fears. : 

When the sun was slowly sinking, and the stars came out 
on picket, 

Billy helped the little maiden o'er the log across the rill, # 

And they started, as a voice from the horror-haunted 


thicket 

Seemed t2 wail and shriek in anger, Whip-poor-will ! 
Whip-p>or-will ! 

So that night pcor Kittie waited, as the two came down to- 
gether, 

For the father looked so angry and the boy hai naught to 
say, 

And she knew the teacher’d told him, ’twixt remarks about 
the weather, 

That poor Billy had been absent from the school for half-a- 
day. 

As she waits beside the turnstile, how the little red lips 


quiver, 

And the tears of love and sorrow now the big sad eyes 
fill, 

As she hears the voices calling from the wood b2side the 


river, 

To that father unrelenting, ‘‘ Whip-poor-wili ! Whip-poor- 
will !” 

With a sob she stood before them—‘‘’Twasn’t Billy, it was 
me, sir! 

For I loved a little bird to death. There where the nest 
was hid.” 

And he tried to stop my cryin’, for I felt so bad, you see, 
sir!” 

And a voice among the daisies seemed to chirp out, ‘‘ Katie 
did!” 

But the Father puritanic said: ‘‘ The boy acts so deprav- 
edly ; 


He’s a lazy little truant from his books and lessons still. 

I must punish him,” he answered, so Will took his whip- 
ping bravely. 

And the bird screamed out in triumph, “ Whip poor-will! 
Whip-poor-will |” 


Years rolled on. They’re man and matron in the little cot- 
tage yonder, 

And a cooing baby nestles in the mother’s arms to rest, 

And the bearded lips smile kindly and the manly eyes grow 
fonder, 

And the strong arms draw the babe and mother closer to 
his breast ; 

And his kiss is full of loving, and the big, strong voice is 
wooing 

As he listens to the echo from the elm beside the mill. 

For he sees again the sad eyes and the gentle red lips 


suing, 
As he hears the night-bird calling, ‘‘ Whip-poor-will ! Whip- 
poor-will !” 


Cuarence Bennett in the Dramatic Mirror. 





The Masculine Girl. 


ic 








HE woman of to- 
day is unique. 
Such a type 
was never 
known before. 
Now that she 
has decided to 
ride horseback 
man-fashion, 
she hasaroused 
so much alarm 
that a society 
has been form- 
ed in England 
for the pur- 
pose of check- 

: Ra vr ing her head- 

es long career to- 
ward masculinity. The world can stand 
the modern girl when she wears masculine 
shirts, collata, cuffs, cravats, gloves, boots, 
jackets, ulsters, hats, rings, umbrellas, waist- 
coats, and even a single glass, but when she 
proposes to straddle a horse there is a sudden 
jerk backward, 

The American girl has the fad. For some 
inscrutable reason she has a rabid desire to lay 
hold of her beauty and compress it into the 
semblance of a brick. The purpose of her life 
is the abolition of the curve, The soft, grace- 
ful, and symmetrical lines of the symbol of 
absolute beauty—the untrammelled figure of a 
beautiful woman—are squeezed and forced in- 
to the rigid and wooden form of men’s attire. 
With the masculine clothes has come a grena- 
dier-like carriage and a manner that is every- 
thing but feminine. 

In England the desire of women to ride man- 
fashion is not a half-hearted one at all. They 
claim that they are handicapped by the side- 





Donna Emelia Pardo Bazan, who wrote the 
article on Spanish women in the Fortnightly a 
short time ago, is the best abused woman in 
Spain, and the cleverest and most courageous 
woman who has gone into print in a long 
while. In that semi-Moorish nation, where, 
until a decade ago, a woman veiled almost as 
closely as an Oriental, it is not hard to imagine 
the hubbub this beautiful creature has raised 
with her pen. Fortunately she is related to one 
of the oldest and noblest families in Galicia 
and has the advantage of rank and birth. She 
is said to be pretty, piquant, extremely nervous 
in temperament and as charming and witty in 
























fox-hunters take. 


vantage. 
hunting counties of England, 


country with perfect ease. 


pummel to grip in the jumps. 


of these ‘‘advanced” women, London women 


have cultivated a direct, calm, and almost inso- 


lent stare, and they face a crowd of men with- 


out the least trace of timidity or embarrass- 
I have seen a woman walk into a 
theater in London an hour late, raise her 
lorgnette carelessly, and stare at the people 


ment. 


until they rose one after the other and made 


room for her to pass. Then she would stroll to 


her seat, drop her wrap; from her bare shoul- 
ders, glance around the house with a bored ex- 
pression, and sink slowly into her seat. It is 
impossible to give an idea of the absolute com- 
posure of a London society woman in public. 
It will be understood, of course, that I am 
referring only to ladies of unquestioned repu- 
tation and position. 

In New York the effort of womenjto attain 
a masculine manner is growing rapidly. It is 
a phase of our craze for aping the English. Not 
long ago I stood in a small shop in Fifth 
Avenue selecting some gloves indifferently, 
while the clerk lounged against the counter 
and languidly examined his nails. Occasion- 
ally he yawned. The drowsy hush of the place 
was accentuated by the purring of a lazy cat. 
The lethargy of spring pervaded it all. 

Suddenly the door was flung open andj‘in 
stalked a girl of to-day, her beautiful head 
held high in the air and her face suffused with 
the ruddy glow of perfect health. A bull-dog 
tagged at her heels. The entrance of {the girl 
was like a blast of chilly airon a sultry August 
day. The curtains fluttered. 

“I say,” she said imperiously to the suddenly 
aroused clerk, “ you reylly must have anothah 
go at my shirts.” 

‘Yes, miss; what’s wrong?” 

‘““What’s wrong? Oh! I say, what's not 
wrong? Bosom rumply, sleeves too short, and 
no end of things. Upon myj word, it’s 
wretched.” 

She was a magnificent looking creature, and 
the prevalent craze for masculine attire had 
permeated the very depths of her soul. Her 
hair was braided and laid so close to her head 
that the outline was as snug and clear as that 





= 
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of a shot-cropped boy. She wore a shirt with 
a standing collar and conventional cravat, and 
her two-button gloves were of a masculine cut, 

A boutonniere and the tip of rather a horsey- 
looking handkerchief decorated her double- 
breasted jacket. Her sturdy little boots were 
covered with white gaiters or ‘‘ spats,” and she 
swung a small-sized umbrella in one hand. 

“Shirts have no sex,” she said shortly. 
**You fit all th’ men of th’ family perfectly, 
yet neither my sister norI can get satisfac- 
tion.” 

It may be remarked in passing that I had 
sunk into the limbo of the past. The bull-dog 
had fallen asleep on the floor, the cat had re- 
sumed her doze, and I leaned against the 
glove case, ignored and shrouded in oblivion. 

She was a superb creature, but how our 
grandmothers would have stared aghast at her 
affectations of mannishness as she stood there 
in a public shop fitting a shirt! She seemed 
altogether admirable to me—at first. Then 1 
felt uneasy. Then came the sentiment of re- 
gret. She spoke in a louder tone, and the silly 
“New Yorkaise,” with its commanding note 
and the affectations of stable-boy English, 
jarred like a file on my nerves, 

Her errand being completed, she whistled to 
her surly bull-dog and strode away with her 
head in the air, I found myself thanking God 
under my breath that she had not lighted a 
cigarette. Of course, it was no business of 
mine; but have we not all a sort of pro- 
prietary interest in that most stupendous and 
lévable thing on earth—the American girl? 

The music of her sturdy heel-taps sent a 
picture glimmering through the sunlight as 
the friendly old cat rubbed her shoulder against 
mine, and the clerk struggled with a labyrinth 
of figures, It was the girl of yesterday. She 
did not smoke nor sport a fighting dog, and 
the delicate lines of her figure were followed 
by draperies as gentle and graceful as the 
fabric of a roaming fern. Her eyes were soft 
and caressing, and her nature sweet. Man 
turned to her for sympathy and love, and not 
for points on the fit of a shirt. She loved 


saddle in cross-country riding. They are 
lighter in. weight and often more daring and 
skilful than men, but owing to the difficulty 
of riding a fractious or ugly horse with a pum- 
mel-saddle, they are nearly always behind in 
the dangerous runs across country which the 


Women forget the advantage of the opposite 
sex in greater length of limb. Yet it is an ad- 
I have seen plucky women in the 
and more 
notably in Ireland, who rode fiery and power- 
ful sixteen-hand hunters over the stiffest 
They were often 
small women, and they could not have clung 
on their horses’ backs ten minutes without a 


It struck me that when women in London 
began to wear the single glass they could not 
go much farther without openly assuming the 
conventional trousers of mankind, but strad- 
dling a horseisa distinct advance. Even more 
notable than their attire is the manner of some 






























Visitor—How did your cat get hurt? 
Mr. Dankspiel—Dot cat ain’d hurt. 
leedle babe fer a vhile.—Judge. 


Unwillingly Accoutred. 





Katrine vos yoost put his uniforms on to play mit der 





poetry and beauty, and left the jowly bull-dog 
in the stable with the horses, The girl I had 
seen was superb, but I felt a keen regret at the 
change. 

I have seen the women of South America, of 
the northern Canadas, Russia, Germany, Italy, 
France, England, and elsewhere, yet I could 
not recall a worthy rival in natural charms of 
the starched, stiff, and affected girl I had seen 
that day. Why should she have tried so hard 
to offset the effect of her beauty ?—Blakely 
Hall in the Illustrated American, 


Art and Artists. 


I was pleased to learn from some of the 
members of the Ontario Society of Artists that 
their exhibition had proven something of a 
financial success, It has not been an unknown 
thing, I believe, for some of these exhibitions 
to fail to yield returns sufficient to meet their 
expenses. This year’s exhibition has, however, 
done much better than formerly and the artists 
seem to feel very well satisfied with the inter- 
est taken by the public in their work. ‘‘ The 
people are not only more appreciative,” said a 
prominent artist, ‘“‘but they are also more 
critical and show a disposition to study and 
understand our aims and objects, which is 
most pleasing to us as well as a very 
encouraging sign.” An art center does not 
spring up like a toadstool in a single night, 
but the art progress in this city is evident to 
any .one who takes interest enough in it to 
watch it. As the city comes out of its present 
transition stage and increases in wealth, so 
will also increase the development here of all 
the branches of art. 





Among the young men whose work is begin- 
ning to attract attention in this city is Mr. 
Carl Ahrens. Though 
this gentleman has a 
foreign sounding 
name he is, never- 
theless, a Canadian. 
He was born at Win- 
field, Peel county. 
He spent most of his 
youth in Berlin,Ont., 
and Hamilton. After 
completing his edu- 


eral years in the 
Canadian North- 
West, where he ex- 
p2rienced for a time 
the adventurous life 
of a coyboy in those districts. On his return 
he studied dental surgery, took his degree and 
practiced forsome time. Thejanatomical knowl- 
edge acquired in those ’studies is very valu- 
able to him since taking to art. Though it is 
but a few years since Mr. Ahrens began to 
work seriously at painting his advancement 
has been excellent. In his selection of subjects 
his work reminds one somewhat of Millet, the 
painter of The Angelus, who delighted in put- 
ting in his figures strongly against an aerial 
background, Mr. Ahrens’ picture, The Day is 
Done, at the O. S, A. exhibition attracted much 
attention and he has just completed two sub- 
jects somewhat similar to this one, but 
superior in point of technique. One, entitled 
Nearing Home, represents an aged woman 
resting by the wayside, while in the back- 
ground, half hidden behind the rising ground, 
can be seen her farm-house home, The sun 
has set and the landscape is shadowy though 
the sky is still suffused with light. The aged 
and bent figure in the foreground reminds one 
that she is nearing home in more senses than 
one. The other picture is entitled Toil and 
Storm. A young woman is collecting drift- 
wood on the shore while in the distance over 
the water can be seen the gathering storm. 
These works are treated with a skill which is 
worthy of the best consideration and indicate 
an ambition'on the part of the young artist 
which will ensure him a greater success later 
on. A few years training in the art schools 
abroad would set Mr, Ahrens in the front rank 
among our artists. 





Mr. and Mrs, G. A. Reid are spending the 
summer at Lambton Mills, Mr. Reid, I am 
told, is using the town hall of that once thriv- 
ing hamlet for a studio. Tempora mutantur, 
ete. 

os 


The death of Mr. H. Perre last week removed 
a prominent figure from the sparse field of 
Canadian art. In many points of landscape 
art Mr. Perre was hard to excel, 


The members of the Art Students’ League 
are energetically pursuing their summer work. 
On the past few Saturday afternoons they have 
visited different picturesque points adjacent to 
the city and have collected some excellent 
sketches, Today they purpose invading the 
Humber. VAN, 


Even as a razor, so does it sharpen a man to 
be strapped, 





cation at the latter ; strong drink an 
place he spent sev- | ous white men—these have ruined the pristine 


| 
| 


The Indian is Going. 


The American Indian of to-day is thus dis- 
cussed by Elaine Goodale, who is a teacher at 
one of the Indian Reservations: 

The ideal Indian is tall, finely formed, 
athletic and graceful. He walks with the free 
step befitting a son of the forest, lives royally 
on choice game and wild fruits, quaffs the 
sparkling spring, and fills his lungs with deep 
draughts of pure air. His strength seems 
sometimes almost superhuman, and his endur- 
ance is amazing. e turn from this picture 
to look with incredulous pity upon the actual 
Indian of to-day, with his narrow chest and 
stooping shoulders, puny arms and delicate 
hands, sitting over a red hot stove in an un- 
ventilated cabin, swallowing unlimited strong 
coffee. He can not cut half a cord of wood ona 
cold day without exhaustion, and if he plows 
a dozen furrows in the spring the chances are 
that the red stream gushes from his lips and 
warns of almost certain death. When the em- 
bassador of the Eastern schoo] comes to the 
agency for children, how few are able to pass 
the physician's examination! How many of 
the most promising youth die at school or upon 
their return home! People learn with surprise 
of the great sickness and mortality among 
Indians on reservations to-day. ‘‘ Why is it?” 
they ask; ‘‘why is not the average Indian 
healthy? We supposed him to be, above all 
things, a vigorous animal.” The Indians them- 
selves answer the question with a stern and 
sad arraignment of our civilization, at least in 
so far as it has affected their lives. ‘‘ Before 
the white man came,” exclaims the old man, 
wrapped in his blanket like a shriveled mummy 
gesticulating with his skinny hands; *‘ before 
the white man came, we were strong—we were 
alive! Welivedin tents, we rode on horseback, 
we moved constantly frem place to place. We 
ate good meat of buffalo and juicy venison, we 
drank pure water. Our young men never 
coughed, the blood never sprang from their 
lips ; our girls had not the great swellings on 
their necks and these pale faces. The white 
man brought us these things. He brought us 
the flesh of diseased cattle, bad bacon, the 
coffee that takes away our strength. We sit 
in the white man’s houses and eat these things 
and die like dogs! There are no old men and 
old women nowadays; the very children are 
dying?” The dreadful thing about this charge 
is its truth. The physicians who have lived 
among the Indians and studied their physique 
and the conditions under which they live, will 
tell you substantially the same story—there 
were no traces of scrofula and consumption, 
the fearful scourges to-day, among the Indians 
of the olden time. The transition period of 
civilization—the change from airy teepees to 
close cabins, from warm clothing of skins to 
shoddy blankets and sleazy calicos, from whole- 
some food to diseased meat and ill-made bread, 
the excessive use of coffee and other evils in- 
cident to this riod, among some tribes 
the immoralities of licenti- 


vigor of the aboriginal man!—The Argonaut. 





To be Popular in Society. 

To converse well it is necessary that you 
should have the art of discovering what will 
interest the person with whom you are talking, 
and that you will know how to drop the sub 
ject when it becomes tiresome, and never to let 
a special fad of your own be the one subject 
that you bring up. Learn to be all things to all 
people—to avoid personalities or very decided 
opinions on any subject. You don’t want to 
give a tirade — dishonesty to a man 
whose father died in state prison for forging 
notes. You don’t want to object tothe divorce 
laws when the man you are talking to may 
have married a divorced woman. You don’t 
want to talk about bleached hair to a woman 
whose hair is pronouncedly yellow, nor to dis- 
cuss how injurious is rouge and powder to the 
women who is made up in a most decided man- 
ner. In your heart you may object to all these 
things, but yoa are not giving expression just 
now to what you think; you are simply mak- 
ing yourself pleasant to some one whom you 
have met to-day, and may never meet again. 
Talk about Egyptian mummies or French 
politics, how orchids grow, the last new play 
or the last new song; but use good English, 
speak as if you were interested, and then you 
will gain what you want—a reputation of being 
$ a woman socially.—Ladies’ Home 

ournat 








French Ideas of Rewarding Merit. 


Max O'Rell writes as follows in the Wash- 
ington Star; ‘I should like to answer a ques- 
tion which I am constantly being asked, ‘ How 
is it that the French, who are such admirers of 
pluck, adventure, the advancement of science, 
etc., not only do not lionize Stanley, but even 
give him the cold shoulder?’ Far be it from 
me to reply that the French do not recognize 
the great feats of this great explorer ; but they 
are a sentimental people, and when they see a 
man of this kind make, financially, a good 
thing out of his exploits they consider that he 
has his reward, and they cannot be made to see 
where the bands of music and hat waving come 
in. If Cincinnatus had been a Frenchman he 
would be a saint in the eyes of the French; 
but a Vea enjoyment of gold and title 
would never considered to need niche or 
pedestal in addition. If M. Pasteur had 
charged a guises every time he inoculated a 
patient, nobody would have objected; nay, it 
would have been thought quite right and nat- 
aral, but he would not have been regarded as 
entitled to hero worship. It is because M. 
Pasteur is known never to have taken a cent 
for himself from his patients that he is idolized 
by his countrymen. They admire in him a 
benefactor of the human race, and it flatters 
their pride to claim him as a product of the 
French soil. Call this sentimentality if you 
will. I am neither commending nor condemn- 
ing it, but stating the plain fact.” 


Emphasizing Her Views. 

**Who painted that picture ?” asked a visitor 
to the Art Exhibition. 

** Miss Turner, of Boston. 

“All the cows seem to have blankets thrown 
ony Mi T al posed 

** Yes, ss Turner alwa was to 
the nude in art.” r ~~ 
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HIS HEARTS QUEEN. 


“ 66 Dowdy,” ‘* Queen Bess,” “ Sibyl’s Influence,” “ The Forsaken 
Author of “ Maz, That ae Brownie’s Triumph,” &e. 








_ a ee of = depth of my love 
‘ or you. Indeed my one hope, ever since our 
“you givVS siveE Coes ceorem ASD ws pleceant voyage across the water, has been. to 
STAND BY IT. win you. arling, words cannot express one 
When Mrs. Mencke informed Violet of the] half that 1 feel; I have lived almost thirty 
arrival of the Earl of Sutherland, something of po without ever meeting anyone with whom 
her old spirit manifested itself for the first | I could be willing to spend my life untii now, 
time since her illness. and all the long pent-up passion of my nature 
“Did you send for him, Belle?” she de-| goes forth to you. Violet, will you be my wife? 
manded, an ominous flash leaping into her | —will you come to me and let me shelter you 
heavy eyes. in the arms of my love—let me try to make 
The woman colored. She did not like to con- | your future the brightest one that woman has 
fess that she had done so, but such was the | ever known? My love !—my love! put your 
fact, nevertheless. little hands in mine and say that you will give 
“Why, Violet, you forget how anxious Lord | yourself to me. 
Cameron would naturally be regarding the/ violet made such a gesture of pain at these 
state of your health,” she answered, evasively ; | words, while her face was convulsed with such 
“besides, he has waited a long time for the | anguish, that Vane Cameron caught his breath 
answer to a certain proposal, and doubtless he | and regarded her with astonishment. 
is impatient for that. When Mrs. Mencke had told him that Violet 
‘*He shall have it,” the young girl returned | had consented to see him, she hinted at some 
with sudden animation, a crimson flush suffus- | childish attachment, but encouraged him to 
ing her cheeks ; ‘‘send for him to come directly | hope for a favorable issue of the interview. 
here, and I will give it at once. He realized now, however, that this ‘‘childish 
Mrs, Mencke regarded her doubtfully. attachment” had left a far deeper wound in 
‘* And it will be——” she began. Violet’s heart than he had been allowed to 
“No!” replied Violet, emphatically, as she suspect. 
paused. s ‘*Is my confession distasteful to you, Violet?” 
“Oh, Violet, I beg of you to be reasonable,” | he gravely asked, when he could command 
pleaded the woman, almost in tears. “Just | himself to s “I was led to_believe—I 
think what your life might be! One of the! hoped that it would meet witha ready response 
highest positions in England is offered you by | from you.” 
a young man of irreproachable character; he); “Oh, Lord Cameron! I do not know what to 
loves you devotedly, and there is nothing be | say to you,” Violet began, in a trembling voice. 
would not do for you if you consent to become | Tnen resolutely repressing her emotion she 
his wife. Besides a large income which he will | continued : ‘I have known, of course, that you 
settle upon you, you will have an elegant home | regarded me in a very friendly way; but it 
in Essex County, a town house in London. and | ajmost frightens me to have you express your- 
a villa on the Isle of Wight. There is no self so strongly as you have just done.” 
earthly reason now, whatever there may have ‘‘Frightens you to learn of the depth of my 
been two months ago, why you should : affection,” he said, with some surprise. 


CHAPTER XII. 


queue 


listen to his suit.” ** Yes—to know that it has taken such a hold 
Violet shivered with sudden pain as her/ ypon your life and that such a responsibilit 
sister thus referred to the death of her lover, | has fallen upon me. I know tbat you are qoed, 
and the fact that no plighted troth now stood 
in the way of i accepting Lord Cameron’s 
roposal of marr ’e 
Pe No,” she walek. “I suppose there is no 
reason, save that I do not love hin—that my 
heart is dead, and I have no interest in life, no 
desire to live.” : 
“You may imagine now that you can never 
love him, but time heals all wounds,” her sis- 
ter returned; *“‘and since you can now feel 
that you will wrong no one else by marrying 
him, you might at least devote yourself to 
him and secure his happiness by accepting 
him.” 
**Do you imagine that he would be willing 
to marry a loveless woman—one who had no 
heart to give him?” Violet questioned, with 


and true, and noble, and you have my deepest 
esteem ; but—but oh |——” 

“Violet, what does this mean? I do not 
understand your distress at all,” Lord Cameron 
said, looking deeply pained. 

‘** Did not my sister tell you that I had a ¢on- 
fession to make to you?” the young girl asked, 
with burning cheeks. 

‘*No,” the young man returned, very gravely ; 
**she told me that you would receive me—that 
I might hope for a favorable answer to my suit. 
She did hint, howeyer, that there had once 
been a childish attachment, as she expressed 
it; but I hardly pore the matter a thought 
since she made so light of it.” 

** Belle has done wrong, then, to let you hope 
for so much; and now, Lord Cameron, may I 
curling lips. b 3 , | tell you all there is in my heart? May I make 

‘He only can answer that question himself,” | a fuli confession to you? and then you shall 
responded Mire Mencia, with . aan | judge me as you will. 
bound, as she thought she saw signs of yielding | «. 
in her sister. “Oh, Violet, do not throw away | wigh * he reylind, wake ne wore at ne yon 
such a chance. What are you going to do in | her excessive emotion. “Do not be so dis- 
the future? How do you expect to spend the | tressed, dear child,” he added, as she covered 
rest of your life if you refuse to oe og | her face with her thin hands, and he saw the 

A thrill of intense agony ran through the | tears trickling between her fingers. ‘I should 
young girl's frame at these probing SS ge | blame myself more than I can tell you, for 
una aee Se we a, life? How | seeking this interview, if by 80 doing I cause 

. | you so much unhappiness. I will even away 

She had not thought ok a and | and never seuew’ tile sahject—thourh that 
was startled and appal y ‘he apparent would darken all my future life—rather than 
blackness of the future. i | agitate you thus.” 

_ *, I don’s — a t know!” she burst | "‘« Forgive me,” Violet said, wiping her tears. 
forth, in a voice of despair. | “1 will ; Ww) 

“As the wife of Lord Cameron you would at and I wal pred hog gun Bag od oe ome, 
least have it in your power to do a great deal of | ness; I know I do not need to ask you to 
good, to say nothing of the happiness you | respect my confidence.” 
wee, ont upon him,” suggested Mrs. | ““"Phank you,” he simply answered. 

encke, craftily. Violet then began by relating the accident of 

It impressed Violet, however, and she sat in | the incline plane and its frightful consequences; 
thoughtful silence for some time. duri she told how, almost miraculously, she and 

One thing haa ee —— could | Wallace were saved: about her illness in his 
this conversation, —_—* - ae ; oa tee. | home, and of their growing fondness for each 
not spend her life with her siste 4 | other during her convalescence. When she 
band. Every day she became more and more | told of Wallace's confession of his love for her 
conscious that there could never be any real | and hers for him, she bowed her face again 
congeniality and sympathy between them, and | ypon her hands and went on, in quick, passion- 
that it would be better if they should separate. | .+. tones, as if it was too sacred to be talked 
But what was to become of her if she separated | shout and she was anxious to have the recital 
from them? Could she ve fe = | over as soon as possible. She spoke of her sis- 
destiny in her own hands, and cut herself free | +21, opposition to this affection and its conse- 
from them? It would certainly be very lonely, | Gyences, with all the passion and trouble it had 
very een. to have no one in the world to aroused, and Vane Cameron’s face grew graver 
care for her. , 

She knew that Vane Cameron wasaman in | Jr tas"Lu ‘told. at laste Violet hed eoeaiei 
a thousand. He was noe ae amiable ; rao | nothing of her affection for Wallace, nothing of 
ever he did, he was actuated by pure motives, | hor rebellion against her sister’s wishes regard- 
and she felt that any woman who could love ij, her marriage with himself, and havin 
a have cause to be proud in becoming | thus unburdened her soul, she still sat wit 

She knew that he loved her devotedly, as her | a him, waiting for his judg- 


i i said; but would be be_willing to | 3 ; 
anne pm whe did ‘not love him? Would f be | . There was a silence of several minutes after 


ll and be able‘to give | She had concluded, while both seemed to be 
ih omer - S | battling with the emotions which filled their 
‘No, she did not believe he would be satis. hearts; then Lord Cameron spoke, and the 
fied to live out his future in any such way. tender cadence of his voice chrilled the young 

Still she conceived a sudden resolution. She | girl as it had never done before. 

would see him; she would tell him the truth, ** Poor child! poor wounded, loving heart!” 
and she believed he would sympathize with her | he said. ‘I wonder how you have borne your 
and at once withdraw his suit, while her sister | sorrow. I knowthere is no human sympathy 
would have to accept his decision as final, and | that can heal your wound—only One, who has 
cease to importune her further upon the sub- | all power, can do that. But, Violet, I can see, 
ject. even though you shrink from saying it—even 
Having arrived at this conclusion, she leaned | though you have tried to hide as much 
back in her chair with a deep sigh, as if re- | of the wrong done you by others as you could— 
lieved of a heavy burden. I can see that you are unhappy from othercauses 

** Well?” said Mrs, Mencke, inquiringly. than the loss of this dear one. Your heart is 

She had been watching her closely, and sur- | starving for sympathy, love, and comfort. 

mised something of what was being revolved | Now, just as frankly as you have talked to me, 
in her mind. : I am now going to talk to you. You have said 

‘I will see Lord Cameron,” Violet quietly that the drama of your life is played out—has 

replied. ended in tragedy ; that you have loved and lost 

“ And you will promise to marry him?” cried —your heart has exhausted itself, and you can 

her companion, eagerly. never love again. This may be so, Violet; we 

Violet sighed again. She was so weary of | will assume that it is”—his lip quivered 

it all. painfully as he said it, and his face was 

“No, I will not promise anything now ; but | very pale—*‘ still, in all probability, there are 

I will see him—I will tell him the whole truth, many years of life befure you—years which 
and then——” may be filled with much of good for those 

‘* Well?” was the almost breathless query, as _ about you, if not of absolute happiness for your- 

Violet faltered and her lips grew white. P self. Could you make up your mind to spend 

‘** Then he shall decide for me,” she said, ina them with me? Do not be startled by the 
low tone. proposition, dear,” he said, as he saw the 

Mrs. Mencke arose delighted, for she felt that | quiver that agitated her; ‘“‘you shall think of 

her point was gained. She would encourage | it as long as you will, and shall not be urged to 
Vane Cameron to take Violet, in spite of every- | anything from which you shrink. I love you 
thing, and try to make him feel that once she —that fact remains unalterable, in spite of all 
was his wife he would have little difficulty in | that you have told me, and though your heart 
eventually winning her love. may not have one responsive vibration to mine, 
She bent over Violet, in the excess of her joy, | yet I feel that I would gladly devote all my 
to kiss her, but the young girl drew back from | future to the work of winning you to a more 
her. | cheerful frame of mind—that I should be 

““ No, Belle,” she said, quietly but sadly, ‘“‘do | happier in doing that than in living without 
not make any pretense of affection for me, you | you. Let me take care of you. Ton have 
have not shown yourself a good sister; I be- | said you were tired of traveling—that you 
lieve you have intercepted my letters, and you | long for home and rest. Come to my home 
have tried to ruin my life, and I do not want | —you shall have all the rest and seclusion 
your kisses. I hope I shali not always feel | you wish—you shall live as ~ will ; only let 
thus,” she added, regretfully, as she saw the | me give you the protection of my love and my 

uilty flush which mounted. to the woman’s | name and throw around you all the comtorting 

orehead, *‘ but, just now, Iam afraid I do not | influences that Ican. Forgive me if I refer to 
love you very much, and I will not be hypo- your sad past; but only for this once. The 
critical enough to pretend that I do,” | dear one whom you have honored with your 

Mrs. Mencke had nothing to say to this, for | love is gone; I do not ask you to forget him, or 
she well knew that she richly deserved it; but | to violate, in any way, the affection that be- 
she passed quickly from the room, and at once | longs to him ; but, since your life must be lived 
sought an interview with Lord Cameron. | out somewhere, I ask you to let it be with me. 

An hour later he was sitting beside Violet, Do not allow your sensitiveness to restrain you 
with a grave and oe face, but with a look | —do not feel that you will be ‘wronging me,’ 
of eager hope in his fine eyes, which told that | as you have expressed it, ‘ y iving me onl 
he had no thought of leaving her presence a | the ashes of your love;’ I s) all be content it 

ected lover, oi VAG | you will but come. Violet, will you?” 

* Your illness you y, Violet was nearer loving him at that m 
Huntington,” he remarke ng her thin, | than she had ever been. soos ee 
white face sorrowfully, “but I hope that you; How grand, how noble he seemed in his utter 
will soon be yourself again, and—and now may | seif-abnegation—thinking only of her and of 
I at once speak of w is nearest my heart? the comfort that he might manage to throw 
believe in a frank course at all times, and of | around her broken life ! 
course you cannot be ignorant of my object in| Oh, she thought, if he was only her brother, 
coming to you. I am sure you must ze, by how gladly she would go with him and give 


the boy. ‘‘Wasn’t the place on fire? What 
would you have me do? Put on my best 
clothes, and black my and 

your house, and ring the 
parlor till your wife came, and then get her to 
ask you ter sorter mention near the end o’ yer 
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him all the affection that a sister might bestow 
upon one so worthy. 

It was a great temptation as it was, for the 
barriers that had come between herself and her 
sister, and which she knew would become 
stronger and almost intolerable, if she disap- 
ag to her in her ambitious schemes, made 

er feel as if it would be impossible to remain 
with her, and the world seemed very desolate. 

Still, to consent to become the wife of this 

man, to accept all the benefits which his 
position would confer upon her, to be continu- 
ally surrounded by his care and thoughtful 
love,,seemed the height of selfishness to her, 
when she had nothing but her broken life to 
ve in return, and she shrank from the sacred 
nd and the responsibility of its Sr ae ae 

**T am afraid—it does not seem right,” she 
faltered, yet she lifted her eyes to him with a 
wistfulness that was pathetic in the extreme, 
and which moved him deeply. 

‘* Violet, come,” he repeated, earnestly, as he 
held out his strong right hand to her. : 

‘*T dare not,” she said, ‘‘and yet——” 

** You want to—you will!” he cried, eagerly, 
as, leaning toward her, he clasped the small 
hand that lay upon the arm of her chair. 

It was icy cold, and aan anxiously into 
her face, he saw that she had fainted away. 

The excitement of the interview, the desola- 
tion of her wounded heart, and the longing for 
home and rest, were too much for her frail 
strength, and she had swooned, even while he 
thought she was consenting to be his wife. 

He sprang to the bell and rang for assistance 
then —— her in his arms, he gentl laid 
her upon a sofa, just as the door opened and 
Mrs. Mencke entered. 

*T am afraid that I have overtaxed her 
strength,” Lord Cameron said, in a tone of self- 
reproach, as he lifted a rueful face to her. 

* Have you won?” she asked, eagerly. 

“TI think so; but——” 

Mrs. Mencke waited for nothing more. 

‘* She will soon recover from this,” she inter- 
rupted, a triumpbant ring in her tone, as she 
began to sprinkle Violet’s face with water from 
a tumbler which she seized from a table. 
‘* Leave her with me now, and I will call you 

ain when she is better.” 

he young girl was already beginning to 
revive, and fearing that his presence might 
agitate her again, Lord Cameron stole softly 
from the room, but looking strangely sad for a 
= who believed he had prospered in his woo- 
ng. 

“You are better, Violet,” Mrs. Mencke said 
with unwonted tenderness, as her sister opened 
her eyes and looked around the room as if in 
search of some one. 

She brought a glass of wine to her, and put- 
as it to her lips, bade her drink. 

She obeyed, and the stimulating beverage 
soon — to warm her blood and-restore her 
strengtb. 

‘* Has he gone?” she asked, glancing toward 
the door. 

“Lord Cameron? Yes; he thought you had 
had excitement enough for one day, and as 
soon as you began to come to yourself he stole 
away. Do you wish me to call him back?” her 
sister inquired, regarding her curiously. 

‘*N-o,” but there was a perplexed look upon 
her fair face. . 

** He tells me that you are going to make him 
happy, Vio,” pursued her sister, anxious to 
learn just how matters stood, ‘‘ that you will 
marry him... I am delighted, dear, and I know 
that he will do all in his power to make your 
life a perfect one.” 

“Did he tell youthat? Did I promise?” Violet 
cried, with a startled look and putting her 
hand to her head in a dazed way. 

“Violet Huntington! what a strange child 
you are! Here you have just given a man to 
understand that you accepted him and yet, 
when you are congratulated upon the fact, you 
affect not to know what you have done!” cried 
Mre. Mencke, prapenies to be entirely out cf 
patience with her. 

She meant to carry things with a high hand 
now. She saw that there had been a momen- 
tary yieldin —s Violet’s part, though there 
was some doubt as to just what she had in- 
tended to do, and she was determined to make 
ic count if she could do so by any means, legiti- 
mate or otherwise. 

**Don’t be cross with me, Belle,” Violet 
pleaded, with a a lip, ** for I really can- 
not remember. rd Cameron was so kind, so 
generous, and I began to say something to 
him—I don’t know what—when I felt queer 
and knew nothing more until I awoke and 
found you here,” 

Mrs. Mencke saw her advantage in all this, 
and did not fail to make the most of it. 

** Well, you must have given him to under- 
stand that you accepted him, for he told me 
that he had won you, and now I hope we shall 
not have any more nonsense about the matter. 
Lord Cameron is too good a man to be trifled 
with. You have given or promise and must 
stand by it,” she concluded, in an authoritative 


tone. 
** Yes, if I have promised, I sup 
































































































I must,” 


snager unhappy Violet, and then fainted away 
again. 
(To be continued, ) 





“Ethel, I’m engaged to Harry De Retch—he 
couldn’t get out of it last night.” 

** You dear, clever girl—I made him propose 
to me, too, on Tuesday evening, and between 
us, what a time we can have with him !”—Life. 








Had to Have Something. 


A young “ lawyer,” whose love of ease makes 
practice distasteful, and whose ample purse 
makes it unnecessary, excused himself from a 
luncheon party the other day, saying: ‘‘ I must 
sald the hostess, lang 

tess, hingly: ‘‘ We didn’t 
krow you had an office. . 

“ Not have an office!” he replied. ‘* Why, if 
; dite t, what would I have to stay away 
rom 





Wasn't Built on the Presence-of-Mind Plan. 
The fact that a slight fire in the kitchen was 
extinguished before he tore out of the house 
did not prevent one of Lowell’s excitable small 
boys from raising the neighborhood with every 
hideous sound within his power of utterance. 
arta — wee oe the i took 
e task for n head and making 
=“, racket. a 7 
ee ou 
mind? 1 shows ar ways retain your presence of 
“Presence of your grandmother,” returned 


and wait in the 


next Sunday’s sermon to a lot o’ sleepy old 
duffers that Jack Rustler’s father’s house was 
afire? Guess not! I ain’t built that way.”— 


WA Ma hii Ay Hy 
Lowell Mail. 
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To Correspondents. 


(Correspondents will address —‘' Correspondence Column,” 
Sarurpay Nieur Office.) 

C. W. A.—Sympathy, sensitivenees, indecision and gener- 
osity. 

Kats, Port Hope.— Sensitiveness, sym pathy, crder, candor 
and vanity. 

Deva Patre, Guelph.—Reeerve, decision, pre  ision, se'f- 
will and candor. 


FLorENce.—Originality, wit, love of approbation, ambi- 
tion and carelessness. | 

Mowsy.—Impetuority, an unostentatious nature, some 
selfishness, wit and tenderness. 

C. W. A., Markham.—Practical nature, persevering, self- 
reliant, rather reserved and self esteeming. 

Cuara Wick.— Your writing exhibits an erratic but 
highly original nature, decision and impulse. 

Cuarerone, Milton.—You are doubtless sensitive, warm- 
hearted, a little vain, independent-and resolute. 


H. E. E, Brantford.—Kind regards to the “ friend.” 
Eber writing shows perseverance, energy, tact and reso- 
lution, : 

J. U. B., No 3.—Your writing denotes an affable, unosten- 
tatious temperament, an inclination to be suspicious and 
some insincerity. 

Roostsr.—Am very glad you like the column. Your 
writing shows energy, sympathy, some vanity, thoughtful- 
ness and decision. 

Eprtar, Kingston.—Your writing shows a careless dispo- 
sition, kindness of heart, languor and an inclination to 
gloominess of spirit. 

W. A. Bicntry.—Will try and find out the distance for 
you and insert it as soon as Ido. Your writing shows love 
+ approbation, perseverance, generosity and determina 
tion. : 

DimpLes —What a dear little letter you wrote me. It 
did not bore me in the least. Your writing indicates a 
sincere and loving nature, some generosity, self-will and 
eccentricity. 

Romaxy.—Your writing shows self-will, resolution, ani- 
mation, love of approbation No, I could not be sure of 
any talent, but I think with your dieposition and tastes 
that you love music. 

An ARMFUL OF CHARMS, Milton.—Ycur writing is that of 
a@ sunny tempered girl, with considerable decision and a 
practical nature. I fancy that you are very orderly and 
yet not aggressively neat. 

W. Eastuore, Guelph.—A man would not speak dis- 
respectfully of a girlhe loved; anda true gentleman will 
not disp.rage any woman. Your writing shows self-will, 
indecision, generosity and vanity. 

Annie ALDHAM.—Why, of course Toronto is to have the 
carnival. It begins on June 30 and ends on July 3. Your 
writing indicates an unselfish but determined nature, good 
intuition, ambition and cheerful disposition. 

Brownis, Muskoka.—You are flippant, Brownie, ve 
self-willed, exceedingly careless, aad, withal, a bright an 
happy-hearted girl, with a world of tenderness in your 
heart for people, animals and flowers. Is it not so ? 

Maria MatiLDA Muncey,—My dear Maria, I believe you 
are little, because I am of the opinion that by the law of 
contrailety small people choose big names. You are doubt- 
less witty, merry, enthusiastic, loquacious and brave. 

Barsara, Chatham.—Do you not think a woman can 
write a letter without a ae It’s rather hard on 
your sex, Barbara. Your writing displays animation, some 
carelessness, a variable nature and much tenderness of 
heart. 

Parson.— Resolute, wilful, sincere, generous and quick- 
tempered. Try hot water and borax, dabbling the neck 
after with a little cold cream. Yes, they are a jolly crowd, 
as a rule, and we do often have nice times I can assure you. 
Some letters are very bright. 


MOLLY Bawn.—No, I rather like it, Molly. It shows a 
variable and eccentric dieposition, with a = warmth of 
temper, and much ambition. Hot baths and plenty of exer- 
cise will help you, but I think you are unwise in the matter, 
You did not give me your height. 


Cicero.—I'm afraid you are a fraud, Cicero. This awful 
copy-book writing with its measured strokes and occa- 
sional bad ‘‘ breaks” smells very much of ‘‘ mice.” How- 
ever, I see vanity and self-will, candor and sympathy in a 
few letters which got in by mistake. 


Sunny Sours, Little Rock, Ark.—We wish more far-away 
boys had such kind friends. The term will expire next 
year. Toronto’s population is about 190,090. Your writing 
shows thoughtlessnese, some vanity, an affectionate dispo- 
sition, much enthusiasm and ambition. 


Atva E, Brantford.—W hat a jolly little letter you wrote, 
to be sure! Your writing indicates the utmost candor, 
cheerfulness, with a large amount cf wilfulness and a due 
proportion of affection and sympathy. I'm afraid you are 
rather vain though, and a little sei fish. 

Go-Wor-Go-Monawk.—Dear me, what a tribe of Indians 
must reac SarurpDAy Niour. I don’t mind them, but I re- 
bel against their dreadful combination of letters which 
stand for names. Your writing exhibits thoughtlessness, 
res rve, telf-reliance and self-esteem. 


LitTLe ANNIE Rooney, Quebec.—Your writing shows a 
practical nat:re, sensitiveness, sympathy and tender: ess 
with much self-will. No. a man should offer his arm when 
escorting a woman. It is best not to meet as you say 
unless an engagement exists. Write again if you think I 
can in any way help you. 


MAvD TREVALLEN.—Many tharks f r your kindly ex- 
pressed wish. The Shadow on the Wall is an anonymous 
poem, which you may find in number nine of the Hund:ed 
Choice Selections—series of reatings and recitations. Your 
writing indicates a kindly and impulsive nature, much 
self-esteem, hasty temper ani contide rab‘e ambition. 


8S. H. E— What a little gossip you are—good-naturea 
gossip you know. Your letter was very entertaining. It 
was cruel of me to say dreadful thinxs of your lees. bat 
then how could I help it? Your writing is that of a hed 
strong girl, with boundless enthus asm, a good measure «f 
pure mischief and a kind and generous heart with a great 
deal of carelessness. 


GILLETT, Niagara-on-the-Lake. Your writing is that of a 
decisive, generous and s:lf-willed girl, with much candor 
and a hasty temper. In mounting a woman rests the rizht 
hand on the pommel ard placing her keft foot in her 
escort’s interlaced hands, springs tothe s.ddle. Simple. 
isn’t it? and I daresay you will do it very gracefully. I 
wish you many pleasant rides. 


Love In A Mist.—You poor little mortal! How vou 
must have suffered. Things will be all right now, I think, 
and [ would not do anything at present. Be your own 
sweet womanly self, and I feel sure he will forget your part 
in the quarrel. No, I do not think you are silly, tut 
always tell your mother of these things, for she can advise 
you so much better, on aczount of knowing all the circum- 
stances. Yes, write me again, and if I can help you in any 
way I shall be glad to do go. 
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iM clothes sweet, snowy-white, 

Ht yellow. Flannels notte shrink, cotton 
rot, nor hands chap, but soft and white. 
Use the “ Surprise” =. No boiling |}' 

for scalding. markable! Try it! 
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CURE 


Sick Headache and relieve all the troubles inci- 
dent to a bilious state of the system, such as 
Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsiness, Distress after 
eating, Pain in the Side, &c. While their most 

markable success has been shown in curing 


SICK 


Headache, yet Carter’s Litrie Liver Pitts 
are equally valuable in Constipation, curing 
and preventing this annoying complaint, while 
they also correct all disorders of the stomach, 
stimulate the liver and regulate ‘he bowels. 
Even if they only cured 


HEAD 


Ache oe would be almost priceless to those 
who suffer from this ah complaint; 
but fortunately their goodness does not en 
here, and those who once try them will find 
these little pills valuable in so many ways that 
they will not be willing to do without them, 
But after all sick head 

is the bane of so many lives that here is where 
we make our great boast. Our pills cure it 
while others do not. 

Carter's Lirrie Liver PItts are very small 
and very easy to take. One or two oye make 
a an They are — y= ee = 
not or purge, but by their gen’ action 

lease HT who = them. In vials at 25 cents; 

ive for $1. Sold everywhere, or sent by 


SARTER MEDICINE CO., New York. 





































Fe ALE and STOUT 
Jou [azar Jonvoyt 


JAMES GOOD & CO. 
Sole Agents,- Toronto 








omeDyeEING 
but Water 
— Yequiredinusing — 
10° &@ package. For sale here. If 


your dealer does not keep them, 
send direct to the manufeeters ra, 


J. S. ROBERTSON & CO., 

















A Forcorren Girt.-This name was crossed out, but the MONTREAL. 
a ee is, 1 a like > use, for it is not one bit 
nice. ou ask me about a serious matter, and you onl c 
tell me enough to make it impossible to answer vou. Now AN'S HARMLESS, 
= H- = —- gle | ee - your mother all HEADACHE POWDERS- 
about it, and ask her. ew now whether you :hould > 
or not. Mothers were made eepecially to advice and he'p. ALL HEADACHE, 
and girls make big mistakes when they trot around to other BR AG E R 


people for that kind of help. You seem very ha in your 
expectations, and I trust you will find much cneoth ‘tail. 
ing. Var nee 

EVANGELINE.—Your letter puzzics me. There is an 
undercurrent of mingled sarcasm and sauciness which is 
highly entertaining. Friendship is sacred, I think, and 
however much we may admire a certain amount of candor 
we cannot be comfortable if unpleasant and unnecessary 
truths are thrust before us in unpalatable confusion. Oh, 
no! Ido not use my sleeve to hide my smiles. I heartily 
enjoy many of the clever letters I get. Your writing shows 
an enthusiastic temperament, originality, self-reliance, 
some vanity, ambition, a deal of tact and some selfish- 
ness. No. 1 exhibits pride, reserve, self will and deci-ion. 
No. 2 fondness of approbation, perseverance, an ostenta- 
tious nature and generosity. 

Sweet Sixreen.—I was very much pleased to hear from 
you again, and am glad you thought the delineation a cor- 
rect one. Regarding music, I think that a study of it is 
essential to a education. It may be that one will not 
excel as a performer, but the solid comfort which can be 
taken from simple melodies is not to be d . Study 
music by all means if you have the opportunity. I do not 
agree with you as to the other matter. I fear that you are 
judging from a hasty glance about one locality, and do you 
not think that you were a little uncharitable’? I like the 
country far better than the city. No. 1 exhibits careless- 
ness, indecision, variable temperament, ambition and im- 
patjones. No. 2 displays self-esteem, reserve, prudence and 
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in the morning, whether 
the head is aifected by 
weak nerves or from the 
effects of liquortaken the 
night before, 
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opinion was that Mr. Lepel’s fever had returned 
upon him and that he was raving. But at 
least three persons knew or suspected that he 
spoke only the truth, 

‘*H’s mad—delirious!” said the general, 
angcily. ‘ Take him back to his room some of 
you, and help me to secure the criminal !” 

** You had better come here and listen to my 
story first,” said Hubert, still clutching at the 
door to steady himself. “ Keep the police down- 
stairs for five minutes, general, if you please, 
Neither Westwood nor I shall escape in that 
time. Jenkins, drop that gentleman’s arm!” | 

Jenkins relinquished his hold of Westwood’s 
arm with great promptitude. Cynthia said a 
few words to him in an undertone which sent 
him dowa-stairs at once. She had heard the 
front-door open and shut, and believed that 
the police had come, . They, at least, could be 
detained fora few minutes—she had no hope 
of anything more; but she felt that Hubert’s 
confession should be made to his own relatives 
first of all. She ran to his side and gave him 
her arm to lean upon, conducting him back to 
the drawing-room ; and thither the others fol- 
lowed her in much agitation and perturbation 
of mind. The general was almost foaming at 
the mouth with rage ; Miss Vane looked utterly 
A blank and stupefied ; Flossy’s face was white 
a as snow ; Sabina watched the scene with stolid 
and sullen curiosity ; while Westwood marched 
into the drawing-room with the air of a proud 
man unjustly assailed. 

They found Hubert leaning against the 
mantelpiece. He would not sit down; but he 
was not strong enough to stand without sup- 
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It was certain that he had very much soft- 
ened the facts of the case; but the general 
could not have looked more confounded, or 
Flossy more overwhelmed, if a t deal more 
had been said. The veins swelled upon the old 
man’s forehead, his face w lividly re le as 
he strode over to his wife's side and laid his 
hand heavily on her shoulder. 

** Florence, is this true?” he said. 

She sat mute and shrinking in her chair, 
crushed as if beneath an invisible weight—her 
hands clasped, her white face averted. Miss 
Vane, watching her eagerly, felt with a thrill 
of horror that she looked like a guilty woman. 

“Is this true?” the general asked again, giv- 
ing her a little shake. But Flossy still sat 
mute, 

Then Miss Vane interposed. 

**Let her alone, Richard,” she said. ‘‘ She is 
overcome—she cannot answer just now. She 
will explain everything by-and-bye.” 

“ Speak !” cried the general, his eyes blazing 
with rage. He would have shaken her again 
eae mace violently if Hubert had not inter- 
ered. 

**You forget, sir, thatsheisa woman and 
that she is your wife,” hesaid. ‘‘ Whatever 
may have happened in the past, shs has no 
doubt regretted what was an imprudence. I 
was to blame for taking up the matter tod seri- 

ously. You know what your brother was; I 
know my sister. We must judge them by 
what we know.” 

The words were halting and ambiguous, but 
they produced some effect. The poneral fell 


back, still gazing at his wife ; ani Flossy, re- Storekeeper (at Catfish Carry)—Any luck? 
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An Old Lady Surprised, 

A curious incident occurred at th 
Military Exhibition a day or two . In 
building there is an automatic machine which 
coum a photographic portrait of some “cel- 
ebrity” or other to any one who “ puts a penny 
in the slot.” An elderly and matronly lady, 
being under the impression that this was the 

new contrivance for taking phot phs, of 
which she had heard so much, duly inserted a 
bronze coin in the aperture, then, posing her- 
self before the machine and assuming her most 
pleasing expression, calmly awaited the result, 
After an interval of a few seconds the result . 
but, alas! when the lady opened the drawer 
the photograph she extracted therefrom dis- 
played, not her own form and features, but the 
figure of a female acrobat in full professiona! 
costume.—London Telegraph. 








He Would Never Know. 


“*If Lonly knew what I am to buy my uncle 
for his birthday ? He is so awfully stingy that, 
if I give him anything, he won’t use it. 

a. have be i Fill ana iene bottles with 
water, carefu cork and seal the bottl 
label them, ‘ Old Rhine wine, 1780" e et 
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port. Cynthia was clinging to him with her Senne’ frome the f his h cag 
0 : pressure of his heavy han 
ch as face half hidden on his shoulder ; his arm was | sat up and looked about her with a strange ved 


after clasped about her waist. li ‘ 
‘most  Waat does this mean ?” said the general. ght glowing in her eyes. Then, to everybody’s 
uring “[¢ maans,” answered Flossy's quiet voice, horror, she burst into a fit of wild laughter 





Dobbleson—I should say so. Look at that. Had aterrible hard time getting him, though. 
There were a lot of little fish about a foot long, with red and yellow spots on them, and I had 
to drive them away with my pole before this beauty would bite.—Puck. 
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“that Hubert is raving, and that the doctor 





terrible to hear, 
‘“*He says that he knows his sister!” she 


must be sent for immediately.” 


‘* You know better than that, Florence,” said 
































cried. ‘‘Oh, yes, he knows her well enough ! 
What maudlin stuff will he talk next? ‘Im- 


think not!” said the inspector briskly ; and he 
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: her brother. “ Pspeak the truth, and nothin , with a pair of handcuffs. ‘ 
aa but the trath. I accuse no one else,” he said, pore Pn eas 8 ee I come quietly enough,” said Westwood, | oa me = of the ae ae ; — BELG@IL MOUNTAINS 
while with marked emphasis; “but I wish you all | 73° ana or bo aon it ad child for me!” | With asmile. ** You needn't trouble yourself | + ‘ see " think ‘bo Sain - lived’ alain (St. Hilat bee 
nach, now to know what were the facts. It was I | WES Testy [0 #oang on ee erop—stop?” ecied | #bout the bracelets. cata an Lea's Eel tnisier thant oar aman , a ren 
wels. who met Sydney Vane that day in the fir plan- lee 00, Rave merey! Stop P ‘Ah, I dare say!” said the inspector. fathers tenet Gave eae — atourgrand-|}Qme Hour From Montreal 
tation beside the road that leads up the hill to | “Rut his sister would not stop. = —% = | ‘You've been rather a slippery customer| “yr, Oldboy (obviously nettled)—When I see Open f May 22 to O 
Bechfield. We quarrelled, and we agreed to| (fy, was ready to go to the world’s end with | hitherto, I believe. We'll make sure of you | some of their caiibren T cats hele think pen trom May to Oct. 1 
settle the matter by a duel. We were un- I tell { Ww d a to start the | 20%” om ere ee can’t help think- B. F, CAMPBELL, Managing Director. 
equally matched. He had a revolver and I had | MS," 72) You $ coins to Covlon. never to | But Hubert interfered. ee reetigeadeiteieaiace ns, 
hose this man Westwood’s gun, which I found on cae hae an ae “s as eS = ‘o 3 be. | x, ».No,no,” he said—‘* Westwood is innocent! | ~ ot PIMPLES AND BLACKHEADS 
aint; the ground, We fired, and Sydney fell.” hon @ ssaea te te That wan what It ‘was I—I who committed the crime for which Send #1 for a bottle of King’s Pimple Remedy. Cer- 
; end There was a brief silence. Then a bitter cry se we ec each other. ‘ he was condemned. Put the handcuffs on me, ee 99 / 2 | ta n cure. D. KING, 
find » Hubert found out!” she cried, laughing wildly. * “A easaed Box 322, Brantford, Ont. 
‘thas escaped from Miss Vane’s lips. “That hat he tried to stop! That was if on any one, but not on that innocent man! abinsrsteestnnesenisasnitaesiaipeniiiegeasuiemepeetammaeae eee eee a 
harm, “Oh, Hubert, Hubert.” she wailed, “can |), 4 ‘Killed S: a e Va th - at thved ‘Well, this is a rum start!” said the in- fmm a : : 
this be true?” wok, Heaven. the man for whom I would have | 8Pector to himself, ‘You don’t look very fit 
“God kaows that it te, oirne answered Ghnstereal a a ee te ran away, olr we pron't trouble you,” he | al At Af alrant 
Hubert ; an 8 face carried conviction 8 — said to Hubert, with a friendly smile, ‘* Head 
words did not. Ant y= ie neat Laeger a wrong, I suppose?” he ake Cynthia, in a LYCER r 
“Tt. is impossible |” cried the general. ‘‘To ons 2 Son ee infal nike t aug — i S, | stage-aside. S SOAP djiintiiniin 
ao begin with, t you had committe this crime Cynthia, Miss a os aan Sihion wet a ioe nee et hed some trouble in convincing him | 
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“Tc is simple truth, said Hubert sadly. ace in mis nands. e was breathing | if his companions started at once. 


“That I did not at once exonerate Andrew 

. Westwood is, to my thinking, the worst part 

100, of my crime, I acknowledge that I—I dared 

not confess ; and I left him to bear the blame,” 

‘*Good heavens, sir, do you tell me that to 
my faca?” thundered the old man, with uplifted 

hand. ‘“ You are adisgrace to the family! I 

am glad that you do not bear my name.” 

17 He would perhaps even have struck the 
younger man if Cynthia had not twined her 
arms more a round Hubert’s neck, and 

a 











heavily, and every now and then a moan 
escaped him in the silence of the room. a 
**Oh, Heaven,” he said, “‘ what have I done 
that this should come upon me all at once? 
What have I done?” <a 
Hubert, exhausted by the excitement that h 
had gone through, staggered to the sofa and 
threw himself down upon it. Westwood 
remained in his former position, frasping 
the back of a chair and looki rom one 
to the other, as if he were anxious to help, but 
knew not how to offer any assistance. In the 





** And the old gentleman?” he said, looking 
* = general with interest. ‘Is he coming 


Hubert hesitated. Then he went up to the DAN TAYLOR & (> 


old man and touched him gently on the shoul- 
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er. 
a a - you se to at = a . Be — 
ave you nothing to say to me ore I go?” ; 4 . 
No, he had nothing to say; he would never | xoumiesay that its beneficial sesuite aie most aren ia 
say anything again. The general was dead. cases of Indigestion or Dyspepsia, Consumption or any de- 
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made herself for that moment a defence to him, 
ON Pat Hubert drew himself away. seams has poeceliee, De Beam sant eae Price $1 per Doz., or 10, per Bottle meets cn india ad eit 
“Let me go, Cynthia,” he said quietly. “You | 7. P* oe oe a ivad ——_ otaire, An Unsolved Problem and all other patent causes in the Patent Office antl betess 
i must not come between us. The general is jo Penne VOR Bt 188%, 9 the Courts promptly and carefully prosecuted. 
TL. rat and oe cng my ane Ho | Almost immediatly, Cynthia and Satine Areade Ph og Sanaa ae Sam 
t do what he thinks fit.” eldreth returned to the room. ey e » as n 
niet tieeeen! hen Miss Vane with Florence, who seemed more Ca e armacy of charge. 


But the general had turned away, and was 
walking furiously up and dewn the room, too 
angry and too much overcome for speech. Miss 
Vane was sobbing bitterly. Fiossy watched 

. O her brother's face. She saw that he was tryi 

. not to*implicate her. Would she escape 
his silence and her own could save her, she 
would be safe. But she had reckoned without 
Andrew Westwood. 

‘I beg pardon, sir,” said Cynthia's father, 
addressing himself to the general; ‘‘but this 
ain't fair! Mr. Lapel is getting more of the 
; biame than he deserves. Suppose you let me 
speak a word for him?” 

“You!” said the general, stopping short. 
‘You, wha have suffered his punishment, can- 
not have much to say for him! If—if this is 
true,” he went on*with a curious mixture of 
stiffaess and of shame, *‘we have much to 


manageable when her aunt touched her and 
spoke to her than with anybody else. And, as 
soon as they came in, Cynthia went 4 to 
Hubert, kissed him, and sat down beside him, 
holding her hand in his. But Sabina Meldreth 
looked fixedly at the general. 

** Don’t take on, sir!” she said, going up to 
the table and speaking rather softly. ‘She 
ain’t worth it—she’s a reg’lar bad ‘un, she is!” 

‘*Woman, how dare you!” cried the poor 
gpeacel, starting from his seat, and turning 

is discolored face, his bloodshot eyes, angrily 
upon the intruder. ‘I do not believe a word— 
a word you - My wife is—is above reproach 
—my wife—the mother of my boy!” There 
was a curious little hitch in his speech, as if he 
could not say the words he wan to sey. 

‘“*The mother of your boy!” cried Sabina, 
with intense scorn. ‘‘Much mother she was 
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answer for with respsct to you—much to make 
up—” to him! Look here, sir! I'll own the truth IN 
“Not so much as maybe you think,” said | now, and perhaps it will soften things a bit te | _Wife—Why, I declare, that Isabel Tomboy is 
; Andrew Westwood, “I was bitter enough at | you. The boy was not Mrs, Vane’s at all—he 


the time, and I have thought often and often 
ofthe words that I said at the trial—how I 
cursed the man that brought me to that pass 
and all that he held dear. Curses come home 
to roost, they say. At any rate, the person 





was mine,” 

Every one started. The general uttered an 
inarticulate cry of rage; then his head dropped 
on his hands, and he did not speak again. In 
vain Hubert tried to silence the speaker. 


v Husband (meskiy)idoat know. Youovent| RANCY and Staple 


to know best.—Munsey's Weekly. 
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, who is dearest to him,I believe, is my ver ** Keep your story for another time,” he said. — . FU R N | | U if E 
’ own daughter, who I myself loved better Wreod “There is no need to make such accusations ay wee at the . Vintew. 
, any one in the whole wide world ; and far be it | now. You cannot substantiate them, and you My rpighbor's little daughter 
from me to wish evil to her or to any one that | are only paining General Vane.” ‘A lassie with nut brown hair. eect 
—— she loves.” os Xon't Getter eek bie eae ~~ on gee A bonnie, winsome lassie, : 9 5 d 9 7 Y S 
Miss Vane’s handkerchief fell to her lap, | Woman eflantly, half desperately. e With a face like a blossom swee' ’ 
ss, The general stared at the speaker open. knows. It troubled her a good bit as to She stood at the open window, all onge treet THE COOK Ss BEST FRIE ND 
. mouthed. The man’s native nobility of soul | whether she ought to tell the general or not ; Watoblng the busy street. 
E, amazed them both. Andrew Westwood went | but I believe she decided not. Mrs. Vane Siebecttconiinbied ai, — = = a : - 
on soberly. thought that if she married you you would At ths close of the summer day, SURELY 
“You have not asked Mr. Lepel how he came | keep her quiet. My mother confessed it all to I stood at my open window, 
o to fight Mr. Vane, sir. You might be sure that Miss Enid on her death bed. I expect the On the other side of the way. 
he it wasn’t for a poor reason; and there was | rector knows too by this time. He was always aos ae nes, : ut CUR 
he never anything considered dishonorable in a trying to t it out of me, In her innocent, childish beauty, et ED 


fair fight between two armed men.” 
.- ‘*That does not do away with the injury to 
yourself,” said the general eianie * Such 
blame as there was ought to have been borne 
by him and not by you.” 
AL Westwood waved his hand, 
“ As for injury,” he said, ‘*me and Cynthia 
have agreed to forget about that. If I’d been 
at Portland all this time, why, then no doubt I 
should feel it worse. But I got away after 
four years of it, and made my way to America, 
and ‘struck ile’ there. I've done better since 
then then ever I did in my life before; so I 
entle- have no need to complain. But you haven't 


asked him why he fought Mr. Vane, sir. Vane knew about—about me, and mother was Thy happy Br 

Cob * Well why was it?” said the general sternly ene ee tatie inks mitoan 4 os Leute Sanaaelaaes likely to afflict its victim for years. If you] purifies, invigorates, and vitalizes the ; 
. : ee Lin 7 a . ye ton Ftd 
thing — grudgingly. | that his wife suddenly rose | sir, It was a boy, too, and it died when it was Detroit Free Prese. are suffering from Eczema, or any other| blood, gives tone and vigor to the 22 
- . eS d Mrs. V k eruptive disease, take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. | stomach, and restores the appetite, healt 2 z° 
uper from her seat, and with clasped hands darted a | only twelve hours old. An . Vane spoke I t 
find look full of miserable fear and entreaty towards | to mother about my baby that was just the We Place tic *Tusnele. It has proved, in numberless instances, a|and strength more surely and speedily Sad 
gy her brother, But all the other saw, though | same age; and mother and I both thouant it complete cure for this disorder. than any other remedy. , 


fir st- some « a os es cyan ; and Hubert 
respon to the ap 
AR oT cannot tell ial he answered, with his 
eyes on the ground. 
aS But I an 1” said Westwood. ‘And Mrs, 
Vane could, if she chose! Blame her if you 
like, sir, for she’s known the trath all along as 
much as Mr, Hubert’s done; and it was to 
save her that he would not open his lips. 
They had tried in vain to stop him—Hubert 
by angry imperative words, Flossy ae a piteous 
] cr of tet ; but Westwood’s sonorous 
voice rose above all other sounds. He paused 
fora moment, looking at the general's of 


incredulous dismay, at Mrs, Vane's shrinking 4 sane me Rheum, which, during the winter months 
' figure, and his tones softened a little as he ones FO ciate tik Glide elated, pty: fan X inary als through 1"—San Fran- caused my hands oo hestabe a sore, | bility, Want of Appetite, Depression of Pe 
Oa Oe a to say more myself than is | who had been hastily fetched from Scotland crack open, and bleed, The use o: Spirits, and Lassitude will use Ayer’s Sar ia 


, necessary. Miss Ls as she was then and 
} Mr. Sydney Vane a in the habit of meeting 
- each other in the wood. Many of the vi 
rs ( people knew it—it was common talk in Beech- 
eld, Mr, L found it out and was angry. 
He told Mr. Vane there must be no more of it; 
and then the quarrel followed that Mr. Lepel 





**Can this be true?” said Hubert, half to 
himself and half to the general. But the old 
man, with his head bowed upon the table, did 
not seem to hear, 

**Tt’s true as gospel!” said Sabina, ‘‘AndI 
don't much care who knows it now. My pros- 

ts are all gone, as far as I can make out. 
his gentleman here is not the murderer, it 
seems, and so I sha'n’t get the three hundred 
pounds for finding him; and Mrs, Vane's pay- 
ments will be stopped now, no doubt. She was 
giving me two hundred a year. I'll take less if 
you like to give me something, sir, for going 
away and holding my tongue. When Mrs. 


would be a good thing if my little boy could be 
made the heir of Beechfield Hall. For in that 
way Mrs. Vane’s position would be better, and 
she would be able to pay mother and me a 
round sum. And so we set’ it. But now 

little Dick’s dead and gone, and all Mrs. 
Vane's schemes have come to naught. Mother 
always said that there would be a bad ending 
to the affair.” 


“You seem to have forgotten, young 
woman,” said Andrew Westwood sternly, 
“that there is aGod above us all who takes 
care of the innocent and punishes the guilty. 

**T'd not forgotten it,” said Sabina, confront- 
ing him with an unabashed air; ‘* but I hadn't 


Yard, made his way into the room and inquired 
what he was wanted for. 

“We shall both have to go with you, I 
think,” said Hubert firmly, glancing at West- 
wood ashe rose? “* Lae eeers that you cannot 
liberate Mr. Westw at once.” 

* What— Westwood the convict? I should 


As pure as the angels are. 


And a smile of radiant beauty, 

As she saw me, flashed over her face, 
Like a ray of golden sunshine 

That lights up some darkened place. 
No more was I sad and lonely, 

And gone were the shadows gray, 
For that smile of friendly greeting 

Had banished the gloom away. 


Oh, bonn'e little maiden, 
If wish of mine could bring 
Earth's choicest, richest blessings 
To thee, on fortune’s wing, 
How free from care or sorrow 
life would be— 


M.C., 136 West 4delaide St., T 





Eczema 


Is more commonly known as Salt-Rheum. 
It is caused by impure blood, is accom. 
pained with intense itching and burning 
sensations, and, unless properly treated, is 





A Scotchman, who had been waersd nearly 
all his life in the building of railways in the 
Highlands of Scotland, came to the United 
States in -+his last years and settled in a new 
section on the of the far west. Soon 
after his arrival a project came up in his new 
home for the construction of a railroad through 
the district, ani the Scotchman was applied to 
as a man of experiencein such matters, ‘‘Hoot, 
mon !” said he to the spokesman of the scheme, 
~ ty conse build a ra'lway across this kentry |” 
“Why not, Mr, Ferguson?” ‘“ Why not?” he 
repeated with an air of settling the whole mat- 
ter; ‘‘why not? And dinna ye see the kentry’s 
as flat asa flure, and you have naw place what- 


Entirely Cured. 


A few weeks ago I was attacked with a 
severe and distressing form of Eczema, 
The eruptions spread very generally over 
my body, causing an intense itching and 
burning sensation, especially at night. 
With great faith in the virtues of Ayer’s 
Sarsapurilla, 1 commenced taking it, and, 
after having used less than two bottles of 
this medicine, am entirely cured.— Henry 
K. Beardsley, of the Hope “Nine,” West 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I was, for years, troubled with Salt- 





A Bleak Prospect. 
Bill Collector (authoritatively)—I wish to see 
Mr. Neverpay immediately. 
Shrewd Servant.—You can't see him now. 
He’s gone to bed, 80 we can wash his flannels.” 
—N. Y. Weekly. 


, 
Ayer’s Sar 
saparilla has entirely cured me of this 
troublesome humeor.— Ellen Ashworth, 
xvanston, Wyoming Ter. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mase, 


TO THE EDITOR :—Please inform your readers that I have a positive remedy for the 
ibove named disease. By its timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been permanently crred, 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy FREE to any of your readers who have co.- 
sumption if thev will send me their Express and Post Office Address. 
NTO, ONTARIO. 


Respectfully, T. A. SLOCUM, 


Debility 


Languor, and Loss of Appetite, are cured 
by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This 
medicine relieves that sense of Constant 
Weariness, from which so many suffer, 





Positive Proof 


Two years ago I suffered from Loss of 
Appetite and Debility, the result of Liver 
Disease. After having tried various rem- 
edies, and several physicians, without re- 
ceiving any benefit, 1 began taking Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. The first bottle produced a 
marked change, and the conene and third 
accomplished so much that I felt like a 
new man. I have, since that time, taken 
about one bottle every year, and had no 
recurrence of the trouble.— William E 
Way, East Lempster, N. H. 


Tf any one suffering from General De- 


saparilla, 


Tam confident a cure will result therefrom. 
I have used it, and speak from experi 
ence. — F. O. Loring, Brockton, Mass. 

Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $4. 
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R. E, W. SCHUCH 
Chu ch of the Redeemer, Conductor Univer- 
sity Glee Club, has resumed instruction in 
Voice Culture and Expression in Singing 
At his residence, 
8 Avenue Street (College Avenue). 
M. FIELD 
° FROM LEIPZIG AND FRANKFORT 
Piano Virtuoso 


105 Gloucester Street & Toronto College of Music 


will ts for Concerts, and will also take 
pupils in Plano Theory and Instrumentation. Theory and Instrumentation. 


HARMONY BY CORRESPONDENCE 
To accommodate those living at a distance 
Mr. THOS, SINGLETON, Hope, Ont., 
Will give lessons in harmony as above = candi- 
dates for examinations in Music at ah liege and the 
Toronto Conservatory of Music. All Mr. Singleton’s pupils 
who have taken the Trinity examinations have been suc- 
cessful. Reference—Mr. Arthur E. Fisher, Mus. Bac. and 
A.C.0. (Eng.), Toronto. 


R. J. W. F. HARRISON 


Organist and Choirmaster of St. Simon's Church and Musical 
Director of the Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby. 


Organ, Piano and Harmony 
94 Gloucester Street 
WALTER DONVILLE 
Teacher of Violin 
Pupil of Prof. Carrodus, Trinity College, London, Eng. 


J W. L. FORSTER 
STUDIO 81 KING 8ST. EAST 
FRASER BRYCE 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


107 King St. West - TORONTO 
LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY 


Examinations, Oral or Written. e 
MES. MENDON, 238 McCaul Street. 


Carpets Cleaned 


On the floor or taken up and cleaned—any 
way to please you 


Our patrons appreciate our efforts to please them, be- 
cause we try to be as prompt as possible with our work. 
Telephone to 3751, or send a card to 


The Toronto Carpet Renovating Co. 
509 1-2 Yonge Street 
JouN P, MILL 





445 Yonge Street 
HIGH GRADE WATCHES A SPECIALTY 





Buchanan &t., and Toronto College of Music 


ce ety ieee ange etearenae a ene ea es 
O (LATE OF THE ROYAL 
A. S. V G I ae isoas. 
Organist and Choirmaster Jarvis iv 

7 Church, Toronto, teacher of 


Piano, Organ and Musical Theory 
at the Toronto College of Music 
Residence 349 Jarvis Street 


SIGNOR ED. RUBINI 


Pianoforte pupil of Moscheles and Thalberg, late principal 
fessor of singing at the London Academy, Lond«n, Eng., 
now a resident of Toronto, and gives lessons in singing to 
ladies and gentlemen, amateur and professional studerts, 
and specially prepares pupils for ail branches of the musical 
lession—operatic, concerts and oratorios. Voi e pro- 
ction is one of Signor Rubini’s specialties. Terms mod- 
erate. Circulars on application at residence, 152 Wilton 
— or to Messrs. Nordheimer’s or Messrs. Suckling & 
ns. 


ISS ALICE WALTZ 


Late Solo Soprano, Plymouth Church, Brookiyn, and St. 
John’s R. ©. Church, Philadelphia. 
CONCERT, ORATORIO AND RECITAL 

Pupils received in Voice Culture 
417 Church Street 





TORONTO COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Ltd. 
Thorough Instruction in All Branches 
F. H. TORRINGTON, Musical Director 


SUMMER CLASSES 
FROM JULY 7th TO AUGUST 2nd 


AT 


BRITISH AMERICAN 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ARCADE, YONGE STREET, TORONTO. 





Subjects— Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Commercial Arith- 
metic, Shorthand and Ty pewriting. . 


For terme, addrees 
C. O'DEA, Secretary. 


CANADIAN COLLEGE OF COM- 
MERCE. 

Incorporating Canadian Business University, Bengough’s 
Shorthand Institute, Warriner’s Courses of Higher Com- 
merial Training 

Established 1880. \ Pusuic Linrary Bvitpine, 
Telephone 1555. j TORONTO. 

Poineer shorthand school. 800 graduates in good posi- 
tions. Most modern and practical commervial course. 
New Calendar in pre paration—sent free to any address. 


SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION 


During July. Shorthand and business courses separately 
orcombined. Send for circular. 


THos. Bencouen | Bengough & Warriner 





W. A. WaRRINER 


SUNBEAMS 


ELDRIDGE STANTON, Photographer 
116 Yonge Street and 1 Adelaide Street West 
Photographs of all sizes 
Sunbeams 81 per dos 


THE 
GOLDEN 
HORSE | 41 nderaese and sornen ot the tet since we have been | 
Lugsdin & Barnett/PO°OTS AND SHOES 


From that old reliable house of 





PARIS EXPOSI 





LOST | 


| 





ae i ack _ H. & ( BLACHFORD 
« Vali idi AM 
Trunks. Valises, Bags. Riding Saddles ERICAN at A SPECIALTY 
ALSO emaiiinns LINES IN 87 and 89 King St. East, Toronto 


ORDERED SHOES 


I make a specialty of fine ordered work, 


Riding Whips and Crops, Horse Boots 
Horse Sheets, Coolers, Waterproof Goods 


And Every Description of Horse Gear. 
only employing the best workmen, using 


Specialties in Sole Leather and Military Work 


Lugsdin & Barnett) “ __ 
115 YONGE STREET 
SS. WM. PICKLES, 328 Yonge St. 


Rasy and Other Chairs Children's Tan Shoes 


SPRING HEELS 
Drawing and Dining-Rooms Suites, 


Parlor, Office, Study and Summer Shoes 


Other Furniture FOR EVERYBODY 















These peede ann menatestuaed ty mus, 00d eve odaased te Black 

the requ nts of home and of business. I keep a 

stock, also make to order. ie a specialty, and 

both in design, quality of al and ric’ of color. Colored 
WELLINGTON STOTT Kid 





170 King Street West - - Toronto WM. WEST & C0., 246 Yonge Street 


Portraits a Speciaty A R TIS T 








K 


THE MERCHANTS’ RESTAURANT 


6 and 8 Jordan Sirect 
This well-known restaurant, having been recently en- 
larged and refitted, offers great inducements to the public. 
The Dining-room is commodious and the Bill of Fare care- 
fully arran: and choice, while the WINES and LIQUORS 
are of the Best Quality, and the ALES cannot be 
Telephone 1090 HENRY MORGAN, Proprietor. 


"THe LEADER SAMPLE ROOM 
THE CHOICEST LINES OF 
WINES, LIQUORS AND CIGARS 
First-Class Restaurant in Connection 
E. SULLIVAN, Proprietor 
M. MCCONNELL 
Late of ** Headquarters” 
Wholesale Dealer in Wines, Liquors 
and Cigars 
COLBORNE STREET, TORONTO. 


FOR OYSTERS “Vikcinua’srvce” 
CALL AT 
JAKE’S VIRGINIA RESTAURANT 
DOORS NEVER CLOSED 
Grand Opera House Building. Tel. 2060 


= CLARETS = 


Write or telephone for our Wine List. Specially fitted 
for invalids or summer use. Tele phone 3089. 


GEO. W. COOLEY 
567 Yonge Street, Toronto 





- 


TION, 1839. FEARS’ obtained the 


awarded solely for Toilet Soap in comretition with all the world. 
HIGHEST POSSIBLE DISTINCTION. 








The Home Savings & Loan Co. Ltd. 


OFFICE: 78 CHURCH STREET, TORONTO 


$500,000 are ‘oe e Saeed meteotee 


and terms of repayment. No valuation fee charged. 
HON. FRANK SMITH, JAMES MASON, 
President Manager. 


RESSMAKING PARLORS 

Conducted by MESS PATON 

Artistic and careful study is deveted to Evening Dresses 
and Bridal Trousseaux, also Traveling and Walking Cos- 
tumes. Boating, Tennis and Holiday Suits, also Riding 
Habits, a specialty. Possessing favorable facilities for the 
_——— and speedy attention to Mourning o1ders, we 
ave undoubted confidence of assuring entire satiefaction. 

OOMS—R. WALKER & SONS 


M ISS PLUMMER 


MODISTE 








57 GLOUCESTER STREET 


WANZER 
LAMPS 


Are the popular lamps of the day 

No chimney to break 

No danger to fear 

No oil to waste 

With one lamp you obtain a fine 
50-candle power light. Heat a quart 
of water in a few minutes 

Get a breakfast or cook a dinner 


Call at 98 King Street West and | ,..usssety atted. ruct seetie diene! iain dan Stubs 
Gila TN 


examine them 


CIALTY ror INFANTS. 


(ee 


GOMETHING NEW IN DENTISTRY | @RAND TRUNK RAILWAY 
Dr. Land’s Porcelain Fillings, Crowns and Sections, The Old and Popular Rail Route to 


Also Continuous Gum Sets. 1a! operations known to 
modern dentistry practiced. MONTREAL, DETROIT, CHICAGO 
And all Principal Points in 


CHAS. P. LENNOX e 
ee en is ian CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 
It is positively the only line from Toronto running the 
ted Pullman’s Palace 













Room B 


Telephone 1846 
EETH WITH OR gplctrated, Petieen’s Sleeping, Buffet and Parloe 
ERMA WM WES | anes cases 
Best teeth on Rubber, $8.00. Vitalized air for painless 
extraction. Telephone 1476 
C. H. RIGGS, cor. King and Yonge 


P. SLATTER, Olty Passenger 
C. V. SNELGROVE 


Oorner es ee ee Pa ee 30 Teck coech, Toconte, 
Dental Surgeon, 97 Carlton St., Toronto 


CUNARD LINE 


NOTED FOR SAFETY 
7 ” Telephone 3031 


{Established more than fifty years ago. 
PATTERSON & FENTON 
Dentists 


OFFICR AND RRSIDENCE DOWN TOWN OFFICE 
169 COLLEGE ST. 141 YONGE ST. 
Dental Electric Vibrator for Painless Extraction. 


DR. MCLAUGHLIN 
DENTIST 


Corner College and Yonge Streets 
Special attention to the preservation’of the natural teeth. 


le information 





A. F. WEBSTER 
Passenger Agent - - 68 Yonge Street 


Steamship, Rail and Boat Agency 


NIAGARA RIVER LINE 


Chicora and Cibola 


Lovely summer route to 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleveland, New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington 
and all American Points 
is Special attention given to Church and Society excur- 
‘Ocean steamship tickets sold to England and the Conti- 
nent. For full particulars and tickets apply to 


ROBINSON & HEATH 
Custom House Brokers, 694 Yonge St. 


ANADIAN 





PACIFIC Ky. 


New Publications 


‘The New Highway to the Orient ” 
“Summer Tours ” 
‘Fishing and Shooting” 
“Tinie Table with Notes” 


The first ree are handsomely illustrated and contain a 
vast amount of valuable information. The last will be 
found a most useful companion to all travelera. Copies 
may be obtained FREE from agents of the Company, or 
from 

W. R. CALLAWAY, District Patsenger Agent, 
118 King Street West, Toronto, 


-: NEW MUSIC -:-: 


All the Go Lancers 
yy Chas. Bohner.......... .50 

Kathie (military) Schottische 

By Arthur M. Cohen..... .35 
Sounds of Toronto Waltzes 

By Chas. Bohner.........-. J 
Song— Memory 

By H. Tourjee ............ -50 
Haute Veolee Rye 

By Bohner...............- 40 
@n Time Jersey 

By Bohner..............-- 40 
Avant Garde Ma ch 

By Gowan ...........6-055 35 
Everything in the Mcsical line, up to 

the times, and at right prices. 


WHALEY, ROYCE &CO. 
MUSIC DEALERS 
158Yonge Srteet, Torc ntc 









55 CENTS 


The small purchase amounting to 65c.— 
fifty-five cente, for which a numbered re- 
ceipt or voucher is given, may win the 
— of the watch worth one thousand 

ollars—?1000. Americansas well as Cana- 
dians will please note the fact. This said 
watch is the finest in America as a mechani. 
cal work of art. Send for circulars. 


RUSSELL’S 


® Ming Street West, Torento 





only Gold Medal 





—_—_— 


MISS PAYNTER 


Has just received 
7 A Full Assortment 


| SPRING 
MILLINE RY 


No. 3 Rossin Block 
Kiug Street West 
TORONTO 


438 YonNGE Sr. 


OPP. CARLTUN STREET. 


MISS HOLLAND 


Would intimate to her customers and ladies generally that 
she has now a very large and choice stock of 


French Patterns in Millinery 


Together with novelties in 
Flowers, Ribbons, &c. 


McCAUSLAND & SON S 
WALL PAPER 


IMPORTATIONS 


ARE UNEXCELLED FOR VARIETY AND BEAUTY 
OF DESIGN. ALL GRADES AND PRICES 


76 KING STREET WEST 
TORONTO 











Miss Stevens 


251 Yonge St. 
Opp. Trinity Square 
TORONTO 


Grand. Opening 
New Goods 


St: Millinery, 








Of which she would solicit inspection. Also hand- Vel in great va. 
some Jar kets and Small Dolmans. rene rety, Ribbons ip all 

king Department under first-clsss management new shades, 
and most satisfactory re-ults. Feathers, Flowers 
wwe and Fancy Goode, 
Early ction in. 

a 

, Mourning a epecialty, 





ISS M. DOVLE 
20 St. West) 
DRESS AND MANTLE MAKER 
34 Wilton Ave. ow eotionee of Be. J. E. Elliott), Tor onte, 
In addition to the above. Ladies Underwear aud Chil. 


dren's will receive ¢ atten 
: Clothing pecial tion. Satisfaction 


AND 
- SPECTACLES - 


wer 
J. FOSTER, 13 King Street West 


Never Lost the Life of a Passenger 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. tf 


TORONTO) CUT THIS OUT 


GRAND 


SUMMER CARNIVAL 


dune 80, duly 1, 2, & 8 





IN HOLIDAY GARB 


FOUR DAYS OF SOLID ENJOYMENT 


THE GRANDEST STREET PAGEANTS 
Magnificent Military Parade---4,000 
Soldiers in Line 
Grand Firemen's Tournament and 
Torchlight Procession and the 
Superb Carnival Procession 


THE SIGHTS OF A LIFETIME 





Cheap excursion rates have been arranged from all points 
in the Eastern and Western States and from all over 
Canada to Toronto during the Carnival Week. 

SPECIAL RATES much below single fare have been al- 
ready announced from MONTREAL, QUEBEC, BUFFALO, 
ROCHESTER and DETROIT. Equally low transportation 
has been arranged with all Steamboats on Lake Ontario 
coming to this port. 

HON. J. B. ROBINSON, 
Ex-Lieu'.-Gov. of Ontario, 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 


E. F. CLARKE, M.PP., 
Mayor of Toronto, Treasurer. 
E, KING DODDS, 


Chairman of Carnival Committee, 


CHILDREN'S 
SUITS 


We have received this week 
another large consignment of 
Children’s, Boys’ and Youths’ 
Suits. Being fortunate in get- 
ting them very low by taking 
the entire lot (some 650 in 
all), we intend disposing of 
them as quickly as possible to 
get our money for them. 


We offer the entire range 
in fine Tweeds, Worsteds 
and Serges at a reduction of 
from 25 to 36 per cent. off 
regular prices. 

219 and 221 Yonge Street 


Corner Shuter Street 


PROF. DAVIS’ 


NEW DANCE 


“WALTZ MINUET” 


**Prof. Davis has been attending the Danci 
convention in Washington, and their introdu 
dan 


* THE WALTZ MINUET 


‘It was adopted by the association for introduction through- 
= imo du the coming Seuty. con Washington 
an timore speak v iy 0 ie new dance, 
and the alan af the conveatine ee it to be the 
popular dance of next winter.”—The Mail. 

To introduce this elegant music and dance, it will be 
mailed to any address, FOR ONE MONTH, On receipt of 40c., 


usual price 600. 
Aadoene = PROF. DAVIS, 
91 Wilton Ave., Toronto. 


LOOK 


FOR THIS SPAOE NEXT WEEK 


Something of special interest to 
those who appreciate 


ART - IN - DRESS 


TAYLOR & CO. 
Art Tailors - - 89 Yonge St. 


Masters’ 
his new 









Enclose it in an envelope addressed to THE SHEPPARD PUB- 


LISHING CO. (Ltd.), 9 Adelaide Street West, Toronto. 


FILL IN THE BLANKS BELOW 


Send me .................. copies, at 26 cents each, of the superbly illus- 
trated Summer Number of TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT, entitled 


CANADA’S SUMMER. Enclosed findS............ ; 


of copies you desire. 
unforgotten could not be sent. 


leading engravers of the United States and Canada. 


Where Roads Meet—a story - = - - By E. E. Sheppard 
With Victor Hugo - - ~ - - By Louis Frechette 
Only a Younger Son ~ - - - - - By Seranus 
Story of a Skull - - - - - - By Alex. F. Pirie 
Tangles ~ - - ~ - - By Frances Burton Clare 
A Sermonette on Guests’ - - > - By Louise Markscheffel 
The Funny Man’s Garden - - . - - By P. MeArthur 
Why Smith Never Married - - - - By D. A. MeKellar 
On a Summer Shore - - - By William Wilfred Campbell 
Indian Summer - - - - - By Charles G. D. Roberts 


Prairie Sonnets - - - - - By Nicholas Flood Davin 
Cathedral Peak - - - - - - By E. W. Sandys 
The Idlers - - - - - - By E. Pauline Johnson 


- By Wm. MeLennan 
By Grace E. Denison 
By Sophia M. Almon 

By Samuel Hunter 


Last Winter; This Summer ~ - - 
A Legend of the Mackinac - - - - 
Crows - 
Berrypicking Time . - - - - 


A d other selections complete the contents of this finest holiday paper 
issued in Canada. 


SUMMER RESIDENTS 


S NIAGARA 
os GRIMSBY PARK 
LORNE PARK 
LONG BRANCH 
KEW and BALMY BEACHES 


~ - ~ - - - 













Can secureagood “S| MUSKOKA LAKES 
Organ or Upright Piano bie AND 
on rent at MODERATE THE ISLAND 


pricesand havea LARGE ~~ 


stock to select from at the 
warerooms of 


MASON & RISCH 


32 KING STREET WEST 
‘TORONTO 





XQ 





EXECUTOR'’S SALE 
CARPET STOCK 


WM. BEATTY & SON 


SWEEPING REDUCTIONS IN ALL LINES 


WILTON AND AXMINSTER CARPETS reduced from $2.25 to $1 oe yard, 
BRUSSELS (to be sold with borders) reduced from $1.25 to 98c. per yard. 
TAPESTRY AND WOOL CARPETS at a reduction of from 15 to 20 per cent. 
CHENILLE AND LACE CURTAINS at a reduction of from 30 
ODDFELLOWS AND MASONIC CARPETS reduced from $1 to 75c. per yard. 


WM. BEATTY & SON, 3 King Street East 
MASSASSAGA PARK HOTEL| Niagara River Line 


In connection with Vanderbilt system of railways. The 
short and picturesque summer route to 





This f:mous summer resort hotel will be opened to the 
public July 1. The hotel is poate situated on the pea | 


fa he viciaity of the best base tshing “Canada, Guests | Falls, Buffalo, New York, Boston, &c. 
ee “ PALACE STEAM STEAMERS 


wit commence rion | Oi bOla and Chicora 


1, lea 
and at 3 wut oon een at the same hours | Leave Yonge St. Wharf daily (except Sunday) at 7 a.m., 
every day in the week, except Wedneedays. Bo = ek cleans ne ieee 
ickets oes boats. 
MESSRS SIBBITTI & CO., Proprietors, tae: pal SOHN POY, 2 


STEAMER 
Empress of India| 9PeNeD monoay, vune 2 


daily at 7.20 Under strictly first-class management. 
con- | For terme apply by letter to LORNE PARK CO., To- 
cat span Poe | ana elSestrcbeai GREY HOCH ecard te 
Senate See Seareny eeammneey ab 3 40 p.m., Port this season. Good a) 

Quick time. Tickets at all @ T. RK. and WTHORN' 
pikpross of iattia cpentaiaed on Wrest ° Manager ter Company (leemanty of Lenten, Got.) 


prices. 
day ; $5 per week; chil- 







If you wish copies mailed to your friends, send their addresses to us 
and 26c. each and we will send ina mailing tube post paid any number 
A more pleasing evidence that your friends remain 
It contains six full-page half-tone photo- 
engravings of Canadian scenery and incidents, specially painted for this 
number by the best Canadian artists; half a dozen half-pages, all original 
and beautiful, besides a score of copied pictures in the best style of the 





AMERICAN FAIR 


334 Yonge Street, Toronto. Telephone 2033. 


We are equipped with Fl and Chinese Lanterns and sell them so you can afford to make 
a handsome show for the Carnival. Made from the best protected material to stand a storm or 
the dew. Wire Doors and Wire Window Screens at most popular prices. Our sales of Clothes 
and Market Baskets of the best white peeled willow are large, as they ought to be at our most 
ae mes prices, viz., 59c. for ordinary size, 79c. for large and 98c. for an extralarge. Some very 
handsome new designs in Bread Boxes 59c. for medium size. The best make of porcelain lined 
Perserving Kettles, prices 39c., 59c., 74c. and 98c., worth 65c., 85c., $1.00 and $1.50. Agate Iron- 
ware we are selling at popular prices. Tea Pots59c., worth $1.00 elsewhere and other pieces at 
similar discount. Do not fail to remember prices of our Books and get our generai catal e 
sent free on application. Store closes at 6 p.m. except Saturday and Monday evenings. Will be 


glad to see you. 
W. H. BENTLEY & CO. 
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Embossed Papers, Bronzes, Micas, Silk Effects, Ingrains 


DECORATIONS — JAPANESE LEATHERS, FRENCH LEATHERS, ANAGLYPTA 
AND ALL HEAVY RELIEF HANGINGS 


WINDOW SHADES IN ALL WIDTHS 


4 KING STREET WEST, - TORONTO 


Brown's Carnival Snaps 


No. 3 is a Solid Silver Stem-Winding and Stem-Setting 
Jeweled Lady’s Watch, highly engraved (equal to 
those sold ordinarily for from $6 to $9), warranted 
for 2 years. Price $3.75. 

No. 4 is a Gent’s Gold-Filled Case, guaranteed for 15 
years, fitted with a genuine Waltham or Elgin 7- 
jeweled lever movement, pendant-setting, stem- 
winding, and in every way the latest and best made. 
Warranted for 2 years. Price $12. 

Snaps No. 1 and No. 2 proved a big success, and we in- 
vite you to watch for Nos. 5 and 6. 


Brown's Jewelry Store, 110 Yonge Street 
J. E. BROWN ©& CO. 


l0O SHOTS FOR ONE CENT 


WITH THE MATCHLESS REPEATING 


AIR RIFLE! 


SHOOTS 65 TIMES WITHOUT RELOADING 


[a 








This is a beautiful and effective weapon. For ores and small game it has no equal, 
and with proper care and usage will last a life time. It shoots an ordinary B B Shot, which can 
be bought anywhere for 8c. per pound—a pound contains nearly 1,000 shot, The barrel is nickel 
plated and the stock is of black walnut. 


PRICE ONLY $3 


We will send this rifle to any address, per express, on receipt of price. 
THE CHAS. STARK CO., Lrp., 60 Church Street, Toronto. 


N. B.—Send for our 320 page Catalogue. Contains nearly 3,000 illustrations of every descrip- 
tion of merchandise, Jewelry, Firearms, Dry Goods, Clothing, Groceries, Hardware, etc. Price 
25 cents. Free to intending purchasers. 


M'KEOWN & CO’S 
FIVE DAYS 


Great Carnival Sale 


For the Next Five Days We Will Hold a Grand Carnival Sale 


SWEEPING REDUCTIONS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


To clear off a large lot of Summer Goods, as we want more room, we will offer unprecedented 
bargains in Dress Goods, Silks, Sateens, Prints, Chambrays, Challies and all wash Dress Goods 
Table Linens, Sheetings, Towels, Towellings, Napkins, Cottons, Shirtings, Lace Curtains, 
White Bed Spreads, etc. 

In our Mantle Wareroom we will clear out Summer Jackets, Wraps, Jerseys, Ladies’ Blouse 
Waists, Parasols, Waterproof Cloaks, Ladies’ and Misses’ White Underwear, Boating Shawls, 
at: tremendous reductions in prices. 

In our Fancy Goods Department we will offer Kid Gloves, Ladies’ and Misses’ Cotton and 
Cashmere Hose, Underwear, Corsets, Ribbons, Laces, Handkerchiefs, Embroideries, Edgings, 
Insertions, All-overs and Skirtings, at little over half prices. We will give customers astound. 
ing bargains in every department during this great Carnival sale. 


—————— 


McKEOWN & Co. 


182 Yonge Street 








Out of Town. 
(Continued from Page Two.) 
course of formation and elegant quarters 
baerentet on the margin of the lake, 
e residence of Mr. S. McLaughlin of t the 
Raliways and Canals Department, 201 Maria 
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Nova Scotia, where he will receive the honor- 
custeed the same distinction trom Queen's an 
Trinity coll 
Hugh Skinner of Hamilton have been in the 
city this week to arrange fora performance 

hestra from Vienna. 
. Lieut. P. B. Taylor of the G.G.F.G, has been 
tachment of the C School of Infantry, now in 
ome at Ni Falls. Lieut. Taylor is at the 
a course, 
A most successfu 
berry festival was held at the residence of Mr. 


in future asa private preserve. A club is in 
easing event took a few days 
street, ae his eo Emma Gertrude was 
married to 
well acting as brid nk A A. "Date 0 as 
r the newly wedded pair left on a tour in 
has gone to the cen- 
tennial celebration | of 
ary degree of D.C. L. The doctor has sereody 
Mr. Charles G. Geddes of Montreal and Mr. 
here in September of Strauss’ celebrated or- 
appointed second officer in command of the de- 
hool in; 
C Pee ee social and straw- 
Cc. B. Wright on Thursday —— at which 


a la number were present. e affair was 
in aid of St. James’ church, Hull. 

Mr. Veale of the Fisheries Exhibit this 
week placed some 10,000 salmon trout in the 
lake in Major's Hill Park. Only one loss has 
occurred among the fish in this pond during 
the winter, Jumbo, the largest sturgeon, hav- 
ing succumbed to the cold. 

The result of the ladies’ club lawn tennis 
matches to date gives the senior championship 
to Miss Zaide Cambie, and the junior to Miss 
Lizzie Walters. The weekly meetings of the 
club continue to be largely attended. 

On Monday evening next the members of the 
Mastodon Minstrels will banquet one of their 
number, Mr. Harry Hill, on the occasion of his 
marri to Miss Mcllwain. 

Rev. 9. J. Bogert, B. D., M. A., has received 
a on ram stating that the new o ist for 
the fashionable church of St. Alban the Martyr 
would arrive about the middle of Jaly. is 
name is Mr. H. Collyer. 

Hon. Edgar Dewdney has purchased a splen- 
did dapple gray mare from Mr. Robert Gilmour 
for carriage purposes, paying the high price of 
$600 for the animal. 

Col. Lay has taken possession of the new 
quarters of the American consulate on Welling- 
ton street and is now as comfortably housed as 
75 citizen of Ottawa. 

ady Macdonald has left for Riviere du Loup, 
but Sir John, who is at present in a poor state 
of health, remains behind. 

The handsome new steam yacht, built this 
season by Harris of Brockville for Dr. Martin, 
will soon be ready for her trial trip. 

Messrs. George Crookshanks and Lawrence 
Taylor of the Finance Department left this 
week for the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Alexander Fieck has also gone in the 
same direction, and will take a short vacation. 

Miss Edith Christie left this week for Bran- 
don, Man., on a visit to her brother, Mr. Lisle 
Christie. 

Mr. and Mrs, G. S. Fowler and Miss Fowler 
of Adelaide, South Australia, were in the city 
this week on a pleasure trip. 

Hon. J. A. Chapleau will spend a 
the summer recess on the New 
coast. 

Hon. Charles H. Tupper will leave in a few 
days for Pictou, N. S., to join his family. 


BARRIE. 


The Barrie Lawn Tennis Club gave a very 
nice At Home on Friday afternoon, June 20, 
the weather being exceedingly pleasant enabled 
quite a number of the fair sex to grace the 
grounds with their presence. A few good sets 
were played and were attentively watched by 
admirers of this popular game. Those present 
were Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Morris, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Sanford, Mrs. L. Beatty, Miss A. Symonds, 
Miss EK. Patteson, Mr. W. A. Boys, Miss Brydon, 
Mr. E. Kortright, the Misses B. and T. Mason, 
Mr. Chapman, Miss Spry, Miss H. Johnson of 
Dunnville, Mr. H. ened. Miss Cotter, Mr. G. 
Esten, Miss E. Hornsby, ‘Mr. H. MeVittie, the 
Misses Baker, Mr. W. Campbell, Mr. Saunders, 
Miss Holmes, Mr. V. Meeking, Mr. George 
Fraser and others. 

Mr. J. Coffee of the Bank of Toronto is spend- 
ing bis holidays in Toronto. 

Miss Johnson of Dunnville spent last week 
with Miss Cotter of Rock Forest. 

The Misses Mason, who are spendin 
the summer in Toronto; were in town 
days last week. 

Miss Kortright returned home this week, 
after a pleasant visit of several months with 
relatives in England. Her many frienas will 
be glad to welcome her home again, 

Mr. Saunders of Halifax has taken the place 
of Mr. E. A. Mitchell in the Bank of Commerce. 
The latter has been promoted to another po- 
sition in a New York branch. 

Miss Chapman of Hamilton has been spend- 
ing a few days with Miss Dyment. 
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Didn't Know the Ropes, 


A party of sailors in town, enjoying the 
sights, came to the theater. 

* Suppose we goin,” said one. 

“ Better see how much it is first,’ 
other. 

After inquiring the price of admission, they 
decided to pool their money, and send a mem- 
ber of the party inside to see whether it was 
good for anything or not. 

*“ How is it?” asked one, on his return. 

* No good ; not a bit. A lot of fellers fiddlin’ 
in front of a big pictur’, that’s all. Come on.” 


” said an- 


JOSEPH LAWSON, “ Tesuer of Marriage 
Licenses. 
Office, 4 King Street East. 
Evenings at residence, 461 Church Street. 


HENRY C. FORTIER, Issuer of Marriage 
Li 
At office -16 Victoria Street, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
At residence—57 Murray Street, evenings. Tororo. 


GAMUEL J. REEVES, Issuer "of - Mar- 
riage Licenses, 601 Queen Street West, between Port- 
land and Bathurst Streets. Open from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
_ Residence, 258 Bathurst Street. 


EO. -EAKIN, Issuer of Marriage Licenses 
Court House, Adelaide Street 
__ana 138 Cariten Street 


The Cradle, the Altar and the Tomb 


Births. 


MEIKLE—At Mount Forest, on June 20, Mra. T. D. Meikle 
—a daughter 

KINGSTON—At Penetanguishene, on June 17, Mrs. G. M. 

Kingeton-—a daughter. 

ate RY At Barrie, on June 14, Mrs. H. H. Stotes- 


bury— 
BURNS—_At Toronto, on June 4, Mrs. Thomas H. Burns 

—s i 

ARMSTRONG— At Toronto, on June 19, Mrs James Arm- 


strong —twin daughtera. 
HAMILTON—At Toronto, on June 20, Mrs. J. H. Hamil- 


ton—a tr § 
HOLMES —At Esquimalt, B. C., on June 16, Mrs. Holmes 


—a daughter 
Marriages. 
Hamilton, on 


N—Ai 82 ow oe a ~ 
eee, Oe ms 
eldest daughter of t aes delet, 


ee ee oe Otonabee, township of Peter- 
bore, on J Scott to Mary McIntyre. 
LOGIE SAUNDERS— At Toronto, on June 20, 
to Grace Saunders. 
L— KE—At Chatham, on June 11, Edwin Beil 
to Fannie Brooke. 


C4&RR—ANDE! 
June 17, by Rev. 
Creek to Kate, 





TORONTO aL NIGHT. 
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pAUSTINE ALLAN—At Renfrew, Ont., on June 18, James. 


of Oba) 
MONW ot eT RSON “kt t Marmora, on Jufie21, Henry 
Unwin of Madoc to Ella Blanche Ketcheson of Huntingdon. 
OERRON GRANT cat Norwich, on June 17, Richard 
Herroo of Grand Rapids, Mich., to Emma Grant of Mill- 


dale. 
COWAN—CROZIER—At Toronto, on June 24, Samuel 
— Cowan of Trafalgar to Sarah Crozier of Meadow- 


vi 
BRITNELL—JORDAN—At Toronto, on June 24, Albert 
Britnell to Sarah Jordan. 
HEATON—ATTRILL—At Toronto, on June 23, Ernest 
Heaton of West Toronto Junction to Grace Attril 


1. 
MANNING—J AMES—At Toronto, on June 24, Fred Man- | 


ning of Winchester, Ont., to Addie James. 

BOLUS—CHADWICK-—At Toronto, on June 18, Walter 
J. Bolus to Frances A. Chadwick 

DEAN—HARRIS—At Richmond Hill, on June 11, F. H. 
Dean to Josephine C. Harris. 

ECCLESTONE—JACOBS—At Toronto, on June 18, 
George Roclestone of Huntsville, Muskoka, to Alice Jacobs. 

PLAYTER—STRICKLAND—At Galt, on June 11, C. P. 
Playter of Toronto to Adelaide Strickland of Galt. 

ee eee Port Perry, on June 25, A. H. 
Hall \ of Bellwood, to Lottie Shaw 

ston is—MiLis—at Ottawa, on June 21, Smith Curtis, 

of Po: In Prairie, to Lily Evangeline Mills. 

*" PEAS DAVIS—At Uxbridge, on June 25, Elihu Pease, 
of Toronto, to E. L. Davis. 

DYRE—CUMMING—At Clarksburg, on June 24, Trevuesa 
Herbert Dyre, of Thornbury, to Carrie Cumming. 

JENNINGS—BELL—On June 18, George Elmer Jennings 
of New York, to Cecil T. Bell, of Pembroke. 

SAMWELL—BLISS—At Pettewawa, on June 12, R. W. 
Samwell to Jane Dickson Forster Bliss. 

TEW~- BRADSHAW—At es on June 3, M. Leland 
Tew to Harriette C. Bradshaw. 


ELGIE—At Toronto, on June 24, Mrs. Elizabeth Elgie, 


59 years. 
PRATTI—At Port Union, Ont., on June 24, George Pratt, 
aged 41 years. 

WILLCOX—At Summerville, on June 22, Mrs, Allan 
Willcox, aged 74 years. 

HARRISON—At Fairbank, Ont., on June 21, Anna 
Maud Harrison, aged 16 years. 

LANGRILL—At Toronto, on June 2], Francis Langrill, 
aged 90 years. 

O’CONNOR—At Toronto, on June 21, Mrs. John 
O’Connor. 

wan FITH—On June 22, Mrs. Judith Griffith, aged 85 


yeIACLEOD—At Aurora, on June 22, Mrs. Margaret Baker 
Macleod, aged 56 years. 
aa Paris, Ont., on June 22, Hugh Nicol, aged 19 


7eicFARLANE—At Claremont, on June 14, David S. Mo- 
Farlane, aged 52 years. 

FRASER-— At New Glasgow, N.S.,on June 17, George 
Fraser, aged 80 years. 

CLARKSON—At Richmond Hill, Ont , on June 24, Mrs. 
Mary Ann Kirkus Clarkson. 

a Toronto, on June 24, Ann Jones, aged 72 


i GOODWIN—At Toronto, on June 24, youngest child of 
C. W. and Lucy Goodwin. 

GORDON—At Toronto, on June 25, Mrs. J. Stewart 
Gordon. 

POTV{N—Drowned at Byng Inlet, on June 23, George 
Edward Potvin, aged 6 years. 

STOUT—At Toronto, Mn June 25, Mrs. Caroline Stout of 
Staten Island. 

HAY—At Scotland Village, on June 24, Mrs. William Hay. 

McCLEARY—At Toronto, on June 22, Mrs. Jane 
McCleary, aged 83 years. 

JOSE—At Toronto, on June 25, John = aged 73 years. 


Cc % BALL, DENTIST 
Honor Graduate of Session ’83 and ’84. 
74 Gerrard Street East, Toronto. Tele. 2266 
G. ADAMS, Dentist 


Office—346 Yonge St.; entrance, No. 1 Elm St. Resi- 
dence— 86 Hazelton Ave., Toronto, Ont. Tel. No. 2064. 


= FOR IN NUTRIME 
HILDREW AND INVALID 


SEND TO 


HARRY WEBB’S 


FOR ESTIMATES For 
Dinners 
At Homes 
Weddings 
Banquets 
Ball Suppers 


Receptions, etc. 


EVERY MINUTILZ 


66-68 and 447 Yas St., Toronto 
DRESS CUTTING 


The New Tailor System 
(Late Prof. Moody’s) stands 
Firet and Best, is taught 
thoroughly here or through 
the mail. Satisfaction assured. 
Large inducements to agents. 


DRESSMAKING 


Perfection in Fit, Fashion 
and Fioish. Special attention 
to evening wear and mantle 
making. 


“‘MILLINERY 
Loans ous welll aeserted stock. 
ylish work at greatly re- 
duced prices, 7 


J & A. CARTER 
372 Yonge ‘St., Toron Toronto 


DRESSMAKERS’ 
Magic — Scale 


The Tailor ‘G@yetem of Cut- 


ting Improved and 
Simplified 


COMPLETE IN ONE PIECE 
MISS CHUBB, Gen. Agt. 
Waist = gel Dresses Cut. 

Guspeuae. 

426 1-2 Yonge St. 


(Just south of College) 





S. W. Cor. et and Queen 


BARGAIN S 
"| LADIES’ SUMMER HOSIERY 


AND 


UNDERWEAR 


Baltonian Vests in Ladies’ and Misses’ sizes, 
at 12k4c. each, worth 25c. 


Ladies’ Baltonian Vests, short sleeves, full 
fashioned and shaped, at 25c, and 35c, 


A Novelty in Ladies’ Vests, with broad col- 
ored stripe, at 65c. each. 


Natural Wool Vests, H. N. 8. S., at c., 
worth $1.25 ; extra quality at $1.10, worth $1.50, 


or 50c.; 
eel and 


airs 


Ladies’ Balbriggan Hose, 3 
ouble 


extra quality, full fashioned, 
toes, 3 pairs for 60c. 


Ladies’ and Misses Black Cotton Hose, at 
Ic., 20c., 25c.; extra quality and warranted 
stainless, 3 pairs for $1. 


Ladies’ Fine Cashmere Hose, light weight, 
Sor summer wear, only 25c. per pair. 


Gent's Hosiery, Underwear, Collars and 


Cuffs, Shirts, Handkerchiefs, &c., at wholesale 
prices at 


R. SIMPSON’S, 8. W. cor. Yonge and Queen 


$23.50 


We are selling a 


BEDROOM SUITE 


with Bevel, British MIRROR PLATE, 
ogy are or circular, beautifully fin 
ished in ANTIQUE for above price. 

You should secure one of those 
plums. 


R. POTTER & CO. 


Cor. Queen and Portland Sts. 





_Telephone 1384 es 
LARGEST AND BEST ASSORMENT OF 


At 20 per cent. less than any other house in the city. All 
stones warranted as represented. 


GEO. E. TROREY 


Manufacturing Jeweler 
61 King Street East, opp. Toronto Street 


Gentlemen of Toronto 


AND VICINITY 


Here you can inspect the latest 
designs for Spring and Summer 
wear. 

Here you can judge of the large- 
ness of our stock for Suitings. 

There is much here to delight the 
eye. 


JOHN J. TONKIN 


155 Yonge St., cor. Richmond 


> CARPET AND CURTAIN DEPARTMENT 


ALL NEW GOODS NOt Now IN STOCK 


Special Lines, Heavy Wiltons, $1.57, wcerth $1.76. Best 6- 
frame Brussels, $1, worth $1.26. Good Brussels, 90c., worth 
$1.10. Best 10-Wire Tapestry, 66c., worth 85. Choice patterns 
in Tapestry, new colorings, only 50c. 

Art Squares, 2 and 8 ply Kidder Carpet. 

Oilcloths, Linoleums, Smyrna Rusgs, Door Mats, China Mat- 


ree CURTAIN STOCK 


Ful Lines of Swiss, Antique, Irish Point, Velours and all the Newest styles. 
Art Muslins, Crepes, Corrigas, in all the new ‘Art Shades. 

A special line of Heavy Pertiere Curtains reduceo from $9 to $6 ; still lower, 
$6 to $4; Choice Curtains at $2, $2.60 and $3.50 per pair. 

Window Shades to order, all styles, Art Screens, Poles, etc. 

Special attention given to Art Draperies. 


=’R. WALKER & SONS 


33,35 and 37 snsinpenenetsiienimnpetgnitatannannnampeneipaemsaiesinnmmnadminadam meant atk naan Street East ; 18, 20 and 22 Colborne Street 


Tex IADIB’ WATRRPROOP CIRCULARS WATERPROOF =— CIRCULARS 


SPECIAL | SALE 


Having purchased a Manufacturer's stock of these 
goods at 76c. on the dollar, we will for the balance of 
the month offer a special discount of 25 per cent. off 
our regular prices. These goods range in price from 
$2.50 to $12 and are certainly the cheapest rubber 
goods ever offered in the city. 


THE GOLDEN CROWN 
240 and 242 Yonge Street 


MACLEAN & MITCHELL 
THE ALLIANCE 


BOND AND INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF ONTARIO, Limited 


INCORPORATED FEB, 27, 1890 - CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


GENERAL OFFICES : 


27 and 29 Wellington Street East 34 and 36 Front Street East 
TORONTO 


This Company undertakes agencies of every description, and trusts, such as carrying out issues of capital for 
companies and others, conversion of railway and other securities. Will give careful attention to management ol extetan 
collection of loans, rents, interest, dividends, debts, mortgages, debentures, bonds, bills, notes, coupons and are securl- 
ties. Will act as agents for issuing or countersigning certificates of stock, bonds, or other obligations. 

Receives and invests siaking funds and invests moneys generally for others and offers the beet terms therefor. 

Every dollar invested with or through this Company earns the highest returns and is absolutely safe. 

All investments are guaran 

THE INVESTMENT BONDS of the Com mpeny are issued in amounts of $100 and upward and offer unparalleled induce 
ments for accumulative investments of small amounts, monthly, or at larger periods for terms of years from five upwards, 
and the investor is not only absolutely protected against loss of a single dollar, but can rely upon the largest returns con 
sistent with security 

Correspondence solicited and promptly replied to. 


WM. STONE, President. G. F. POTTER, Managing Director. 
First-class General and Local Agents can obtain remunerative contracts by applying to 
WILLIAM SPARLING, Superintendent 
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WAREK°™S. 68KING STREET, WEST. 


HEINTZMAN & CO. 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 


The oldest and most 
reliable Piano Manu- 
facturers in the Do- 


Our written gu 
tee for five years 
companies each F 


Illustrated Oatalc 
; free on application 


Warerooms, 117 King Street W., Toront 
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DUNBAR, McMASTER & CO. 


(LIMITS D) 


ILINEN THREADS 


200 YARDS 


LINEN 
SPOOLS 


ARE SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED 
FOR 


HAND 


OR 


MACHINE 
SEWING 


Ladies who have 
once used our 


Linen Threads 


will not willingly 
return to the 
use of 


—COTTON — 


Merchant Tailors 


AND 


MANUFACTURERS 


WILL FIND 
OUR 


1 & 2 oz. Spools 


EQUAL TO ANY 
THREAD 
IN THE MARKET 


- 


ip ereeseeenpesnpaeemnanssstanes 
A TRIAL 
SOLICITED 


GILFORD, IRELAND & GREENWICH, U.S.A. 





The accompaning engravings are a correct representation of DUNBAR & Co’s Building in the 
Those 
interested in Threads are invited to call during Exhibition in Sept., 1890. 


Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, the largest exhibit of the kind ever made. 
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WHROLBSALEH AGENT 








SUPERIOR 


SOLE 


SEWING 
THREAD 


FOR THE 
MACKAY & 
GOODYEAR 
MACHINES 
IS PRONOUNCED 


EQUAL 
TO ANY BRAND 


WE 
MANUFACTURE 
THE 
VARIOUS GRADES 
OF 


Wax Machine 


AND 


Shoe Threads 


WHICH FOR 
-EXCELLENCE OF 
QUALITY 
AND FINISH 
ARE 
UNSURPASSED 


WILL BE PLEASED 
‘i 
FORWARD 
“~-—§4'M PLES 
vA 
ANY FIRM TO 
TEST THE GOODS 


S. DAVISON, 14 COLBORNE STREET, TORONTO 
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CANADA PERMANENT 
LOAN AND SAVINGS COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1855 


Subscribed Capital, - $4,500,000 | Paid-up Capital, $2,500,000 
Reserve Fund. - - - 1,340,000 Total Assets, - - - 11,265,335 


OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDINGS, TORONTO ST., TORONTO 


SAVINGS BANK BRANCH.—Sums of $4 and upwards received at current rates of 
interest, paid or compounded half-yearly. 

DEBENTURES.—Money received on deposit for a fixed term of years, for which 
Debentures are issued, with half yearly interest coupons attached. Executors 
and TRUSTEES are authorized by law to invest in the Debentures of this Company. 
The Capital and Assets of this Company being pledged for money thus received, 
D-positors are at all times assured of perfect Schety. 

ADVANCES made on Real Estate at current rates ad favorable conditions as to 
re pvyment, 

Mortgages and Municipal Debentures Purchased. 


J. HERBERT MASON, Managing Director. 
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REMEDY 
KNOWS 


COMPETITORS 


IT IS THE ONLY TRUE ANTISEPTIC 


BLOOD PURIFIER 
KNOWN IN THE MATERIA MEDICA. 


Please Take Notice that we absolutely guarantee all statements and claims 
made in behalf of our medicine. 

That it is perfectly harmless. Can be taken internally by every living creature, 
young or old. 

That we request all those sufferers whose cases are chronic, or so-called incurable 

cases, to call on us for a FREE CoNSULTATION, and to remember that the use of our 

remedy will cure them, if such a thing is possible. 

Where no vital organs have been wholly destroyed we succeed in effecting a cure ; 
but whatever has decayed cannot be replaced. 

For female troubles of all kinds the ‘‘ Microbe Killer '’ has no equal. 


Consultation and pamphlets free. 


‘Wm. Radam Microbe Killer Co., Ltd. 
120 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, ONT. 


HEIGHINGTON BROS. 


IMPROVED 


CRICKET BAT 


SOMETHING NEW AND NOVEL 


DOES NOT STING THE HANDS 
THE FINEST DRIVER MADE 
SOLID CANE HANDLES 
SECURED BY INTERLOCK JOINT anp SPLICE 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND, UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


LADIES’ BATS SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED 
To be had of all Dealers in Sporting Goods. 


HEIGHINGTON BROS. MANF'G CO. 
130 RICHMOND STREET WEST 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 











The Gutta Percha and Rubber Manufacturing Co. of Toronto 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SECKETARY. 


AND HOSE 


& TREAs, 
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A Sermonette on Guests. 


HERE is much written of the duties of 
hostess to her guests, but one sees nothing 
of the duty of a guest to her hostess ; the 
latter is expected to be a smiling martyr 
through all sorts of social vicissitudes and 
trials. This little train of thought upon 
receiving aletter from a friend in 
happy guest I had been, in which was this paragraph : 
“I found your box of matches and paper of pins, my 
dear, why, oh why, did you bring them ?” 

Why? I will tell you. 

Because I believe that the guest should assume 


came to me, 


Hamilton, whose 


some of the many obligations generally believed to 
rest only upon the shoulders of the hostess. How can 
you tell but that the household machinery has not been 
running smoothly, upon the day of your arrival, and the little details which 
ccntiitute to the home-feeling and comfort of the guest been neglected or for- 
gotten? Maybe, madam hostess was worried, and her only maid cross, and 
instead of the little bunch of flowers and dainty things she was going to arrange 
in your room for you, she “ done forgot ” 

Maybe, I say, she even forgot, in her anxiety to prepare your delicious tea 
and get to your train on time, to fill the match holder which hangs on the gas 
fixture, and perhaps the guest-room pincushion is guiltless of a puncture on its 
sheeny surface, and you find after all the good people have retired and you are 
alone with your soul that you have not a match in case anything should occur 
in the night, nor have you a pin with which to pin your curl papers, or the top 
place on your night robe, where you forgot to sew a button. 

Of course all these delicate little attentions should come from the hostess 
as a part of her welcome, but a hostess is human and may be pardoned if she 
fall short in some of the thousand and one acts that are required of a home- 
keeper. So I say, that to be a guest in the truest meaning of the word, one who 
will be, not a worry, but a delight and sought as a desirable addition to a house, 
means to assume half of the responsibility and to do some of the thinking for 
your hostess. 

Take your own thread and sewing outfit, your scissors, your wash cloth, 
and if you use a particulat brand of soap carry it with you; everything, any- 
thing, so that the economy of your friend’s household may not be changed any 
more than necessary by the presence of an additional member. Glide in, as 





even the necessaries. 


happily and easily as you may. 

Don’t sleep with the hostess and drive her 
corner of the house. Don’t give orders to the 
unpleasantly feel your presence by unnecessary additional labor. 

I even believe in traveling with a small alcohol lamp, so that you may, if 
you require a cup of boiling water at an inopportune time, provide yourself with 


husband to some outlandish 
ervants so that they, too, will 


that, without disturbing. 

I believe that a guest, a lady, should from the time she enters the house of a 
friend, especially if she is to remain long, become a member of the family, and 
by that I mean an interested, loyal member, one who would as quickly 
bit of gossip about the hostess as though it were spoken of herself ; one who is 
interested without being intrusive ; and one who is ever ready to aid in any little 
household duties which may seem to lighten the burdens of any of the family. 

Of course, I am now writing of the average household of the country where 
only one servant is employed and where the menage, though refined, is simple ; 
much of the management devolving upon the housekeeper herself. In this 
household there are numberless little things, the minutiae that must make up a 
harmonious whole, is as varied as complex, and if the machinery is not to 
obtrude itself, if we are not everlastingly to see the “wheels go wound,” the head 
of this household must think and plan weil. 

So then, I say, into this household an extra member, be she ever so wel- 
coine, must always be an extra thought and another step, and while we are all 
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glad to give a thought and take a step for a friend, as dear Emerson said: “I 
do not wish to treat friendships daintily, but with roughest courage. When 
they are real, they are not glass threads or frost work, but the solidest thing“we 
It might 
So I 


suggest, though we realize our privilege, yet it is still the privilege of the guest 


know. ‘ Happy is the house that shelters a friend ! 


well be built, like a festal bower or arch, to entertain him a single day.” 
to have an intelligent interest and care not to become a source of worry. 

I have known thoughtless guests to keep their hostess on the anxious seat 
To 
my knowledge there are those who will arise long after the breakfast hour, and 
after leisurely partaking of an extra meal, begin the day by asking the hostess : 

“ Well, what is on the tapis for this morning ?” 

After luncheon: “ What are we going to do this afternoon ?” 

And tea concluded: “ What have you planned for to-night ?” 
“I have planned to have you go home and 


from morning’s dawn till the midnight chime and sometimes beyond that. 


I would like to answer : 
acquire a little common sense.” 

Friends have come to me to beg me to take part of their weary burden off 
their hands, and if I loved them do something for the entertainment of their 


I can only say that so pitiable a mockery and 


' 


guests who were killing them ! 
profanity of hospitality is disgusting, and that a guest who can transform a 
home into a Canterbury market, or a variety theater, is not worthy of the friend- 
ship bestowed ; and my impatience with a hostess who will permit her hospi- 
tality to be thus profaned is equal to my disgust for the guest whose thoughtless 
selfishness thus presumes. 

A tender, thoughtful woman can, during a visit to a friend, make herself so 
necessary and so beloved by the members of the household, and even by the 
servants, that her departure will be cause for regret, and her return a signal for 
To do this she must not cling to the robes of her hostess every 
must not ask unnecessary questions ; must remain in her own room 


rejoicing. 
moment ; 
a part of the time, and occupy herself with letter writing, reading, anything, so 
that her hostess will feel at liberty to attend to her affairs. If the husband and 
wife wish to hold counsel on affairs of the finances or the household, the woman 
with tact will quietly slip from the room to return just at the right time. My 
ideal guest will, if the children are tired and wearying mamma, group them 
about her, and read to them, or tell them a story—indeed I think it a good plan 
to include children’s books in the furniture of your trunk, if you are going where 
there are little folks—she will make up her own bed, if there is but one maid ; 
she will insist there be no extra entertainment provided unless it especially 
please her hostess to give one. 

The guest who will have a mission in a home, and leave a glimmer of sun- 
shine and an odor of perfume when she has departed, is the one who will find 
something nice to say of a wife to her husband, and who points out the good 
qualities in the husband, if the wife be inclined to see flaws. The guest whose 
presence is a benediction, will use her knowledge of the arts of the cz/sine to 
prepare a tempting dish if a member of the family is ailing ; will send her linens 
out to be laundried rather than overload the washtub, if there be but one pair of 
if she is in the habit 


hands to do the washing ; will take with her towels, even, 


of using a larger number than she wishes to add to the week’s stock of soiled 


ones, 


Oh, yes ; I demand much of my. ideal guest. I ask that she accommodate 


herself to the financial circumstances of the home in which she is ; that she do 
not permit undue expenditures because of her visit ; that she set at ease her 
host and hostess regarding her entertainment ; that she adopt the rising hour 


of the family, unless it be too ungodly or her health impaired ; that she help 
arrange and plan if a large entertainment is to be given for her, and in every 
way she can that is agreeable to her hostess, aid her in this. 

A guest who will do these things, who is determined to be pleased with 
every slight effort made for her comfort and amusement, who is sunny and 
amiable, who does not criticize husband, wife, friends nor servants, who is inter- 
ested without obtruding herself, who comes and goes and is companionable 
such a guest we may rise up and call blessed, and make ever welcome to our 
LOUISE MARKSCHFFFEL, 
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Last Winter. This Summer. Cupid Afloat. 






























Good ; 
Then it was hard 
To believe or conceive 


world again ; 
But it has. 





When the women looked like growa up babies swaddled 
In their sober-colored mantles, furs and cloaks ; 
When the men, with smooth-worn rubbers, sternly waddled 
Without a smile for jests or gibes or jokes ; 
When the snow ascended high one’s pantle-trowser 
As one’s cabby drew up far from snow-cleared walk 
And responded to one’s conjuratory “ How, sir—— ?” 
With “ Dade, sir, you can take it out in talk !” 
Then it was hard 
To believe or conceive 
That we ever could smile ‘neath the glory of June ;— 
But we have. 


Then came storm, then rain, then sunshine—alternating, 
All to garner Winter’s harvest for the year, 
With sweet Philomel, of course, anticipating 
That the winds could never more be chill and drear. 
But when the wind had ceased to sigh and shiver 
When the Winter’s robe had melted on Earth’s breast, 
When we saw the ice go down the swollen river, 
When we heard the new birds sing within their nest ; 
Then we began 
To believe and conceive 
That Summer might come—in a modified form— 
Seme day. 


Now, we smile at all our doubts and fears uneasy 
Lest the Summer might forget and pass us by, 
As we watch the graceful damsels light and breezy, 
As we make a sweep to catch the buzzing fly. 
We're too thin to sport the gamesome knickerbocker, 
We're too poor to view the Ocean’s boundless blue, 
We're too long to sleep in 2 x 4 foot locker, 
So we smile and gladly pass ‘em on to you. 
For we how realize, 
With the joy of surprise, 
That Winter has gone with its gloom and its pain, 
That the Earth is aglow with glad sunlight again 
And—Summer has come! 
WILLIAM MCLENNAN, 


That Summer could beam o’er this drear 


On rippled blue-gray water, The long night-darkened beaches 
» HROUGH the dreary days of winter's With moon-path silv’ry bright, Peered forth with window-eyes 
rs weary season, A star-lit sky bent over, And wee breeze-carried wavelets 
Through the ice and snow and sleet and They tossed one summer night. Complained in fitful cries. 
wind and rain, A many-voiced murmur, The voices died in distance, 
When blue devils came without a rhyme or A steamer’s less’ning beat, He moved to clasp her hand 
reason, Combined with floating singers’ And told the sweet old story 
When La Grifpe evolved new ecstasies Song-snatches low and sweet. Of Love’s enchanted land. 
of pain— 
To release us haggard, listless, old and From gleaming light-house beacon They spoke in low half-whispers, 
weary, A swinging path-way came, All thought of time gave o’er, 
Without a taste that tasted as it should, With endless bright procession And built en-towered castles 
Without a smile that wasn’t wan or leery, Of diving coils of flame. While drifting to the shore. 
With a hatred for the Beautiful and FRANCES BURTON CLARE, 


Berrypicking Time. 


“T’S one of many pictures that 

in mem’ry’s gallery, hangs, 
Its colors all unfaded with 
the years ; 

In its dream of summer sun- 
shine are lost the early 
pangs, 

That oft-times saddened 
childhood with their tears. 


There’s a gleam of gold and 
russet running thro’ its 





world of green, 
A drowsy hum of August in its air ; 
To the sound of tinkling cow-bell, heard 
afar ’mid leafy screen, 
The blue bird adds his cadence every- 
where. 


There are groups of bare-legg’d urchins with gleaming tins and pails, 
All busy where the berries cluster red ; 

There’s merry din of laughter and oft repeated hails 
To stragglers thro’ the scattered patches spread. 





Their voices ring in chorus with the sun-rejoicing life 
That speaks in wing of insect, voice of bird, 

And give no cruel presage of the jarring world of strife 
That lies so near this world of theirs, unheard. 


Lpbigeaict ieee Gets bad 


Here a quiet little toiler, his six quart “ heapin’ filled,” 
Is hiding pail and cup beneath the trees 

From that tow-haired desperado with voice that’s never stilled, 
Whose straw hat now flaps brimless —killin’ bees. 







Till, now in open sunshine, now half hilden in the shade, 
Down winding, grassy paths that homeward lead, 








Their little figures vanish, just as day begins to fade, 







And glow-worms glimmer faintly on the mead. 





But back from memory’s distance come those faces always young, 
Those happy, sun-browned faces beaming fun. 

1 speak their names and listen for the answer of a tongue, 
So near they seem and real, everyone. 









S. HUNTER 
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Where Roads Meet. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE village of 
op Pine Flats was 
unaware of an 
impending 
sensation. At 
“The Store,” 
which in 
villages is 
the com- 
~. bined club- 
house, read- 
ing-room 
and debat- 
mia ing society 
of the place, 
the young 
men of the Flats were sitting in their accustomed 
places on biscuit boxes, vinegar barrels, nail kegs 
and the counter. Owing perhaps to the absence 
of the proprietor who, strangely enough, was 
taking his tea though now nearly eight o’clock, 
the number of sitters on the counter was un- 
usually large. Dolph Alan the younger some 
time ago had arranged a number of spring 
needles which perforated the counter and the trousers 
of those who were unfortunate enough to locate 
themselves where the traps were set, but the loungers 
soon learned to avoid the dangerous places, and Alan 
senior had asked his son to desist as it might hurt the 
business. At one time Randolph Alan, sr., had 
adopted a much more peremptory tone in pre- 
serving his dignity and keeping the loungers from 
becoming too familiar, but since the other store 
started he had been conciliatory with his custo- 
mers. No one ever spoke of Gustav Leroux’s 
rival establishment as anything but “the other 
store.” At first an attempt had been made to call 
it the “new store” but it failed—largely owing, 
no doubt, to the fact that Mr. Alan, not caring 
to advertise Leroux’s goods as new, insisted upon 
calling it “the other store.” His influence in Pine 
Flats for many years had been second only to that 
of old Pirrie Leroux, the lumberman, whose land ex- 
tended almost without a break for five miles to the 
east. Leroux’s Christian name was “ Pierre,” but 
it had been Anglicised into Pirrie, and not being 
thoroughly acquainted with spelling of any sort, he 
had adopted the English version of his name, even 
in his signature. Randolph Alan had been his partner 
some years ago and had furnished the capital upon 
which Pirrie Leroux grew rich while Alan out of the 
fragments of his fortune finally drifted into store- 


> It has been said that 


keeping at “The Corners.” | 
no man ever forgives the one he has injured, and Pirrie Leroux’s hatred 
of Randolph Alan was in proportion to the evil he had inflicted on the gener- 
ous and honorable gentleman who had trusted him and been robbed by him. 
The Pine Flats people were not noted for either their piety or their probity. 
Poverty was their chief characteristic and to obtain credit at the store their 
only sustained endeavor. The Pine Flatters felt that the world owed them a 
living, and because they had to work for a bare and comfortless subsistence 
Providence and their more prosperous fellow men were held responsible for the 
withholding of the balance. When men are in this humor theft, either direct or 
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of the promise-to-pay sort, becomes to them a legitimate means of squaring 
accounts with those who appear to be enjoying an undue share of this world’s 
goods. Randolph Alan, too kind hearted to refuse until he saw starvation 
staring himself and his family in the face, had permitted every shiftless peti- 
tioner to run accounts which would never be paid, and when at last he refused 
to be victimized any further his debtors gradually joined the Leroux faction, and 
darkly hinted that the store-keeper was a hard man and in his diminishing bus- 
iness as in his failure as a lumberman he was only suffering from the results of 
his pride and hauteur. When, a year before the disaster which furnishes material 
for this story, Pirrie Leroux hinted that one of his sons was about to start a new 
store, those who owed Alan for the necessaries of life, furnished them during 
sickness and idleness, greeted the establishment of a rival concern as a long- 
needed relief from a tyrant monopolist. 

The people of Pine Flats being too poor to delight in honesty, of course 
gratitude found no place in their system. People are apt to resemble the dis- 
trict in which they live. Mountaineers love liberty and are not afraid of labor. 
Men of the prairies and plains are as large in their ideas as the llanos on 
which they dwell. The idle and reckless are almost certain to find congenial 
society in the worst tenements in the most disreputable ward of a city or in 
those barren and forbidding sections of the country which thrifty farmers avoid. 
That gravelly and desolate district which began at the bottom of the precipitous 
hill just south of “the Corners ” and extended to a similar hill a couple of miles 
away, had no beauty to make the ugly shanties look uglier or out of place. The 
comfortless log houses and slab covered barns were in entire harmony with the 
scrubby trees, the level fields in which meager crops of rye and potatoes in- 
effectually struggled to conceal the shifting sand and unnutritious gravel. It 
had long been a saying amongst the people who dwelt amidst those surround- 
ings—offered perhaps as explanatory of their sloth and ungodliness—that “God 
Almighty didn’t care for the Flats and the Flats didn’t care for God Almighty.” 
The latter clause was certainly true, and if nature had ever done much for the 
Flats the slow 
changing of the 
bed of the river 
which now marked 
the southern 
boundary of the 
Flats had swept it 
all away. The 
farmers to the west 
and north of “the 
Corners” had bet- 
ter land but were 
infected by the un- 
thrift of the Flats, 
and were bad pay 
everywhere except 
at the tavern, 

With such surroundings it was not strange that Randolph Alan had failed 
to make money, but until a few months before the new store started he had 
managed to maintain his only son at the school in England where generations 
of Alans had been taught. Wifeless and despairing of the future, he had at last 
sent for Randolph junior and laid before the startled young man the fact that 
he was day by day becoming more hopelessly insolvent. The father wept on 
the shoulder of his boy, that an Alan of Glen Alan should fail to pay his debts 
and that his heir must be a beggar, but the young fellow gaily put thoughts of 





THE YOUNG MEN OF THE FLATS WERE SITTING IN THEIR 
ACCUSTOMED PLACES. 


sorrow away from him and resolved to take hold of the business and see what 
could be done. Tall, handsome, and only twenty, full of animal spirits and un- 
damped ardor, he was a surprise to both his father and the Pine Flatters. 
Recognizing the ingratitude of those his father had befriended he took immedi- 
ate and stringent means to make them pay up, and an occasional horse, cow or 
load of cordwood was diverted from the Flats to the yard at the back of the 
store. He knew nothing about business, but the Scotch instinct was there and 
by raising the price of the goods and paying less for produce he and his father 
at last got things on a paying basis. His spring needles in the counter reminded 
loungers that they must sit elsewhere and afforded him an occasional chance to 
suggest toa delinquent debtor that he was unforgotten. Notwithstanding his 
aggressive manner and superior education, which led to frequent assertions that 
he was too fresh, Dolph Alan was rather popular than otherwise. Those who 
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sneered at or insulted him had been promptly told to apologize or take a whip- 
ping, and he had never failed to get satisfaction either one way or the other. 
The girls of Pine Flats never tried to conceal their admiration of him, and even 
Sis Leroux, it was said, had fallen in love with him, though she had just come 
back from being educated in a city where her untutored but boastful brothers 
hinted that thousands of rich and fashionable suitors had sought her hand. 

Janet—known to Pine Flats as Sis Leroux—had the grace and vivacity of 

manner and the splendid eyes of her father’s French ancestors, but strangely 
yet strongly blended with the fascination of her face were the Scotch features 
inherited from her mother, a wise and good woman, who it was said had had 
just enough influence over Pirrie Leroux to keep him out of the penitentiary. 
Sis had not been happy since her return home. Nor was it strange. Her 
father idolized her in his rough and capricious way, publicly bragging of her 
accomplishments to his friends and retainers, but berating her privately because 
she had grown too stuck-up to love her father and brothers as she once did. 
He had refused an education to his half-dozen sons because it would spoil them, 
and they had grown up rude and grasping, or wild and drunken, in about equal 
proportions. He irritated and insulted her by using her as an illustration of the 
wisdom of his treatment of his sons, and in consequence she refused to even 
superintend the work of the large and tasteless house which stood bare and 
blistering on the hill above the Flats. To make matters worse Dolph Alan 
celebrated his return home and the opening of his business career by falling in 
love with her—a love which she reciprocated without the slightest pretense of 
concealment. 

Pirrie Leroux was the victim of a disease which ocasionally prostrated 
him, and Mr. Alan had always noticed that during the attacks, which were 
dangerous and lasting, his old enemy showed signs of repentance. Ordi- 
narily Leroux bought supplies for his house and lumber camps at the county 
town, but when sick he alleged inability to look after such. purchases and 
bought largely and generously at the Corners, paying cash and asking no ques- 
tions. He fell sick a week or so after Dolph’s return and business from the 
Leroux family was pouring in. With the old man’s recovery came suspicions of 
his daughter’s preference and he, perhaps hoping to partially repair the wrong 
he had done and at the same time find a thrifty husband for Sis, continued his 
patronage. His men were given orders on the store instead of cash wages, and 
one evening when Dolph was at his house Leroux suggested that ten per cent. 
be added to the price of the goods given out on such orders and paid to him as 
commission. Dolph, without an instant’s hesitation, spurned the scheme as 
dishonest and, during the heated controversy which arose, said it would be 
worse than highw:y robbery to take advantage of the poor and filch part of their 
earnings. Sis upheld him in his refusal to be a party to such a scheme and she 
was ordered off to bed and Dolph shown the door amidst a torrent of blas- 
phemous abuse which robbed both of them of the last vestige of respect for the 
infuriated old man. 

Next day the new store was spoken of and within a month was built and 
stocked, Gustav Leroux installed as manager, and a system of credit and under- 
selling adopted which at once cut in two the profits of the old establishment. 
Alan senior supported his son in his refusal to adopt dishonest methods, even 
though their ruin was certain to be the result, and Sis continued to meet Dolph 
whenever and wherever opportunity offered. 

CHAPTER IL. 

A year had passed and Dolph Alan sat pouring over his ledger while his 
father sat down to his late supper. And the loafers in the store discussed per- 
sons and things in a broad if not liberal way. 

“Gustav Leroux is on another spree, ain’t he?” queried a big red-headed 
lounger, who, sitting on a biscuit box and leaning back against the counter, had 
been trying to fill the ash pan of the stove with the extract of tobacco. 

“No?” chorused a half-a-dozen others. 

“Well, mebbe not, but he got home from town to-night fuller’n a tick, and 


' 


swearin’ this store’d be shet afore another sun up!” drawled Pete Lampman 
as he ejected an amber stream into the stove without losing his repose. 

Dolph Alan looked up from his accounts and glared savagely at the speaker 
without remark, and an awkward silence ensued, broken at last by the clatter of 
a horse’s hoofs and the entrance of a young man whose black and stiffly-waxed 
mustache, elegant riding suit and over polite address were quite a revelation to 


the inhabitants of Pine Flats. 





‘Is this Mr. Randolph Alan’s store?” asked the new comer with a low 
bow which took in the whole audience but was specially directed to Dolph. 

‘Yes, sir,” answered Dolph, promptly. 

And you are Mr. Pacaud, I presum« inquired Alan senior, who had 

quietly entered ym the rea 

‘Yes, monsieur,” replied the stranger with another low bow, “and here are 
my crede al 

Mr. Alan took the letter, adjusted his glasses, glanced over the sheet while 
the stranger looked curiously about him at the heterogeneous stock, carefully 
avoiding, however, the eyes of the loungers. 

‘ Neighbors,” began the store keeper, with white face but steady voice, “I 


am a bankrupt and I have assigned to Pacaud & Company, my most pressing 





‘ 


creditors, and this gentleman—Mr. Roland Pacaud—takes possession of the 
store at once. 

‘Oh, I beg of you, monsieur, do not be so hasty,” Mr. Pacaud began, his 
voice filled with insincere sympathy, “ to-morrow will be quite soon enough, and 


perhaps some other way out ol the trouble may be discovered.” 





“Thank you for your consideration, sir, but there is no other way. We 
have done all we can to put things in order. My son, sir!” 

Mr. Pacaud extended his neatly gloved hand in recognition,of the intro- 
duction and Dolph reluctantly accepted it. He already disliked Mr. Pacaud, but 
it is improbable that assignees are ever quite welcome to those whose premises 
they invade. Roland Pacaud bowed again and as he lifted his heavy eyelids he 
met the direct and honest gaze of Dolph Alan. For an instant they looked into 

- each other’s eyes ; Roland Pacaud could not endure the contempt he saw in the 
face so squarely opposed to him, and dropped his gaze, while with the hand he 
disengaged from the clasp of young Alan he sought his watch, murmuring con- 
fusedly: “It is growing late and I have not dined. Would some one be good 
enough to direct me to the hotel ?” 

Mr. Pete Lampman responded with an alacrity he had never before shown 
in anybody’s service, and bowing himself out with a promise to return and take 
possession an hour later Mr. Roland Pacaud retired at the heels of the awkwar | 
and fiery-headed Pete. 

As the door slammed behind them Dolph Alan dropped back into his seat, 
Alan, sr., nervously pulled goods down from the shelves and replaced them. 
The loungers had vouchsafed no remarks. They were waiting for the store- 
keeper to make an explanation. The young man’s gaze was fixed upon his 
father, and when he saw signs of a desire to say something he frowned, and 
catching the parental eye restrained the explanatory impulse. The silence was 
unbroken for several minutes, when Ephraim Wells, unable any longer to endure 
the strain, coughed, expectorated, blew his nose and remarked : 

“Well, I'll be danged if this doesn’t seem kinder darned sudden like !” 

Alan, sr., continued to take down and replace pieces of dress stuff on the 
shelves ; Alan, jr., was adding up a column of figures. 

“Some of old Pirrie Leroux’s work I should say !’ 
occupant of a biscuit box. 

Alan, sr., turned sharply round, his lips twitching but from behind the 
postoffice desk, gleamed a pair of steady blue eyes which silenced him. The 
telegraphic communication between father and son was not unnoticed, nor did 
the effect of the reference to Pirrie Leroux pass unremarked. 

“Seems to me the time’ll come when Pirrie Leroux’ll get his dues from 
someone, somehow !” ventured Mr. Wells, who watched Alan, sr., for some 
recognition of his sympathy. 

The slender white fingers fumbling with the tickets attached to the pieces 
of gingham and lustre trembled, but nothing was said. 

‘“* Mebbe, mebbe,” sighed an old man with yellow whiskers, who sat upon a 
vinegar barrel in a dark corner, “but seems teh me as if reckrebushun was a 
ter’ble time comin’.” 


> ejaculated another 





“1 AM A TIEF, EH?” HISSED LEROUX. 


The absence ot any remarks from the Alans made the assembled Pine 
Flatters surrounding the stove feel uncomfortable. Nothing impresses ignor- 
ance like dignified silence. If the Alans had burst forth with railings against 
Leroux or Roland Pacaud, sympathy for them would have been slight, but 
silence upon the majority of them fell like the pall of an indescribable sorrow. 

Ephraim Wells got up and bought six plugs of tobacco. Alan, sr., took his 
money and called out to his son, “ Six plugs tobacco, twenty-five cents.” 

Dolph entered the amount in a freshly opened account but made no remark. 

Mr. Wells passed a plug of his new purchase among the loungers, each of 
whom took a semi-circular section from the “ black strap” without comment. 

“{ stpose it’s bin the other store,” suggested Mr. Wells. 

“ Sure !” ejaculated the gentleman on the vinegar barrel. 

Alan, sr., went over and whispered to his son, the eyes of the loungers fol- 
lowing every movement. 

Silence continued, yet not a lounger stirred from his place. It was evident 
that no movement would be made until Mr. Pacaud’s return. Sensations were 
rare in Pine Flats and in the presence of one, with another perhaps impending, 
was a neighbor likely to go away and miss the particulars which for a month to 
come would furnish the text of all conversation ? 

It was half-past nine when the heavy iron latch was lifted and Roland 


Pacaud re-entered followed by Pirrie, Gustav and Gaspard Leroux and the none 
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too respectable company which had been idling in the bar-room of the village 
tavern and Leroux’s store. 

Alan, sr,, was sitting with folded hands on the counter by the dress goods, 
which he had been examining and replacing. Alan, jr., was still studying his 
ledger. 

Mr. Pacaud as he entered by a wave of his hand seemed to deprecate the 
presence of those who followed him but he received no salutation, even the 
loungers sat about the stove like mourners at a funeral. 

After a moment of embarrassment Mr. Pacaud addressed Alan, sr. 

“Well, monsieur, I have come for the key—at your suggestion of course, 
monsieur—for it might as well remain with you till the morning.” 

“ Morning a ” exclaimed Pirrie Leroux, roughly, “take the key now 
and be sure of your stuff !” 

All trace of emotion was gone from the face of Alan, sr., as he straightened 
up and looked his old partner in the face. 

“T am not a thief as you are, Pirrie Leroux; the goods will be safe till 
morning under any circumstance.” 

Never before had the people of Pine Flats heard Mr. Alan make an accusa- 
tion against Leroux. Its sudden fierceness startled both them and the accused 
the slender, white-faced and white-haired man who glared defiance ae the lord 
of the village excited sympathy—sympathy more intense because in the absence 
of Leroux Alan had refused to bring any railing accusation. The loiterers 
from the*tavern and “other store” did not understand this but they admired the 
old storekeeper and knew him to be an honest man. 

Pirne Leroux, short, broad-shouldered and clean shaven, for a moment was 
speechless with surprise, then striding over to the counter he reached out and 
caught the old store keeper by the shoulder. The old man did not retreat, 
though when he saw Leroux’s hand darting towards him he shrunk as from an 
expected blow. Separated by the scratched and discolored counter they glared 
at each other, the hate of half a lifetime in the face of Pirre Leroux, the unut- 
terable scorn every honest man feels for the betrayer of confidence, the prosper- 
ous sneak-thief of business, in the steady eyes of Mr. Alan. 

“Tama tief, eh?” hissed Leroux. 

“Yes, worse than a thief,” answered Mr. Alan, calmly, “ you are an infernal 
scoundrel. I made you honestly rich and you in return by your thievery made 
me poor.” 

Leroux dared not strike him. He knew the Pine Flatters, dishonest and 
worthless as they were, to be too manly to permit such an outrage. Livid and 
trembling with rage he gave vent to an uneasy laugh, and snarled out, “ You 
are a fool,” and roughly pushed Alan from him. The old man staggering back 
against the dress goods on the shelf answered with dignity, “ Perhaps so. I at 
least was a fool to trust you, but I am not fool enough to be afraid of you now, 
thou coward !” 

Mr. Pacaud endeavored to avert the rising storm by insisting upon Mr. 
Alan keeping the key until morning. 

“I refuse, sir, to be responsible for the stock another hour though I thank 
you for your well-intentioned effort to show your confidence in me. If the store 
remains in my hands I may expect Pirrie Leroux to play the part of the burglar, 
as before now he has played that of the thief, and endeavor to injure my good 
name by removing whatever is valuable during the night. 

Leroux answered with another harsh and villianous attempt at a laugh. 
‘The old fool has gone mad, Monsieur Pacaud, his bankruptcy has made him 
lose what little of sense he had.” : 

Young Alan, who had been watching Leroux lest he might strike his father, 
now interposed. “It is useless,” he exclaimed, “ to continue this recrimination. 
If all those who have no business here would be kind enough to go home we can 
easily arrange the matter with Mr. Pacaud.” 

The loungers rose from their seats and moved towards the door. The man 
with the yellow beard who had been sitting on the vinegar cask extended his 
hand to Mr. Alan with rude but sincere sympathy. “I am sorry to see you 
getting the worst of it, Mr. Alan, but we all know you'll do the square thing. 
Come on, fellers, let’s get out !” 

.The loiterers from the tavern and “other store” showed less disposition to 
retire, but with the fine feeling for which one would scarcely have given them 
credit the loungers who had just vacated the biscuit boxes and nail kegs insisted 
on both factions retiring together. Pirrie Leroux objected. 

“IT am going to make an offer for the stock. I will give fifty cents on-the 
dollar,” but the man with the long yellow whiskers retorted that there would be 
plenty of time to-morrow and pushed the excited man before him through the 
door in which Dolph Alan sharply turned the key. 

“Mr. Pacaud,” said he, “you are doubtless fatigued by your journey. If 
you will see that the door leading into our house is securely barred I will put out 
the lights and you can lock the door from the outside. To-morrow, until this 
business is settled, it may be as well to keep the door locked or the store will be 
crowded with inquisitive loungers.” 

As the bolt was turned in the weather-stained and battered door the young 
man sighed. Handing the key to Mr. Pacaud with a quiet “ Good-night,” he 
said, “ It seems like locking ourselves out of house and home. I do not care 
for myself but I hope you will be gentle with poor old father. His only thought 
in this trouble is that he may come out of it with an untarnished reputation.” 


CHAPTER III. 
Settling the estate of Randolph Alan, general merchant, had already occu- 
pied six weeks and had not yet been completed. Mons. Roland Pacaud was in 
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no hurry. He had just entered his father’s business, he explained, with a gesture 
suggestive of the idea that work, as far as he was concerned, was very much of 
a joke, and he had only come to Pine Flats for the fun of a new experience. 
Alan, jr., protested that it was a very serious affair for his father and himself 
and one which they were exceedingly anxious to have settled. Pacaud smiled 
glitteringly, expressed regret that he had been so dilatory but continued to take 
his time. The unpleasantness of the experience was intensified by the intense 
dislike Alan, jr., felt for the showy and flippant Frenchman, who delighted in 
recounting alleged amours and sneering at women as the willing victims of 
lively young men “who have plenty of time and money to spend, you know.” 

“Indeed,” Alan had answered him contemptuously, “1 know nothing of 
the sort.” 

“No! Well, really !” smiled Pacaud, who thereupon related an incident 
of his Parisian life, “ What do you think of that ?” 

“1 think,” replied Alan, sternly, “that if you are what you describe yourself 
to be, and this store were mine, not yours, I would kick you out of it.” 

“ How fortunate for me that your chivalric impulses are restrained by bank- 
ruptcy,” sneered Pacaud. “If you had as much brains as muscle you might not 
now be a beggar.” 

“And if you had more conscience and less impudence you might be a 
gentleman,” retorted Alan, hotly. 

“Your opinion is unimportant,” smiled Pacaud, with an insulting shrug of 
his shoulders. “If you stood as high commercially as you do in your own 
opinion I should not be here.” 

After brushing his silk 
hat with unusual care Mons. 
Pacaud left the store, his 
Mephistophelean mustaches” 














curling alongside his nose 
as he smiled and bowed him- 
self out. 

Ephraim Wells had been 
an interested spectator of the 
episode, and as Alan, jr., with 
clenced fists watched, his 





THE TRYSTING PLACE, 
enemy retire, Mr. Wells coughed mildly, as if to call attention to the vinegar 
cask in the dark corner—a seat which from long occupancy had become the 
admitted right of the yellow-bearded Ephraim. 

Dolph had forgotten his presence but the cough reminded him and in a 
hurried glance he discovered that Pete Lampman was also established on his 
reserved biscuit box beside the stove. 

“ Perty cockey sort of a feller, eh?” suggested Mr. Wells, interrogatingly. 

“ Hez reason teh be!’’ interjected Lampman, sententiously, possibly un 
aware that the remark had not been addressed to him. 

“Fer why?” demanded Wells, sharply, anxious to show young Alan that 
he was not unsupported. 

“Fer why?” repeated Lampman, ejecting a quid of tobacco without mov 
ing a muscle, except those connected with his capacious mouth. 

“Fer every why. He’s richer’n anyone round here, hansummer, an’ fer’s 
I kin learn is gunto marry Sis Leroux !” 

Dolph knew where these shafts were intended to strike and was doubly 
angered because he felt the wounds. Roland Pacaud had been the guest of 
Pirrie Leroux since the day following his arrival at Pine Flats. 

Though Dolph was not of a jealous disposition he oftentimes in the misery 
of separation from Sis and her enforced companionship of Pacaud could not 
avoid the passing fear that the son of the bankrupt storekeeper might be replaced 
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in her heart by the gallant who had every opportunity to gain her ear and was 
unscrupulous enough to unfairly use his advantage. 

Had not Sis wet his cheeks with her tears when last they met, as she told 
him of her unhappiness and begged ‘him to take her away from the tyranny and 
abuse of her violent father? Now that she had a comforter so near at hand and 
so well equipped with what passed for masculine fascinations, was it not natural 
for her to be attracted to him? In the misery of the thought he wrote a note 
asking her to meet him at the fallen tree by the creek. Chance brought him 
the little lad who had always been his messenger and with ill-concealed excite- 
ment he awaited an answer. 

She had gone out driving with Mr. Pacaud, the lad whispered on his return, 
but he would give her the note on her return. The whisper was not lost on 
Pete Lampman, and though he failed to catch the import of it he turned the 
matter over in his mind until he arrived at a reasonably correct theory—a theory 
which was imparted to Mr. Pacaud at the earliest possible moment. 

The creek ran through the rough pasture field adjoining the farm build- 
ings of Pirrie Leroux. Its banks were steep and stony where a narrow chan- 
nel had been worn by the stream before it plunged over the rocks into the Flats. 
By the waterfall, beneath the hill, a tree had fallen across the little stream, and 
elder bushes and willows clustering about the uplifted roots formed an arbor 
where those sitting upon the gnarled trunk would be hidden from sight. It had 
the advantage of being approachable from three different directions, each hidden 
from the other, and hitherto Dolph and Sis had often met and parted without 
detection. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The moon an hour ago had silvered the falling waters and was now shining 
down through the elder bushes upon poor disconsolate Dolph, who, with his face 
buried in his hands, sat there—alone. Between his fingers a tear was slowly 
trickling down as his misfortunes weighed upon his heart and loneliness wore 
out the brave hopes which the promised meeting had excited. 

Slowly across the stream on the fallen tree stole a slight figure, strangely 
robed in a black shawl which to enable her to walk along the slender beech 
trunk was gathered away from feet and ankles which gleamed ivory white in the 
moonlight. Dolph had gathered the elder stems together when he entered the 
trysting place, that no chance passer-by might discover him, and as she sepa- 
rated the twigs his dejected attitude was revealed to her, even the tear gleaming 
on the back of his hand like a jewel flashed upon her. Carefully she released 
the entwined twigs, buried in his misery he heard nothing till kneeling on the 
trunk of the tree she threw her arms about his neck and lifting his face to hers 
kissed him and caressed him without restraint. 

As if an angel had come to comfort him Dolph, unable to comprehend, had 
sprung to his feet, the kneeling figure still clinging to him. 

“Sis! Is it you—at last?” he gasped, catching her in his arms. 

“Yes, dear, help me up. The bark hurts my knees. Isn’t it frightful—for 

for—do you know, Randie, | haven’t got anything on but a shawl and my 
night gown!” Her tone was serio-comic, but a pathetic something stirred him 
to the heart. 

“You'll catch your death, Sweetheart,” he cried, pulling off his coat and 
throwing it over her shoulders. 

“Yes, dear, if father hears of this I will—perhaps I ought to, but I don’t 
care. I love you, Randie, and I had to come, and it was come this way or not 
come at all, so you'll forgive me, won’t you, dear?” she was clinging tightly to 
him and she spoke as one who was not afraid. 

“ Forgive you, darling! I was just wondering if I could forgive you if you 
didn’t come !’ 

“Was that what made the tear roll down through your fingers on to the 
back of your hand, Randie ?—you were thinking how miserable I must be,” she 
whispered, as she ‘lifted the brown hand te her lips and kissed it. 

“ Yes—no—I don’t know!” he stammered. “I guess I was thinking how 
unhappy I was and selfishly crying over my own miseries, forgetful of yours.” 

“You couldn’t be selfish, Randie,” she whispered, nestling close to him, 
“you are so noble, no honorable, so brave, oh I love you so, so, so awful much 
it frightens me,” with each adverb she gave him a hug with all her might and 
then began to cry. 

“Why does it frighten you, dearest,” he asked as he tried to kiss away the 
tears from her uplifted face. 

‘ Because,” she sobbed, “you and your father are so good and honorable 
and we are so bad !” 

‘But you are not bad, you are the sweetest and lovliest girl on earth, so 
many, many times purer and better than I am, to me you are an angel.” 

“ Don’t say that, Randie dear. I can’t believe it. I am a Leroux and you 
know they are all bad, so bad that I wonder how it was we had so good a 
mother. And father! oh Randie, I shudder when I think that you must some- 
times ask yourself if I am not as bad as he is ?’ 

“ Hush, Sweetheart,” whispered Dolph, tenderly. ‘* You are not to blame 
for his sins ! 

‘No, dear,” she cried, slipping from his arms and clasping his face with 
her trembling little hands, “‘ but he is my father, and you must sometimes think 


[ inherit some of his bad, bad blood, and that | may be faise and treacherous 


as he was to your father. Do you never doubt me, Randie?” she whispered, 
solemnly, as she drew his face closer to hers and looked into his eyes. ‘“ Never, 
Randie, never? Never think I may cease to love you or—or marry somebody 
else ? 


Dolph’s honest eyes looked straight into her’s and she was almost reassured 
when with an absolute truthfulness, which was really misleading, he told her of 
what he had heard, and that fora moment he had feared she might like Mr. 
Pacaud because he was near her and might misrepresent affairs at the store, 
and perhaps lead her to believe there had been dishonesty or trickery in the 
business. 

She folded her hands tightly in her lap and sat for a moment in silénce. 
.“ Did you,” she began “ think I might forsake you because you were poor and 
that man was rich-?” 

“ No, darling, I did not, though I felt I could not blame you if you did.” 
His arm tightened about her waist but she did not respond. “Do not think I 
doubted you, Sweetheart, I unly doubted myself,’ he insisted. “I do not 
believe in ghosts yet for an instant I thought you were a spirit -when you threw 
those dear arms around me to-night. It is not the thought which flashes 
through the disturbed mind but the thought we entertain and nurse which can 
be called a doubt.” 

“What made you doubt me, Randie, if it was not on account of father?” 
She spoke slowly and her face was still uplifted, and the moon shone brightly 
into her glorious eyes and on the strong, almost classic features of her Scotch 
mother, while the solemnity of her-thoughts banished the vivacity of her father’s 
race from her countenance. 

“IT swear to you, Sweetheart, I never thought of an inherited taint, that I 
never even doubted you, though I was miserable when Tootie Lampman, who 
works at your place, told in the store how beautifully Mr. Pacaud sang duets 
with you, and what stories he told of the splendid home he had in Montreal, 
and how he went to Paris every year and—and everything, Sissie sweet, you 
know, that would be apt to please a girl who if she married me would have to 
work so hard. Then when you went out driving with him, I hated him because 
he was where I wanted to be and I was unhappy, but only for a moment, darling. 
In another instant | remembered that you loved me and that made all the 
difference.” ; 

Sis relented. A woman is never sorry to know that her lover believes 
every other man in love with her so long as such an opinion does not make him 
act like a simpleton 
But inther heart she 
had jnursed a fear 
of his distrusting 
her on account of 
the notorious dis- 
honor of which her 
father and brothers 
had been guilty. 
She had heard her 
father make a dis- 
honorable proposal 
to herlover, and had 
seen the scorn with 
which he had re- 
fused to listen. She 
even feared that her 
readiness to defend 
her lover suggested 
a disloyalty to her 
father which might 
excite hiscontempt 

“Did you think, Randie dear,” she asked with a quick, disdainful smile 
“that I could endure that nasty, greasy Pacaud, with his everlasting smile and 
bold insulting eyes? I detest him but——” and she dropped her face till her 
cheek rested on Dolph’s shoulder, ‘I have been enduring him for your sake. 
I thought he might try to be a gentleman in order to please me, but I suppose 
he has found it impossible. How does he act ?” 

“ He is not a gentleman, Sissie, do not speak of him. We hate each other. 





PETE LAMPMAN SKULKED AWAY THROUGH THE HOT NIGHT. 


” 


Did you have any trouble getting out to-night ? 

“Did 1?” cried Sis, with a low, rippling laugh, and an arch look at her 
lover. ‘“ Do you suppose I would be here in my night dress and shawl if I had 
had a chance to put on anything else?” 

Nolph blushingly explained that her garb had suggested a question, which 
delicacy had forbidden him to make more direct. 

“ Father is sick again, you know, and he makes me sleep in the room next 
to his, and he had all my clothes locked up after I undressed for fear I might go 
out to see you. Sol! hid a shawl under the veranda and slipped out of the 
window and ran with all my might to meet you, and was so sorry I was late 
when | saw you sitting here all alone !” 

*“s your father very sick this time?” inquired Dolph, who was turning 
over ir. his mind the possibilities of Sis’ absence being discovered. 

“Yes, terribly bad last night but better to-day. Say, Randie dear, is for- 
gery a very serious thing to do?” 

“Very serious? Well, I should say so, Sissie. It means penitentiary if it 
is found out. Why do you ask?” 

Sis, sorry that she had spoken lest her lover might think still worse of 
her family, hesitated for a moment and then with faltering indefiniteness 
answered: “It was that which sade father sick, some of the boys did it, I 
think, and he got in a rage. Dolph is home—brother Dolph—the one who 


(Continued on page 17.) 
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Where Roads Meet. 


(Continued from page 12.) 
makes me dislike the name so that I can’t call you by it? 
he store instead of Gus. He says he will have your store, too. 
going away, Randie?” 

“Not without you, my darling? My poor little bird. 
Pine Flats without you, if you will come.” 

“T will come, Randie, if you will take me, no matter what we may endure, 
it cannot be worse than I suffer now. If father finds out I have been away from 
my room and raises a row I will come up to the store to you. May 1?” 

** What joy it would give me, Sis. I almost wish he may find out ?” 

“It is too soon, Randie. I must go home, I might catch cold. Don’t ever 
think I forget you. Every night since we last met I have lain awake wondering 
what great thing I might do to make you sure I love you. Oh! Randie love, 
you are sure you love me, that nothing shall ever come between us ?”’ 

She clung to him, sobbing on his breast, and then with a shower of kisses 
she left him, ran across the log and up the hill, he trembling for her bare feet, 
and hardly able to restrain himself from following. 

A few moments later and he skirted the hill towards the highway. 
not five minutes afterwards that Pete Lampian slid down from a big willow 
across the creek and skulked away through the hot night to his shanty across 
the Flats. 


He is going into 
Are you 


I shall never leave 


It was 


CHAPTER V. 

As the early glory of the summer sun peeped through the brown boles of the 
trees silhouetted on the hills above Pine Flats, Pete Lampman leaned upon the 
rickety fence in front of his cabin still turning over in his mind the problem of 
how best to utilize the knowledge he had gained the night before. He had a 
grudge against Dolph Alan, he hated Pirrie Leroux, indeed his nature was of 
the mean sort which cherishes dislikes but has no room for love. He envied 
Roland Pacaud but had found him a liberal employer. He would tell him the 
story of the tryst at the foot of Leroux’s Falls, and the recital of it should bring 
him a five-dollar bill at least, and at the same time injure those whom he hated. 
The sun rose high over the Flats silvering the spray which, with the dew, had 
drenched the elder bushes and made more brilliant the deep purple berries 
which hung over the roots of the fallen tree. Pete Lampman smiled grimly as 
he thought of the fury of Leroux when he found out that Sis had met young 
Alan, and his smile grew into a grin with a realizing sense of Pacaud’s humil- 
iation that the son of the insolvent store-keeper could be his successful rival for 
the love of the village belle. Then, too, the episode would make both Leroux 
and Pacaud the implacable enemies of the Alans, and three of his hated neigh- 
bors would be injured by one blow. 

Lampman had been Pacaud’s groom, and when the Montreal exquisite 
came out to take his afternoon ride Pete told him the whole story, with several 
innuendoes which made the unclean 
His interest in Pine Flats 


sinister innuendoes by way of embellishment 
Pacaud resolve that Sis was not what she ought to be. 
and its people had always been of the contemptuous sort, his love of power and 
an Opportunity to persecute being the chief charms of his sojourn. The morn- 
ing mail had brought him a deposit slip for ten thousand dollars, and a letter from 
the banker at the county town stating that this amount was at the credit of Ran- 
dolph Alan for the payment of his debts, which having been thus discharged 
would close all accounts against him and leave him with his store free from 
debt. Mr. Alan’s benefactor chose to conceal his name but already the accounts 
had been closed and to-morrow he, Roland Pacaud, would be forced to say 
good-bye to Pine Flats and Sis Leroux. His attempts to win the heart of his 
host's daughter had been a failure. Dolph Alan, the insolent villager, had 
worsted him at every turn and he, the son of a millionaire, must leave the 
poverty stricken Flats a defeated man, for now he would not marry Sis, even 
if she could be made to consent. 

Sharply turning his horse about he rode back, and Pirrie Leroux was soon 
possessed of the story which Roland Pacaud felt it his “duty” to confide in him. 

To no one was the check for ten thousand dollars a greater surprise than 
to the white-haired old man and his son, who were by it lifted from beggary to 
an assured position. While taking the stock tickets from the goods and re- 
arranging the store they talked cheerfully, even hilariously over their prospects, . 
stopping every now and then to wonder what kind friend had done so much for 
Relatives in the Old Country were suggested, but the Alans knew that 
sufficient time had hardly elapsed for the news to reach the old land, and even if 
such opportunity had been afforded they could think of no one whose generosity 
Dolph Alan watched with pleasure the 


them. 


would have been equal to the occasion. 
alacrity with which his aged father ran forward to wait upon the casual custo- 
mer and his eyes filled with tears of thankful joy that his father’s life, no longer 
threatened by the shame of bankruptcy, would be closed in the small prosper- 
ity which seemed to satisfy him. Thoughts of Sis Leroux and his changed 
prospects made his own heart lighter, while memory of the loyal heart and 
shrinking figure which had nestled in his arms the night before made him sing 
merrily little bars of the old campus songs, songs which were the last memory 
of his light-hearted days. Almost before they knew it the beams of the setting 
sun were struggling through the dusty windows and he twice reminded his 
father that their servant had announced that tea was ready. Alone and sitting on 
a stool before the door Dolph Alan was recalling with wonder and supreme hap- 
piness the events of the day when Roland Pacaud and Pirrie Leroux entered 


the room, Their coming seemed to him an evil omen and with a sinking 
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heart and a tremor in his voice he asked them, as he rose from his seat, how he 
could serve them. ages 

Without a word of explanation they seated themselves upon the counter 
opposite to him and Leroux began : 

“Well, young feller, I spose you're feelin’ pretty good, eh? think you hev 
yer business all right, eh? Yes, I s’pose so. You young fellers often think 
everything is all right when everything is all wrong.” 

Dolph leaning against the counter opposite to them put on a bold front 
though he knew he was destined to hear some evil news. 

“1 don’t know, Mr. Leroux,” said he, cheerfully, “that things can be 
wrong. After all our debts are paid and we have the business again in our 
own hands I think we will get along nicely, and I can’t see how anyone can 
make that all wrong even if they tried.” 

Leroux slipped from the counter and turned the key in the door. Resuming 
his place, a sinister sneer upon his face, he asked: “Do you know who paid 
the ten thousand dollars ?” 

‘ 


‘and as it has been paid I don’t know as I very 
It is only 


“No,” answered Dolph, 
much care. Even if it had not been paid I would have felt content. 
for my father’s sake that it made me so happy.” 

“Well, I will tell you who paid that money. It was my daughter Sis, and 
she forged my name to the check to pay it.” 

Like a sudden douche of ice-water there came to Dolph’s memory the ques- 
tion Sis had asked the night before, if forgery were a very serious thing, and he 
dropped inert and sickened upon the stool behind him. 

“Yes, it was Sis, and I am willing if you will no longer seek to marry her 
to make no trouble about it ; more, young feller, I will not disturb your father 
in the business which he thinks is his, if you will go away and leave my daugh- 
ter to marry this gentleman here—Mr. Roland Pacaud. If you don’t go, 
rather than have her marry the son of my enemy | will put her in prison for 
the rest of her life and will drive you and your father beggars in the street and 
have it said that you conspired with a weak.woman to commit a crime.” 

Pacaud was sitting on the counter looking somewhat cynically at Leroux as 
he spoke. Then as his eyes fell upon the cowering figure of poor Dolph; who, 
overwhelm2d by this threatened disgrace Jand the terrible consequences which 





HE GASPED. 


SIS SIGNED THE CHECK,” 


might ensue to his sweetheart, sat speechless, his face buried in his hands, Pacaud 
was about to speak when Leroux continued : 

“ Make up your mind, now, young feller. and I will give you the forged 
check ; you can take it and begone. When your father comes out from his 
supper I will tell him that you have left for his good and will not see him again 
until my daughter is married to Mr. Pacaud.” 

“ Pardon, Monsieur Leroux! Vous ne me comprenez pas. Je n’ai a ce 
moment aucune intention de marier votre fille, et je vous dis cela de maniére a 
ce que nous n’ayons pas de querelles malgrés que vous pouvez user cette 
menace pour intimider ce jeune idiot.” 

“What,” screamed Leroux, “you don’t intend to marry my daughter ? 

“Chut ! 
ainsi sur moi.” 

Trembling with rage the old man sprang from the counter and seized 
“You would jilt her before this young cub! You lying 


homme violent ! Vous ruinez tous vos plans en vous retournant 


Pacaud by the collar. 
scoundrel, I’ll have your life.” 

Seizing a heavy weight from the scales the old lumberman threw back his arm 
as if to strike his prisoner in the face, but Dolph sprang and caught the upraised 
hand as Pacaud threw himself backward over the counter. Sis had been the pride 
of Pirrie Leroux’s life, and even while he tormented her and sneered at her accom 
plishments his busy and unscrupulous brain had been teeming with plans for 
her social advancement. He despised his sons, who were as villianous as him- 
self without being as clever. 
even when her goodness had been a constant reproach to him, and her firmness 
had reminded him of a stability of character which his sons lacked, she grew in 
his love and esteem. When a couple of days previously Roland Pacaud had 
spoken to him of his desire to marry his daughter he felt that his ambitions were 
about to be realized, and that Sis might yet be the belle of a proud circle, a term 
which meant to him more than it could mean to those who understand how 


much a woman must win to gain a proud place even if possessed of beauty 


Sis he had respected because she was good, and 
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and wealth. His surprise and rage when Pacaud whispered in French that he 
had no intention of marrying his daughter was uncontrollable, and frothing at 
the mouth he struggled with young.Alan to reach his adversary and beat out 
his brains with the weight in his hands. At last, sinking upon the stool he 
leaned in his faintness against the counter, his old disease brought back upon 
him by his paroxysm of passion. The check he claimed had been forged 
dropped to the floor and Dolph picking it up offered to restore it to him. 
‘“ Keep it,” gasped the old man, “it is yours. Take me home.” 





Putting the check in his pocket and hastily unlocking the door he found a 
neighbor and together they carried poor old Leroux to his house. After they The Idi 

. “f a ve 

had laid him upon his bed and the pain had momentarily subsided he asked for ue alers. 


a priest and the doctor, for whom a swift horseman was quickly dispatched. The sun’s red pulses beat 
[hey came none too soon for the life of the grasping old lumberman was near- Full prodigal of heat, 


ing its end and with its closing hours came that repentance which had so fre- Full lavish of its lustre unrepressed 


quently marked during his illnesses his conduct towards the Alans. Sis, who But we have drifted far 
in an agony of fear had been weeping and praying in her room since her From where his kisses are 


father, before going up to the store, had accused her of the forgery, was sum- And in this landward-lying shade we let our paddle rest. 


moned to the bedside of the dying man and there found her lover supporting her 


father, whose labored breathing and distorted face announced the coming end. The river deep and still, 
“Sis signed the check,” he gasped, “but I told her too.” Then after a The maple mantled hill, 
struggle for breath—“ She did not know who it was for !” The little yellow beach whereon we lie, 
The doctor hastily wrote a will, which the old man signed and Father The puffs of heated breeze, 
Murphy witnessed, leaving all his property to his only daughter save the farms All sweetly whisper these 
and store occupied by his sons. Are days that only come in a Canadian July. 


Now Pirrie Leroux’s wealth is no longer invested in Pine Flats and the — 
: 3 : - So silently we two 

northern lumber woods. Its possessors live where their happiness is not em- . : 
Saas , s ; ; Lounge in our still canoe, 

bittered by the envy of neighboring misery, and Alan’s store, though perhaps : . 
: fae et Cee : if a ‘ Nor fate nor fortune matters to us now 

not the story of its owner's failure, has disappeared from “The Place Where 


Roads Meet.” EDMUND E. SHEPPARD. 
enceestcillaenihinptiieis May call this dream our own 


On a Summer Shore The breeze may die, the sail may droop, we care not when or how. 


So long as we alone 


Aga inst the thwart near by 
Inactively you lie, 
And all too near my arm your temple bends, 
Your indolently crude 
Abandoned attitude 


Is one of ease and art with which a perfect languor blends. 


Your costume loose and light 
Leaves unconcealed your might 
Of muscle so exquisitely defined, 
And falling well aside, 


Your vesture opens wide 


Above your splendid sun-burnt throat that pulses unconfined. 


With easy unreserve, 

Across the gunwale’s curve 

Your arm superb is lying brown and bare. 

Your hand just touches mine 

With import firm and fine 

I kiss the very wind that: blows about your tumbled hair. 


Ah! Dear, I am unwise 

In echoing your eyes 

Whene’er they leave their far-off gaze and turn 
To melt and blur my sight, 

For every other light 





Is servile to your cloud-gray eyes wherein cloud-shadows burn. 


Long years are gone, and yet it seems but scarce an hour ago, But once, the silence breaks, 
I lay upon a moss-grown rock and watched the ebb and flow But once, your ardor wakes 
Of wavelets, where cool shades above glassed in cool depths below. To words that humanize this lotus land, 


: , is So perfect and complete 

You stood beside me, sweet and fair, a basket on your arm, ; perfect and ; plet 

‘ ae : 7 . Those eager words and swee 

Red-heaped with luscious fruit we’d picked down at the old shore-farm. ae ss i. ” : 
- ; : So perfect ts » single k your lips lay r hi ; 
You stood, and in the shore-wood made a picture glad and warm. pert the sing iss your lips lay on my hand 


Like heaving pearl, the blue-bay rocked against its limestone wall. Has destiny a bliss, 
In far-off, reeling dreams of blue the heavens seemed to fall A counterpart of this 
About the world, and there you stood, unconscious, queen of all. Wild flame your kiss has left upon my palm ; 


; i ; er : Does heat respond to heat ? 
From far-off fields the low of kine, soft bird-notes, airy streams, rae 
eS ? ; a ee Does fire with fervor meet ? 
Chat stole in here, far, broken notes of all the day’s hushed dreams : 

, i Or does a storm tempestuous but image empty calm ? 
And you, a slender shaft of light in all the world’s wide gleams. , 


We spoke no love, yours was a girl’s and mine a boy’s faint heart. Ah! no, the fading day 


‘ ien¢cores our will to stay, 
You little dreamed, in your hushed mood, you played so glad a part 7 sp 


; ' . 4 i WwW « SI ‘ A ‘Ty 
In all the beauty of the world that seemed Godward to start. \n@ dies with passion in its afterglow, 


‘With hearts to pay the cost, 


We spoke no love, for I was shy and you were shyer, then 
oe ; , or you and I have lost 

[was but a moment, love’s ripe lore lay still outside our ken. . , 
? More than the homeward blowing winds that died an hour ago. 


But such sweet moments are full rare in barren years of men. oh es 
; EK. PAULINE JOHNSON. 


And often when the heart is worn and life grows wearywise, 


| dream again a blue north bay, a gleam of summer skies. 


And by my side a young girl stands with heaven in her eyes. flabit 1s a Second Nature 

You are a dream, a face, a wraith, you drift across my pain Hostess—-What is the matter with Mr. Shortcash? He seems to be hunt 
I lock you in my sacred past where all love’s ghosts remain, ing for something beside his plate. 

But life holds naught for me so sweet as you can bring again. De Guest—Oh, don’t notice him, pray. He is a little absent-minded and 


WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL, thinks he should find a lunch ticket there. 





With Victor 


Hlugo. 


AM, perhaps, the only Can- 
adian who has ever per- 
sonally met the marvellous 


whose has 










poet genius 


thrown such _brilliancy 
over our century. 
At the time when I 


had this honor the world 


was ringing with his 
name. He had re- 


turned to France as a 
conqueror after twenty 
years of exile which had 
surrounded his brow 
the of the 


martyrs and prophets ; 


with halo 
growing old in the aus- 
terity of his work he 
was cherished by his 
grand-children, idolized 
by his Paris, welcomed 


\ by France and ack- 
nowledged by the 


whole world. 

They said of him 
that he had en/ré tout 
vivant dans Pimmor- 
talité 


saw, even from afar off, 


and they who 
the marvellous old man 
whom Chateaubriand 
named /’enfant sublime-at the“age of twelve, bent their heads in reverence and 
admiration. 

I had been in Paris for some weeks during the summer of 1880, and the 
constant chorus of the literary celebrities with whom I was thrown in contact 
was, “Have you,seen Victor Hugo?” “You must see Victor Hugo.” “Do 
not miss seeing Victor Hugo.” 

One day Eugene Manuel the poet, who now demands for a second time his 
entrée to the Academy, insisted, “ You have so good an opportunity that you 
will never forgive yourself if you pass it by. There are not two Victor Hugos 
in the world and unfortunately he cannot be with us long now. Besides, every 
one cannot see him, however much they may wish. I never saw him myself 
until I was a candidate for the Academy. Your position will open his doors 
without importunity. Ask for an audience and go any evening after dinner 
at ten.” 

Paul Feval charged me with a message for the Master: ‘ Whisper to 
him from me that he is the Colossus of the century even though he is a great 
In France, more than any other country perhaps, all those who do 


SO, 


scoundrel.” 
not think with you on certain points are scoundre/s, neither more nor less. 
without however promising to deliver the last part of my commission, I decided 
to ask for the interview. 

I accordingly wrote a short note in which I did my best to unite whatever 
qualities of style I possessed with a seemly brevity, and it was not without a 
certain nervousness that | traced on the envelope : 

a Victor Hugo, 
130 Avenue d’Eylau. 

On my return from an excursion in Berri, a few days later, I found on my 
table the following : 

“ SIR, 
any day which may suit your convenience at 10 o'clock in the evening. 

*“ RICHARD LESCLIDE.” 
That same evening my cab deposited me at the door of the poet. The 


It is not large, 


I am requested by M. Victor Hugo to say that you will be welcome 
* Receive, etc., 


house, which is now a museum, is not particularly imposing. 
but tastefully constructed, and although built close to the street. has a spacious 
garden on one side and at the rear. 

I looked at my watch, it was just ten o’clock, and although I bravely pulled 
the bell-handle the tinkle within found an echo in the depths of my heart. A 
thousand different feelings swept over me. I was about to meet that extra 
ordinary man whose great conceptions had so often awakened my youthful 
enthusiasm. I was about to touch that hand which had sent its incomparable 
work to the four corners of the earth. I was about to see that face crowned 
with honor and with years upon which genius had set her imperishable seal. | 


What should I 
My heart beat wildly, and I had an insane desire to run away when the 


was to see Victor Hugo, to hear his voice, to speak to him. 
say ? 
door opened : 

“M. Victor Hugo?” 

“He is still at table,” answered the pretty maid, “but will monsieur be 
pleased to come in?” 

And while the maid disappeared with my card I saw through a half-opened 
door on my left two ladies in deep mourning who seemed to be in tears. 

The maid returned smiling, “ Monsieur requests that you will be good 
ough to go into the drawing-room, he will be with you in a moment.” 
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Ig 
And raising a heavy curtain she ushered me into the salon. I was alone 
but could hear the murmur of voices in animated discussion from the dining- 
room. 

The salon of the poet was a long, narrow room, furnished in a manner new 
tome. Everything was in red; the walls were hung with red satin, the cur- 
tains were of the same material, the mantel was draped in red velvet picked 
out with gold, the chairs were covered in red, and red flowers strewed the white 
ground of the carpet. Against this brilliant background the crystal chandelier 
and side lights, and the white and gold of the furniture stood out in strong 
contrast. 

Between the salon and the dining-room was a large recess without doors, 
and through this appeared the Master. 

He moved a little heavily but with his head upright, having on his arm his 
old friend Madame Drouet, another of those loved ones whom the “ old man 
venerable” was to see pass away before him. 

Several guests followed, among whom I remarked another lady, a brunette, 
probably Madame Dorian, Auguste Vacquerie, Paul Meurice, Eugene Lokroy, 
whom I knew from their familiar portraits, and last of all a young man whom | 
supposed to be the secretary, M. Richard Lesclide. 

Every one knows the personality of Victor Hugo, his regular, thoughtful 
features, his grand forehead, crowned by his short, upright hair, white as snow, 
his gracious mouth breathing a benevolent fellowship, and his short beard as 
silvery as his hair. In height he was about five feet eight inches, and the years 
sat lightly on his square, massively-built figure. His portraits are as a rule most 
faithful, but photography and engravings fail of course to render the coloring 
I had expected to see a dull, olive complexion, pale, at all events, but I was 
mistaken, Victor Hugo, who thoroughly enjoyed good cheer, had the ruddy 
face of healthy humanity, however shocking such a condition may be to the 
popular impression of the etherial setting necessary for the poetic mind. 

He approached me with his hand out-stretched, but just as | was about to 
reply to his greeting one of the ladies in mourning whom | had seen on coming 
in, entered hurriedly and threw herself on her knees between us, sobbing bitterly. 
He bent over her, raised her tenderly and asked what she desired. Her sobs 
prevented her replying so he led her into the dining-room from whence we 
heard amid the exclamations of the poor woman the deep and sympathetic voice 
of the poet: “ 
it all.” 

Above all men in Paris Victor Hugo was the one to whom the unfortunate 


Calm yourself, calm yourself, my dear madame, we will see to 


appealed. 

This incident had for a moment interrupted the chatter of the guests, which 
began again the moment after. 

The little dark lady exclaimed, “I cannot properly conceive A/onsieur 
Victor Hugo, to me it’s absurd.’ 

“And why?” asked some one. 

“ But does any one say J/omsieur Voltaire ?” 
“Ah! that’s different.” 


‘ 


Not at all, Victor Hugo is as great as Voltaire.” 


“ ” 


That’s true, but— 
“Ah! you may say what you like, one should not call Victor Hugo Wonszeur, 
it is too Philistine, you put him on a level with every one else.” 


“ 


But, excuse me, madame— 
“It’s useless, I say.” 

“You admit, however, that Victor Hugo may be an ordinary person to 
certain people ?” 

“| am sorry for them.” 

‘As much as you like, but there are two men in the poet, Victor Hugo for 
the public, but J/ozsteur Victor Hugo for the washerwoman.” 

“Let us see, monsieur,” said the little lady turning to me, “you are an 
American ?’ 

* Yes, madame, from Canada.” 

* What do you say at homt, Victor Hugo or .J/ozszeur Victor Hugo?” 

* Really, madame,” | began without an idea of what I was to make of it, “I 
asked for Monsieur Victor Hugo in speaking to the maid at the door, but it was 
for the first time in my life. But you must remember that in America we haven't 
the fortune to possess the washerwoman of the poet.” 

“‘ There !’ 

“ Well, that’s it certainly.” 

* Of course, just as I said.” 


“ Ah, no! 


* Excuse me 


not at all.” 


“Ah, no! let me see 
“ Allow me, 


“ Excuse 


allow me, please 
me.” 
talking at the same 


And so on, and so on, ina perfect flood. Every one 


time. My effort instead of cutting the knot had only tangled it worse than ever 
I hardly knew how to take it when the grand figure of the poet reappeared in 
the passage, framed in the light from the dining-room behind. 

For the fact 


To add to my embarassment the great 


“Come,” I whispered to myself, “ courage !” is even then | 
would willingly have turned and fled. 
poet came up and said in his kindly voice : 

*“ And you, monsieur, what can I do to serve you?” A blow in the face 
could hardly have put me more out of countenance. 

“ Pardon me,” I stammered, “I am not asking anything, I only desired to 


present 
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But here my imposing interlocutor bent his head down and raised his hand 
to his ear. He had not heard a werd! A cold perspiration broke out on my 
forehead, I would have to repeat my inanities before all these people. How- 
ever in the midst of my trouble an idea flashed across me, and I drew from my 
pocket the note written by M. Lesclide. 

“Ah!” he said, “ you are a fellow poet. Excuse my mistake, that scene 
has quite upset me.” 

And then taking me cordially by the hani and with a graceful gesture, 
including his guests, he said most graciously : 

“You are at home here. If my house be not open to every one, you are 
among those who are ever welcome. I see you are from Canada, our old colony. 

“i Yes.” 

“We made a terrible loss there. The folly of Louis XV lost us half 
America. There are a large number of descendants of the French among you, 
are there not?” 

“ More than two millions. 

“Indeel? And how long have you lived there ?”’ 

“T was born there. I am a descendant of the early settlers. You have 
done me the honor to write to me personally, once in 1863 from Guernesey and 
again three years ago, through your colleague in the senate, M. Laurent-Pichat.” 

“T have it now. I remember, 1 remember. I occasionally lose the con- 
nection of these details. Ah, America! I would have liked to have seen it. 
There were legendary heroes there. But I have never had the time to travel.” 

“Your works have traveled for you, my Master. They have won you 
devoted friends in both hemispheres, friends,” I added, gaining confidence, 
“who would willingly travel could they obtain the honor I now enjoy.” 

“ The fact is, 1 am almost forced to shut myself up. I have not yet finished 
my work, and at my age time presses.” 

“A thousand thanks for having made an exception for me, sir ; this inter- 
view will certainly be the remembrance of my life.” 

“You have only to repeat it if it gives you pleasure,” said Victor Hugo, 
kindly. 

I had neither the time nor. the courage to profit by his invitation. After 
some minutes’ conversation of a more or less personal nature I rose to say fare- 
well to the great poet. He led me to the door of the salon. I still see his white 
hand, with its strong, tapering fingers, drawing back the portiere of red satin. 

A few minutes later I was treading the Champs Elysées fy head tingling 
with a thousand tumultuous thoughts. No other man in the world could have 
given me a tithe of such impressions. I could then understand the verses of 
Jean Richepin singing of his first visit to Victor Hugo : 

** Il me semble, ce soir, que le boulevard bleu 
Bordé de becs de gaz, es tun chemin d’étoiles 


Et que celui chez que je vais, c'est le bon Dieu.” 


LOUIS FRECHETTE. 





Indian Summer. 


HAT touch hath set the breathing hills afire 
With amethyst, to quench them with a tear 
Of ecstasy! These common fields appear 
The consecrated home of hopes past number ! 
So many visions, so entranced a slumber, 
Such dreams possess the noonday’s luminous 
sphere, : 
That earth, content with knowing heaven so 
near, 


Hath done with aspiration and desire ! 





In these unlooked-for hours of Truth’s clear reign 
Unjarring fitness hath surprised our strife. 
This radiance that might seem to cheat the view 
With loveliness too perfect to be true, 
But shows this vexed and self-delusive life 
Ideals whereto our Real must attain ! 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTSs. 


Chicago Sill Ahead. 


Mrs. West—I prefer wedding presents to the kind folks usually give at 
Christmas. 


Mrs. East—So do I ; but we don’t get them as often as the Christmas ones 


you know.’ 


Mrs. West—Oh, yes we do out where I live—in Chr ago. 


No Food Was Allowed to Waste. 


Mrs. O’Rourke—Do you kape a pig, Mrs. McGlaggerty ? 
Mrs. McGlaggerty—-Naw. The perlaceman on our bate visits me dahter. 





Cathedral Peak. 


(THE ROCKIES.) 
‘Eastward, the limitless undulating ocean 
Of wind-swept grass and golden, rocking grain 
Below the hurrying river—Nature’s lotion 
Speeding to lave the sunbeat swooning plain, 
Leaping from ledge to ledge in white commotion, 
Speaking in thunder tones to cliff and fane. 


Westward, the “ Gate of Grandeur,” darkly riven, 
Splitting from crest to base the mountain tall, 

With writhing vapors by winds undying driven, 
Now showing the gaunt rock-bones, now hiding all ; 

With murmuring mourning cries like souls unshriven 
Sobbing the song of the stream from wall to wall. 


Beyond, grand phalanxes of mountains standing 
Imperial guard o’er realms of mystery, 

Where vale on vale’s untrodden grace expanding 
Await the proving of what is to be ; 

Where new-born rivers feebly strive demanding 
Room for their courses downward to the sea. 


Peak after peak in giant bulk uprearing, 
Vast buttresses that hold the arching sky, 

Foundation-stones of other worlds appearing 
That Nature’s wearied hand had left to lie, 

As though from greater effort she in veering 
Confessed the task too arduous to try. 


Above the soaring crests of hills eternal, 
Of mount on mount in huge disorder piled 
And yawning canyons holding shades infernal 
Within black fearsome depths where sun ne’er smiled, 
Appears one marvel-shape, a thing supernal, 
Dominant o’er the chaos of the wild. 
A sacred edifice completed, waiting, 
From out the living rock superbly formed, 
With lonely portal widespread penetrating 
To soundless aisles by cloudless sunlight warmed, 
Above sheer precipices, grimly fating 
Man’s baffled craft that fain the height had stormed. 
Too perfect for the certain swift abrasion 
Of glacial ice and avalanche of snow, 
Too holy for the clamorous invasion 
Of human atoms halting far below, 
It stands forever safe from chance erasion, 
Serene and far above earth’s troubled flow. 


The sun climbs slowly from the dewy grasses 
And billowy swell of the far eastern plain, 
Storms one by one the shadow-guarded passes 
Chasing the night toward the western main, 
Lifting the white night-robe in cloudy masses, 
Gilding afresh the gleaming matchless fane. 
The lower cloud-wreaths o’er its rock-base blowing 
Hide all the dizzy crag that holds it there, 
Till, like some gorgeous vision from Heaven showing 
Hanging by viewless chains in cold thin air, 
It seems some fragment of distant glory glowing - 
Beyond all reach save the spirit touch of a prayer. 
The sun going down to his rest in paling glory 
Burns like a dying torch on the quiet sea, 
And his bright hosts yield their mountain strong-holds hoary, 
Like a vanquished army breaking, they turn and flee, 
And a flutter of drowsy wings ends the day’s brief story 
For the shadowy leaguered hosts of night are free. 
One by one bird-voices cease their singing 
As the silent shadows creep o’er peak and dell, 
And the ear insensibly strains for the distant ringing 
Of the dim Cathedral’s whispering evening bell, 
For an angel-hand, perchance, might set it swinging, 
Ringing that night had fallen and all was well. 
But never a sound is heard save the night-wind moaning 
Sighing o’er league on league of cold gray stone, 
Never a chord of praise nor a bell’s sweet toning 
Comes from the silent shape in the clouds alone, 
Never a sound on the night save a tree’s faint groaning 
As a neighbor sleepily sways beyond his own. 
Yet the heart will hold that scene forgotten never, 
And on the mind is pressed the glorious thought 
That Nature’s hand may these mountain blocks dissever 
In working the plan by God’s great wisdom taught, 
But God himself is the master-builder ever 
And His own hand the mystic Cathedral wrought. 
Ep. W. SANDYS. 
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ON THE HUMBER. 


Beneath the shades of the ethereal clouds : 
Thither he sought the high Olympian plain 
Which many assay but which few attain. 
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Bravely he strove, the world below him lay ; 
He looked not down, but fixed his eyes aloft, 
Unmindful of the roughness of the way, 
on ‘ y . . . Of those who fell, or, turning backward, scofted ; 
>» ? ? . 
And The Set C p a Golden ( alf. But once he dropped his eyes, his eyes of trust, 


4 youth to fortune and to freedom born, And saw a shining object in the dust. 


With such surroundings as the poor know not, He paused and picked it up, and at its touch 
With gallant friends mong gallants who adorn A change swept over his confiding face 
Che charmed cire les of the favored lot, ' And as he held it in:his tightening olairts 
Roamed the bright earth in wisdom’s earnest quest He wavered in the way with halting pace, 
lo know the beauties which the land possessed. And indecision held him to the ground 


Che city’s turmoil, its ne’er ceasing strife, For it was gold that in the dust he’d found. 
The revels wherein care finds its sur¢ ean “Is gold so easily got ?” he eager cried, 
EXciteinent & Senne WhECH marks dec ey of life As round he looked for other treasure lost, 
And mocks at that pure calm mankind calls peace, “Ts this dull metal, for which men have died 
Had no delights for him, were far removed Or on the sea of misery been tossed. 
From the enjoyments his pure mind approved So easy grasped >? and from that day he fell 


rherefore he loved the peaceful country land, From high resolves, ‘monyst grovellers to dwell. 
s yet to husbandry by m: we 
\s yet to husbandry by man unwon, With down-cast gaze he straight retraced his course 
Where wild flowers flecked the rrass at every hand 
° And met much company in Wealth’s grim road, 
\nd paid their homaye to their god, the sur 
1d par lage to their god, tl Selfish, grasping, with greedy shriekings hoarse 
lurning their beauties at the dawn eke ps 
ung their beauties to it at the dawn Beneath unsatisfying Fortune’s goad. 


And sinking into sleep when it had gone 
So goes the world ; it fain would fix its eye 


\gain he loved the ¢ t shi 1 ways 5 ; 
—— € quiet shaded way Upon the heights where Wisdom has her throne ; 
Where murmurn ree and s y plaint K 
: he ; lurmuring t < ind softly plaintive brook But emulation tempts its soul to fly 

Mi: their sweet music through the su ays ; 
ule tin reat rough the summer day lo depths that Poverty must call her own. 

In strains which of the hymns of God partook T. A. GREGG. 
Long would he tarry ‘mid such luring scenes 
Where nature from the rude her joys bescreens Down by the Sounding Sea. 

Miss Beach—This body of water is called an arm of the ocean, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Reach—-Yes. Of what use can arms be to the ocean? 


Miss Beach—Q, it can get them about the waste of waters I suppose. 


Peace pointed to the hills whose towering heights 


Stood inaccessible in snowy shrouds, 


Gleaming in changing opalescent lights 
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The Story of a Skull. 


» AM about to tell you a story that I have never told to a 
' human being before, and it is one of the most extra- 
ordinary incidents that ever came under my personal 
observation. You will be filled with wondering 
thoughts when you hear it, and some of those who 
read it will be disposed to doubt the authenticity 
of the facts now for the first time made public. 
But the parties interested are alive to-day, or 
rather two of the chief actors in the tragedy are, 
for tragedy it is, involving the shedding of human 
blood and a confession which is even more mys- 
terious than the crime itself. 

I must preface this strange tale by telling you that 
twenty years ago two young men were in love with the same young ‘lady in a coun- 
try village in England, down in Herefordshire. The name of one was Merrifield 
and the name of the other was Torrens. Torrens was a wild young fellow with 
little to his credit except what came of having a wealthy father, while Merrifield 
was a quiet, unassuming, studious young man, whose chief delight was to wander 
over the fields and commune with nature. Many a time he would leave 
ome in the morning and ramble along by the hedges and over the 
fields, without either dog or gun, listening to the singing of the birds 
and plucking the flowers that grew by the wayside, thinking little of the 
practical things of life and forgetting that such a thing as a dinner table 
had ever been invented. On one of these +. 
rambles he met the pretty daughter of a neigh- Mace 
boring squire, with whom he speedily became ype DS pe 
acquainted, then to whom he became greatly ‘a 
attached, the attachment being mutual. They 
were a handsome-looking, ruddy-faced couple, 
and no better match could have been arranged . L : 
if love could have had its way. Sage 
But Torrens had for some time i ‘SeTy 
been prosecuting his suit in the 
same quarter. I will not go 
over this partofthetale. It iygn* 
is the old story over again. 











CROWS. 





They stream across the fading western sky 
A sable cloud, far o’er the lonely leas ; 
Now parting into scattered companies, 
Now closing up the broken ranks, still high 
And higher yet they mount, while, carelessly, 
Trail slow behind, athwart the moving trees 
A lingering few, ’round whom the evening breeze 
Plays with sad whispered murmurs as they fly. 
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A lonely figure, ghostly in the dim 

And darkening twilight, lingers in the shade 

Of bending wiliows : “ Surely God has laid 
His curse on me,” he moans, “my strength of limb 

And old heart-courage fail me, and I flee 

Bowed with fell terror at this augury.” 

SOPHIE M. ALMON. 
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The young lady, Kate by name, was urged by her parents to marry Torrens 
and bid farewell to Merrifield, and this she did, though with a heavy heart. 
After the wedding, Merrifield went away and it was said that he had gone 
to America, although nobody knew to what particular part of it, further than 
that he had friends in Canada. Two years after Merrifield disappeared, Kate 
died. It was said by some that she had died of a broken heart, and by others 
that Torrens had used her harshly and ill-treated her, owing to jealousy of 
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Merrifield. It was said, indeed, that he had come across some letters of Merri- 
field’s written after the marriage, but those who knew Kate best declared 
that the letters were old ones which she had put away .4,- among her treasures 
of a dead but happy past, and that they were 7 simply mementos of 
a buried love. Be that as it may, Kate did not ,"¢. live long after what 
her friends admitted to be her unforttnate mar- we riage to Torrens, and 
many were the expressions of sympathy on ~  herbehalf, coupled with 
regrets that she had not taken Merrifield | a instead of Torrens. 
Torrens came to Canada after . his wife’s death and by a 
strange freak of fortune ran across = Merrifield at a country sum- 
mer resort, which you would at ge once recognize by name if I told 
you where it was, but which need not be mentioned. Here Mer- 
rifield was loitering and heard for the first time that Kate was 
dead. The news came to him from Torrens’ own lips, and he 
showed little feeling we when he told it. Torrens left as abruptly as 
he had come. He was_but a day in the village and it was 


known that he was possessed of money and valuables. 
This at much the hotel-keeper told the villagers. He left a 
“~~ heavy valise at the hotel, and after saying that he was 
“ju going to take a look at the beautiful scenery for which the 


ee place was noted, he disappeared. Nothing was ever heard of 
him afterwards—nothing but this, that a young doctor who had 
we come to the town to practice during the season called at the 
“Se hotel one day about a month afterwards and showed a letter 
which he said he had received from Torrens, or some friend 
of Torrens, and claimed the valise. These fragments of the 
story were all that was known and they were so unimportant 
that they were speedily forgotten. 
Merrifield, who was always known since leaving England 
to be a moody fellow, was moodier that ever and spent his idle 
hours wandering over the fields and plucking the 
flowers and listening to the birds, but with a lifeless, 
listless air, as of one who had sorrows of his own. 
From words he had dropped it was suspected that he 
had been the victim of a love affair, but of this he 
never spoke directly. But gossips had put this and 
that together and made up their minds that Merrifield 
‘would never marry and that he must have been 
jilted in his youth. What I have told you of his love 
affair was not known at the time but I have men- 
tioned it here in order that you may possess the 
thread of the story. Now listen to what follows. 
One day I sat in the office of a doctor twenty 
years after the time at which the love affair 
in England had occurred. The doctor was 
a man of fifty years of age. He was a firm 
believer in mesmerism, or hypnotism as it is 
now called. We were discussing hypnotic 
influence and the doctor was impressing 
upon me the soundness of the theory. He 
' was as certain, he said, that the will 
. «We of one man could be made to domin- 
»* ate and control the will of another as 
he was of his own existence. He had 
tried it over and over again and he 
firmly believed that hypnotism 
would yet play an important part 
-ea in medical science. During tne 
; discussion a middle- 
aged man came into 
the surgery, as I sup- 
' posed to consult the 
doctor, but he seemed 
to be interested in 
what was being said. 
He did not express 
dissent from what the 
doctor 
“3 said nor 
‘Teng yet did he 
**. intimate 
his ap- 
proval of 
it: «die 
simply 
listened, 
but a 
queer 
look in his eyes attracted me and caused me to ask myself the question whether 
such a one would be a likely subject. After repeating his belief in the theory of 
hypnotism the doctor suggested by way of a joke, as I thought, more than for the 
sake of convincing me, that the new comer should subject himself to an experiment. 
The proposal was laughingly accepted, and the new comer placed himself in the 
doctor’s chair. After holding the subject’s hand and looking steadily into his 
eyes for a time the doctor ordered him to close his eyes. This the subject did. 
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The doctor looked over at me with 2 triumphant look on his face, as if to say, 
“T have him,” and to tell the truth I felt myself being rapidly convinced that 
the man was really hypnotised, or at least that he was under some peculiar 
influence which left him powerless in the doctor’s hands. I remember half sus- 
pecting at the time that perhaps the doctor had administered chloroform or 
some other powerful drug without my knowledge, and yet this could not be, as 
I saw with my own eyes everything that had transpired. “Is it really mesmer- 
jsm ?” was the question that I asked myself over and over again. The doctor 
picked a skull off the table and placed, it in the man’s hand. “ This is the skull 
of the man you killed,” he said in a h&lf-jocular way, as if imparting a fact of no 
special importance. 

At this moment a hurried knock came to the door. 
molten lead on his foot at the foundry,” a voice said, “and could the doctor 
The doctor looked at me and said, “ Sit still, I will be back 
With that he was gone and | sat alone with a hypnotised 
1 thought he 


“A man had spilt 


come at once.” 
before he awakens.” 
man who held a skull in his hands and had received* his cue. 
would fall off into a deep sleep, but to my amazement his eyes began to stare 
about him in a restless, haunted way, and his whole frame shook with nervous 
excitement. I instinctively felt that something terrible was about to happen. 
The air of the room became heavy and I felt as if I were held fast to my chair. 
What could be the meaning of the man’s actions? Had the doctor touched a 
secret spring in his mind and was I about to be made the confidant of a crime? 
But before I had time to realize what it all meant I heard words uttered in half- 
terrified tones that made every nerve in my body tingle: ‘“ My God, Torrens, 
is it you?” I could do nought but listen. We two were alone. It was a 
winter’s night, not yet six o’clock but rapidly growing dark, and the sleet was 
beating against the window panes. “Is it you?” he said again, and then he 
went on, “you took her from me and I killed you as I would a rat. I hated 
you from the day you stole her from me, end when I saw you here and heard 
from your own lips that she was dead I knew that you were the cause, that your 
harsh treatment had brought her to her grave, and I swore that you would 
never quit my sight alive. The day I met you all the old feeling came back to 
me. I recalled the face of the only woman in the world that I had ever loved, and 
while | almost smiled while you spoke to me of her death, I felt the demons 
tugging at my heart and urging me on to strangle you. I led you up the hill, 
around past the grove where the cattle were grazing quietly by the brook side, 
on the pretence of taking a short cut to the hotel, and with one blow of my fist 
I struck you down. How I leaped for joy and laughed aloud as I saw you 
writhing on the ground at my feet, and how strong I felt my arm grow as I 
snatched a stone from the side of the brook and struck you again and again. 
Oh it was a happy revenge. Look—here are the very cracks in your skull. I 
shouted to the dumb cattle to see how at last I had paid you back for the wrong 
you had done me, and again and again I cried out, ‘ See, Kate, look at his false 
brains oozing out, and his lying tongue protruding from his lying lips!’ What a 
sweet revenge! I could have lain down beside you and died for very joy to 
think that at last the world was rid of the man who had shattered my boyish 
hopes and wrecked my life. I dragged you to the brook, and along the shallow 
stream I waded, dragging you by the neck-band, and over to the marsh, where 
all through the long winter you rotted, and when your body was found no one 
knew who you were, and you were buried in a pauper’s grave.” 

And as the hypnotised subject shouted rather than spoke these fateful words 
he sprang to his feet, dashing to the floor the skull he held in his hands, and 
with a shriek that told of exhausted nature he fell headlong to the floor. 

To tell the plain truth about the matter I was frightened and too dumb- 
founded to be able to do anything but sit and stare for full five minutes. I felt 
the perspiration standing on my forehead like beads, but realizing that some- 
thing must be done I snatched a jug of water from the doctor’s table and threw 
it over the prostrate man, who was working his whole frame as if in convulsions. 
Happily the doctor came in shortly afterwards and administered a soothing 
draught which soon sent the man to sleep. But not one word did the doctor 
say, not one question did he ask, although there lay the broken skull on the floor 
I have always thought this strange. Did he guess all that had 
The man’s name I never knew, nor have I ever 
looked upon his face again. The doctor may have known him, but if he did he 
kept it to himself, as the subject was never after broached between us. All that 
I know is that this man confessed fo me that he was a murderer. But did he 


of the surgery. 


occurred? I cannot tell. 


confess his own crime or the crime of another ? 

That question has come back to me a thousand times and in a thousand 
How came the skull of the murdered man into the possession 
of the doctor? Was it really Torrens’ skull? Did this strange man recite to 
me the details of a deed done by the doctor and photographed on his mind by 
the doctor's will, as the whole scene flashed through the doctor’s mind, or did 
he tell me of a crime committed by himself? That one of these men is a mur- 
derer I know, for the body of a man had been found in the very spot indicated 
by the hypnotised subject, as I discovered by searching the files of the local 
paper, which lie before me as I write these lines. It is the only point at which 
the creek enters the marsh, and the skull was battered in and broken jn the very 
Did the doctor suspect what his strange patient had 


different forms. 


way he had described. 
told me? And how came it, as I learned from the account of the finding of the 


body after the ice had thawed away, that the doctor had called at the hotel and 
carried away the valise of the victim within a month after Torrens had dis- 
appeared ? 

I have met the doctor a hundred times since, wandering about the fields, 
listening to the singing of the birds, for he is a great lover of nature, and pluck- 
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ing the flowers, for he is a bit of a botanist, but never once has he referred to the 
strange man upon whom he experimented in his surgery, nor has he ever asked 
me how came the skull to be in fragments on the floor and the man in convul- 
I have asked myself a hundred times, ‘“ Which of these two men is the 
And I have asked myself as many times, “Is either of these 
But to this day to neither question can I find an answer. 
ALEX. F. PIRIE. 


sions. 
murderer ?”’ 
men Merrifield?” 


The Legend of Lover's Leap--Mackinac Island. 


TOLD BY THE DRIVER, 







An’ even six dollars ter two— 
Tell yer 


ANT a kerridge? 

“* Take yer clean round the Island. 
what I’ll do-— 

Take in that there “ English” 
sider me— 

An’ call it six dollars—two each—fer 
youse three— 

Done! Climb in yere, giglamps! Look 
out fer yer bang ! ! 


[—g’lang ! 
Yes, Missus—I’m starting —come pontes 


here, ‘long- 


Know /eegends ’bout Injuns—oh, well—quite a few, 

/ don’t set much on ’em, but they’ll go down with you. 
Still, there’s one, I must own, that seemed extra good sort, 
An’ I almos’ believe it—I’ll tell it—it’s short. 

When among these yere bushes the wild war whoop rang 
There lived a fair princess, an Injun,”—g’lang ! 


. 


She was pretty—jes /ovely—so slim an’ so tall 

An’ so brown an’ so graceful, an’ smilin’ an @/// 

An’ her pa was the chief—a wild Injun, you bet ! 

Thought his ekal had never wore tail-feathers yet, 

Where /zs tomahawk flashed—the ‘ red flower’ always sprang, 


He wore scalps of five Mackinaw chieftains !”"—g’lang ! 


«- 
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Well, this pretty’: young princess, she soon got a beau, 
Just an ornery redskin—no chieftain—oh, no ! 

An’ them two made it up to go ‘asking papa’ 

Who was dressin’ to ‘v#sit’ the tribe Mackinaw 

An’ thinkin’ of scalps, an’ of gore, an’ such slang, 


An’ wantin’ no such interruptions ’—g’lang ! 


So, of course, he got fired! but the princess began 
Such a teasin’ an’ frettin’, like women-folks can, 
An’ the chief got rheumatics, an’ took sick a-bed, 
An’ them Mackinaw Injuns let on he was dead, 
An’ had torchlight percessions, an’ hooted an’ sang 
Till the noise came clear over the water”—g’lang ! 


Then that ole chief he swore—but he did1’t get well 
An’ the princess’s beau of his cussin’ heerd tell 

An’ stepped into his wigwam as bold as you please, 
An’ says he—‘ Don’t go usin’ such language as these 
But let me go an’ fight in yer place. I’m the man 
That can lick all them Mackinaw Injuns’”—g’lang ! 


So the ole chief he gev him his best feather hat 

An’ his sharpest new tomahawk, groanin’, ‘ Take that, 

/t is thirsty / drink deep of the Mackinaw gore 

An’ when you've licked ’em clear out 0’ sight o’ the shore, 
I'll likely adopt you, head brave of this gang, 

An’ you'll probably marry the princess ’”—g’lang ! 


“ He went—an’ they fit! an’ the princess she set 
On the pint of a cliff (we ain’t come to it yet) 
All the hull day she set—an’ the ruction she saw—- 
An’ the dust that them Injuns raised round Mackinaw, 
Till a queer mournful cry on the evenin’ air sang, 


As across the still waters a boat came ”—g’lang ! 


Two braves was a paddlin’; an’ down at their knees 
Laid a body —hair lifted—an’ dead as yer please ! 
An she knowed it, an’ givin’ a horrible screech, 
She lep ninety feet, to the rough rocky beach, 

An’ the death-cry again o’er the water it‘rang 
Whooped up by “he Mackinac Injuns”—g'lang! , 


Yes, that’s all! an’ enough I should say—yere's the spot 
Where she jumped. Youse can climb up as easy as not, 
There’s a ladder an’ vines to ketch holt by—-won't go? 
Nor giglamps ? Well—mebbe he’d tumble! an’ so 

We'll get back to the steamboat—the first bell has rang, 
An’ yer don’t keer to miss her! Come ponies—g’lang !” 
GRACE E. DENISON. 















Only a Younger Son. 


"PHE raft had floated clear of the sawdust-choked 
river one long warm day and a half. It had 
journeyed down by slow degrees from Cap 
Rosier, a settlement of shanties, log cabins and 
miners, encountering no adventures but rising 
and falling with the sparkling brown river to 
the tune of Casimir’s fiddle and the steady pull 
of the rowers. Among the men, Casimir, 
Théophile, Patrique and Virgile were French- 
men. There was one Scotchman, Donald 
Ross, and one Irishman, Kennedy, who, by-the- 
way, could boast of no Christian name. But 
for this defect the French contingent compen- 
sated, as each one of them possessed at least four or five, 
Virgile boasting seven. 

Kennedy felt the heat more than the others. He had 
bathed his head cvery ten minutes all the afternoon. The 
Frenchmen were stolid, impervious to either heat or cold, 
Casimir fiddled without ceasing. 

“Oh! stop that now!” exclaimed Kennedy. “ It’s tired 
we are of that everlastin’ sawin’ and buzzin’. Sure it’s what’s 
makin’ me so hot and thirsty all day.” 

Casimir, with his politest of shrugs, exchanged the fiddle for a pipe. 

“1 do be often wonderin’,” continued the garrulous Kennedy, “ what yez do 
see, or rather hear, in that vile instrument beyant. Music, now, on shore, in the 
Churches, or in the theayters, I can understand, and it’s mighty fond of the same 
fam myself. I was leader of the orchester myself once.” 

Having got the attention of the little company, Kennedy was proceeu- 
ing to enlighten them as to the particular methods he had used in conducting 
kis orchestra—one which, I fear, had only existed in his dreams—when the 
Scotchman, alert and quietly observant as usual, started to his feet and appeared 
to be reconnoitring some object on shore which, at least as yet, was invisible to 
his companions. Ross was scarcely a typical Gael in outward attributes, being 
stout and of pale complexion. He favored the latent Celt in his composition. 
But his shrewdness, his caution, his control of self in unexpected moments were 
admirably Scotch, as we understand the adjective. 

In a few seconds the other men noted the cause of his steady shoreward 
gaze. They perceived a man standing on the very water’s edge in front of 
a grove of cedar trees, flying a small yellow signal from a stick or wand. He 
wore no Coat, and even at that distance it was possible to see that drops of 
something red bespattergd his white shirt. This spangling of gory stars was 
instantly perceived by the crew of the plunging raft. The Frenchmen still 
Donald Ross compressed his lips and scratched his 
He stood up, shouted 
The man on 


remained immovable. 
head. Kennedy—alone—grew excited and uproarious. 
and gesticulated violently. ‘Théophile and Patrique ceased rowing. 
shore responded to the Irishman’s call, and flinging away his improvised signal 

-one presumably of distress—unexpectedly and desperately leapt into the river 
and began swimming for the raft. 

At this the Frenchmen rose to their feet, Casimir, their spokesman, wearing 
an uneasy expression. Ross, taking no heed either of Kennedy’s excitation or 
Casimir’s nervousness walked steadily across the heaving floor of logs and 
watched the swimmer with cool disinterestedness. He directed the rowers to 
keep the raft steady. “ How, in the name of Mary, does he be swimming at 
all?” queried Kennedy. “With blood on’em? And—and—so young a chap, 
too. Look at his shinin’ hair, and as for the eyes of ’em, they’re as bright a blue 
as there is in the sky overhead this minnit ! ” 

Ross still volunteered no remark. Casimir—the soul of gentleness—repaired 
to the cabane and emerged with a coarse glass bottle containing whisky and a 
By this time the swimmer had neared the raft, leaving a dull red 
The excitable Irishman broke into incoherent 


tin pannikin. 
trail on the waters behind him. 
exclamations of wonder and pity : 
“ Where is he hurt? How can he be swimmin’ like that, and him hurted 
somewhere, bad—bad—look there, at the water, men! Although, well I moind, 
onst, in Africa, when I was attached to Sir Gineral Wolseley’s staff, I swam the 
third part of two miles and a half across the Changowonga— it’s truth I’m tellin’ 
and me, 4/eedin’, boys, bleedin’, bad, I tell yez, from a lion’s bite in the shoulder. 
Cheer up there, my lad ! The lion had 
There was little flesh on it left entirely. 


Let’s call to ’em now, boys. 
took the whole shoulder with ’em. 
When I got to the other side where the Gineral was awaitin’ me, ‘ Kennedy,’ 
sez he, ‘ | promote yez on the spot.’” 
Ross smiled as he watched the stranger’s easy covering of the six hundred 
yards which had separated him from the raft but a few moments since. 
“Yon man’s no hurt,” he said in his careful dialect. “The bluid on his 
shirt is no’ his own. Dinna ye see how light he breathes, how fresh his limbs 
The bluid there is no’ his, I tell ye. 
Kennedy started, and even the Frenchmen understood. 
among them as the stranger finally reached the side of the heaving raft and 
The Irishman’s loquacious turn having subsided, Ross took 


are? *Tis some other man’s.” . 


Silence reigned 


quickly boarded it. 
upon himself to question this man, young without doubt, straight and finely made, 
of more than usual height, and notwithstanding kis blood-stained dripping gar- 
ments and the dubious position he now found himself in, possessed of all the 
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resources of manner and deportment only to be found in persons of gentle 
extraction. 

Indeed, a smile flitted across his face as he deprecatingly pointed to his 
shirt, now a muddy pink in color, and to his soaked and dripping trousers. His 
brow, open and direct, invited confidence—although the men perceived that he 
cast a longing glance at their neat cadane. It was Ross, of course, who looked 
closely at the shores receding past them, for now the river was widening, lest 
any signs of pursuit should escape his vigilant eye. His movement was detected 
by the stranger 

“T am no fugitive,” said the latter, with a particularly nch 
smile, “although it is true that I am seeking escape from some 
sought my life, and whom I have punished pretty severely, as you may see. 
Upon my word Who is the man in charge of this raft ?” 

““ Speak to Ross, sor,” said Kennedy. 
I’m only a wanderin’ child of ould Erin ; once on Sir Gineral Garnet Wolseley’s 
staff, and at another time, reporter on the Calcutta Hag/e, but only a poor out- 
cast now 


and winning 
one who has 


this is a sorry plight. 
“He has the best head among us. 


~a shantyman, sor, a shantyman !” 

“Ye may tell me what ye please,” said Ross, upon whom nice manners ever 
made little impression. “I ken well ye’re an Englishman, to begin with.” 

“To begin with, I am an Englishman. What next ?” 

“That is for you to tell us,” rejoined the Scotchman. 
Casimir entreated the young stranger with some whisky in one of the pannikins, 
which was accepted and taken off at a great rate and in one draught. This im- 
mediately won for him the respect, not to say veneration, of the entire crew, 
although just how bad it was only the stranger himse‘i could have 
told, the palates of the rest having been sadly vitiated through long acquaint- 
ance with the stuff. 

“Tam an Englishman, then. 
For the rest 
not chickens, not toilers over city desks, with blood like chalk, and muscles like 
putty. 
tion Army scruples as to turning the right or left cheek and all that nonsense. 
Self-defence, can’t you?” A slight thri 


At this moment 


as. whisky 


You are right there, my friend 
You are men, you fellows, not women, 


Very well. 
Ross. it is as I have said. 


You can understand a blow fora blow. You're not troubled with Salva- 


You can understand—in a word 
passed through the men. 

“Who was it?” demanded Kennedy, drily. Much 
physique and deportment of the stranger, he was knock-about cosmopolite 
enough to beware of such an addition as this to the perfectly moral though 
rude society of the raft. 

“*Murder’s murder,” remarked Donald Ross, casting an approving glance 
They were close and tried friends and seldom out with one 


as he admired the 


at the Irishman. 
another for long. 

But the suggestion failed to intimidate the young and cheery Englishman. 
“ You'll hear about it soon enough, I dare say. It'll be in all the papers. Never 
mind. Just carry me down with you to Grenville or Lacloche, let me share your 
pork and whisky—I’ll pay for it 
you no trouble.” 

Whatever of doubt lay behind Kennedy’s dryness and the reserve of the 
Scot, melted before this honest and sunny declaration. As for Casimir, he 
understood only enough of the business to follow his superiors, who very quickly 
intimated their willingness to comply with the Englishman’s request. 

In afew hours the latter, attired in a rough suit of “ duck” and wearing 
a conical Aaditant’s hat was chatting as familiarly with Kennedy as if he 
had known him and liked him all his life. As for the Irishman, he was 
simply in most abundant clover. None had éver shown such appreciation of 
his conversation before. Raconteur as this poor shantyman was of anecdotes 
both true and imaginary, he had for the first time in his life a perfectly apprecia- 
The men prepared and met together around their evening meal 
Then the 


and I give you my word of honor I will cause 


tive audience. 
and the stranger eat, perhaps more heartily than any one present. 
long twilight fell and the cool airs of evening swept the raft along more quickly 
than it had yet sped with the Englishman on board. Only one allusion did the 
latter make to his movements that day. 

“ T should not have left my handkerchief behind,” he said, lying at full length 
with his fair handsome face turned towards Kennedy,who sat smoking beside him. 
The camp-fire lower down the raft burnt briskly ; soft yet strong odors of balsam 
and pine floated to their nostrils ; inside the caéane two Frenchmen were clean- 
ing and dressing fish for the morrow. 

“ Your handkerchief?” it was Ross who spoke. 

“That yellow thing you saw fastened toa pole. It was the finest salmon- 
colored silk handkerchief you ever saw. Given me by my sisters when I left 


home a month or so ago. And it has my name upon it—well—not my name 


you know what I mean.” 

“Your crest, maybe,” said Kennedy, loftily. “I had one of them myself 
once. Ah!” and he heaved a huge sigh. 

“In Africa, or India, or where, you queer beggar?” The Englishman sat 
up and laughed long and loud. 

“You’ye been awfully kind to me and—all that. 


with me here, although I have enough to pay you fellows for all this. 


I haven’t much money 
But look 
here—when I get to some town, the first town I come to I’ll buy each of you 
what he chooses to ask for 

The men crowded around in vafious moods of astonishment and gratitude. 


I will, and let’s begin now.” 


The Englishman with his pale clear-cut face and his shining yellow hair and 
his pleasant blue eyes, knelt in the middle of the little assembly and his counten- 
ance glowed as he spoke. 

Ross accepted the unexpected civility sulkily and awkwardly as became the 
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average Scot. Kennedy, in ecstasies of appreciation, prepared to petition his 
new acquaintance to take him along to civilization. 
“ Sure, I’ve got qualities that would surprise yez. Though I’ve been—more 


shame for me—that long in the backwoods that I don’t know a dressing case — 


9» 


from a daguerreotype 

“Would you /ike a dressing case?” said the Englishman, abruptly bring- 
ing his fair brows on a level with the sunburnt ones of Kennedy. “I wait for 
no reply. You shall have one—silver-mounted, the handsomest I can find, a 
regular stunner. You—Ross—what for you? My preservers, and all that—I 
can’t do too much for you. Come—what’s your wish ?” 

“If I might no’ be thought—imprudent—I’d like ”—Ross was very apologetic 
over it—“I’d like a keg of veal whisky, sir. The sperret a mon tastes up in 
these northern wilds is vera bad for the stomach. Just a wee smaii keg, sir.” 

“And you?” He now addressed the Frenchmen, collectively. Casimir 
hurriedly interrogated the others. 

“ Patrique—he will have a new pair of boots—so high—of rubber. And 
Théophile, sir, he will have the same. And Virgile—a hat and feder for his 
little girl, Matilde. And for myself, sir, if it not cost too much money—a new 
fiddle.” 

“ Easily done—all of them! These commissions shall be my first care 
Now—take your oars again and sing.” 

The night passed, the first half of it to the crooning song of Théophile and 
Patrique led by Casimir’s fiddle : 

V'la bon vent, 
V'la joli vent, 
V'la bon vent, ma mie appelle 

The Englishman and Kennedy were in high spirits till the moon sank about 
twelve, and then, contented and cheerfully sleepy, the former accepted his share 
of a pazllasse in the cabane. 

By noon next day the raft had neared Lacloche. The Englishman was to 
leave them there and accordingly donned his own clothes once more, over which 
he had thrown an old coat lent him by Kennedy. 

“ Although it goes to me heart to see it even on you, sor. Many’s the 
toime I’ve sat with me back up aginst Sir Garnet’s back, in the cool of an African 
midnight, waitin’ for the black devils, and it wrapped around me. Glory go wid 
ye, and with the coat, anyhow. You might be afther sendin’ it back wid—the 
rest of the things.” 

The Enghshman promised and with a strong grip of each man’s hand, 
dropped over into a small boat, quickly rowed to shore by Kennedy. 

About ten days after, arrived at Lacloche a mysterious chest directed to 

Donald Ross, Esq. 
— Kennedy. 
Casimir Valentin Sigismund Bruno. 

The men who had expected nothing to come of the adventure opened it ir 
great amazement. Ross rolled out his keg of “ real” whisky with a connoisseur’s 
delight. The frugal Frenchmen got their boots, the “hat and feder” being a 
marvel of richness and correct taste, though possibly too good for the Céte 
Calvaire. Casimir hugged his fiddle, sitting down on the chest to try it, and as 
for Kennedy, he stood open-mouthed and solemn, awed into unusual silence by 
the vision of an exquisitely-appointed dressing-case such as he had never seen 
in his chequered life, unless, perhaps, when he was on the “ Gineral’s” staff in 
Africa. 

A scented and crested letter lay with the gifts, and rolled between the 
dressing-case and fiddle-box to keep them steady, was Kennedy’s old coat. The 
Irishman caught up the letter and tore it open, reading it aloud. 

“‘ Boys,—I’m in prison,” Kennedy stopped ; then read on stiffly till the end. 
“You wouldn’t think it by the look of this paper, but they let me use my own. 
I suppose you know all about the affair now? But perhaps you haven’t seen the 
papers. The man I killed was another Englishman who followed me about and 
robbed me at last of pretty nearly everything I had. Luckily I had some stuff 
left in town. It’s an old story. I came out here to farm and got into bad com- 
pany instead. After I left your raft, 1 bought entirely new clothes at Lacloche 
and tried to live the thing down, but that handkerchief of mine was found and did 
the business. None of you need be afraid. You won’t get into trouble. I’ve 
arranged all that. They say I’ll have to swing. If I do it doesn’t matter, for | 
am only a younger son, you know. Nobody cared very much about me at 
home, and they used to say—I was not quite right in my head at times. What 
is Kennedy’s opinion of that? Hope you'll get the things all right and like them. 
The hat was an awfu/ bother. The fiddle isn’t exactly a Strad, but Casimir 
won't know the difference. Good-bye, boys! I haven’t forgotten the raft, nor 
the moonlight on the water, nor the jolly talk, nor your kindness, nor anything. 
Good-bye. They say I mustn’t make my letter too long. 

“ Affectionately yours, 
“CHARLES LEONARD BERESFORD-HOPE, 
“Of Leamington, England. 
“ Aetat 22. 
“ Pp. S.—I put my age because I thought you would like to knew.” 


The Frenchmen, dull and stolid, showed no emotion. Ross was true to his 
colors. 

“| hope he'll no’ send us in a bill,” he observed. “The articles are vera 
expensive, and we’d not like to have to settle for them.” 

But Kennedy turned upon him with the flashing eye and trembling mouth 
of the true Celt. 

“God! man,” he cried, “ have yez no heart at all, at all? The poor lad 





none to care very much about hm——” g He could get no further. Large tears 
coursed down his hairy cheeks and he laid his head ypon his hands and wept. 


Thereupon Ross and Casimir Bruno spelled the letter out to themselves. 


The Scot grew solemn. 

“ There is nothing poor men like us can do,” he said, making mental resolves 
not to imbibe too freely of the keg that lay at his feet. “He must e’en gang his 
ain gait.” ; 

Kennedy’s nature had been deeply stirred. He made no reply. 

SERANUS. 


Prairie Sonnets. 


MAY. 
I. 


HE sun is up, and bright, as if no woe 
Crouched, crimp’d and crush‘d, u; on th’s 
wheeling ball ; 

The little birds are hurrying to and fro, 
In mimic chase, or on each other'call, 

From hidden spots, suggestive of a nest. 
Across the tender blue, white gauzy veils 

Move slow, while downy clouds and cloudlets 





_ rest ; 
The pigeon makes his wings a V and sails, 
His nimble shadow flying o’er the floor 
Of green ; the water diamonds back each ray ; 
And the pert gopher watches at his door, 
Like well-fed wight who has no bills to pay ; 
The falcons as in Sunday leisure soar ; 
But I am sad who see thy form no more. 


The smoke of forests flaming far away, 
Where rise the Rockies in full many a peak, 
Snow-capped, gray-curtains heaven. As the day 
Fades out, the breeze is fresh upon the cheek, 
And makes a little cry while hurrying by ; 
Across the vasty plain, Night seems to creep 
Deep-shadowed, crownless of her jewelled sky ; 
No dewdrops on the thirsty prairie weep ; 
Far walk I in the gloom to be alone, 
And murmuring wake some watch dog’s foolish bark ; 
I step o’er hummucks* or I strike a stone, 
While every moment grows the air more dark, 
But from the grave up-springs thy form of light 
And thy dear eyes make darkness starry-bright. 


JUNE. 
Ill, 

The scorching day died out in glory wild ; 

Big boulder clouds high piled up burnt and flamed : 
Then came a balmy evening cool and mild, 

But in the pale sky troubled clouds remained ; 
O’er the white back of one dark stretch, the star 

Of evening shone serene ; the mass opaque 
Each moment lit with lightnings, and from far 

The thunder rattled and seemed earth to shake. 


The breeze grew fresh as fell the night’s dark pall ; 
The earliest stars came out and look’d demure 
And bright, like first arrivals at a ball, 
While Thunder play’d his dreadful overture ; 
Brightest of all the vesper star rose high 
And told my heart thy beauty did not die. 


IV. 
Another sultry day ; another eve 
Of balm ; the slight breeze fresh, as if its stores 
Of soothing were sea-born, and did receive 
Their sweet benignance from Pacific shores ; 
Her star no longer dwarft by misty air, 
Nor hid by cloud, shines set in lovely blue, 
Nor deep, nor pale, but some undreamt of hue, 
Which fills the soul with tears, it is so fair,— 
The unmeasured longings of a great despair, 
A yearning for what never more I'll see, 
Sweet spirit, soft and pure and loving, where 
My soul should rest, from all earth’s grossness free, 
Like yonder star, within yon waveless sea, 
Which the fond heart identifies with thee. 
NICHOLAS FLOOD DAVIN. 


* Protuberances on the prairie in certain places—called “‘ hummucky prairie.” 
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Why Smith Never Married. 


MITH and I were fast friends and compan- 
ions. He had thirteen years the start of me 
in life, but still we took to one another. He 
was Cashier in a wholesale stationery firm and 
was about thirty-seven years of age, while 
I was a law student of twenty-four. We 
boarded together in town and when we 
got our holidays at the same time 
—™ it was our custom to spend a por- 
lotiZN YD) tion of them together on a 
4 /1\ walking, fishing or hunting 

| excursion. 

Smith was a quiet 
man andso intensely 
practical that no one 
would credit him 
with a grain of sen- 
timent. In business 
: his practical nature 
made him a success, and the accumulation of his salary judiciously invested 
brought him in at this time a comfortable income. 

We had accepted the invitation of a common friend to spend a week with 
him at his summer residence in Muskoka during the fishing season. As this 
friend was the happy father of a lovely daughter, who had arrived at the fascin- 
ating age of twenty, or thereabouts, the invitation was none the less welcome 
to me. Smith’s business nature harmonized verv well with our host’s habits of 
thought, and therefore his daughter, Miss Dolly, and I were naturally thrown 
often together. We managed to agree very well. 

One morning Smith and I took a boat and everything necessary for a day’s 
sport, and set off together to a fishing ground some distance from our host’s 
residence. The fishing was bad that morning, however, and as the day grew 
very warm towards noon, we pulled to shore. Finding a dry and shady bank 
we landed and lounged in the shade eating our lunch and smoking. 

Neither of us was talking much so that I had plenty of time for reflection. 
For obvious reasons my thoughts ran in the direction of marriage and the ex- 
pense of keeping ‘a household, with Dolly as the imposing figure in each mental 
picture which presented itself. I thought of Smith’s handsome income and 
then I thought of Smith, who was lying on his back, with his eyes closed lightly 
and puffing lazily at a big cigar. 

“It’s a funny thing, Smith,” said I, “that you never married.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” he returned with a flicker of a smile and a sniff o 
amusement. 

“IT suppose you’ve thought of matrimony at some time in your life.” 

“Y-e-e-s,” he drawled. Then after a period of silence, he continued, “ Oh 
yes, | have had my dream. It was quite a while ago.” 

After another period of quiet which I did not venture to break, he roused 
himself, sat up and looking at me with a meaning glance, said : 

“Perhaps I better tell you about it. It may do you good. You will soon 
commence to think of something of that kind yourself. There was a twinkle in 
his eye which told me that he understood my case fairly well, but his face 
assumed a sadder expression as he looked away over the lake and the wooded 
hills beyond and added, “I hope, my boy, your experience will be happier than 
mine was.” 

“IT am, as you know, a rather cautious and somewhat particular mortal and 
always have been—too much so, perhaps. Well, about ten years ago I began 
to think it was time I should find a mate. I was not at that time quite so well 
to do as i am now, perhaps, but I was doing well and I had reasons for believ- 
ing that several young ladies of my acquaintance regarded me with a goodly 
share of favor. Some of them I esteemed very highly for their many graces of 
character and accomplishment. But they all impressed me as being the gaudy 
creatures of a summer day, well enough to pet and caress, but all butterflies. 
They didn’t seem to have the first idea of how to run a house. They couldn’t 
cook or bake or do anything practical. I noticed how dependant they were on 
“mother.” If any business was to be done mother was called in at once and I 
didn’t like the idea of having my wife’s mother such an important figure in my 
home-life. What I wanted was a nice litthe woman who could manage our 
home and be useful as well as ornamental and pretty. 

“In the summer of ’79 a friend of mine, a doctor in a small town in one of 
one ‘of the eastern counties—his name need not be known—invited me to spend 
a few weeks at his place. With a great deal of pleasure I accepted, went out 
and there met for the first time a young lady whom my friend introduced to 
me as his daughter Nellie. 

“She was about twenty years of age, I should judge, rather short and 
slight. Her beauty did not impress one at first sight. Her head was well 
shaped and crowned with hair of a dark, chestnut color, which was very becom- 
ing coiled in a loose knot low down on her neck. Her features were not of 
classic regularity, though delicately modelled. Her eyes were brown and looked 
out from their long lashes with such a look as makes a man wish it would never 
be removed. I tell you, my boy, even yet in my musings and my dreams those 
eyes look at me from out the past and save me from many a base thought and 
baser action. I'll never again look upon such eyes in the world. In repose her 
face was too grave in expression to be charming, but when she smiled it melted 
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into a thousand lines of beauty. Her mouth was beautiful. Her lips were full 
without being in the slightest degree sensual, and no artist in his most inspired 
moments ever imagined any more exquisitely formed. Parting they revealed 
pearls of Nature’s most perfect and delicate production. She had the fresh 
clear complexion of a country girl as well as her sprightly step and a voice as 
clear and mellow as a blackbird’s note. You'll forgive me for lingering so long 
over these details, but I like to speak of them. You can easily understand that 
she impressed me favorably. 

“She seemed to me so delightfully ingenuous and unconventional in her 
manner. She looked into my eyes with her own honest brown orbs and took 
my hand so freely that I felt a thrill of pleasure at the prospect of cultivating the 
acquaintance of so charming a creature. Before I had been long in her com- 
pany I found that her nature was one of the finest vouchsafed to woman. She 
had read much for one of her age and talked most intelligently with a pretty 
gravity on any subject she understood. I listened with a hungry ear to her 
accents when she talked in this way ; and nothing pleased me more than to 
be able to clear away the little difficulties which beset her train of thought. 
She played the piano very well and sang with exquisite feeling those old- 
fashioned songs that always touch a fellow’s heart. I’m not very soft-hearted, 
but the tears often came to my eyes as I sat in the twilight listening to her sing- 
ing some of those plaintive airs. 

“T noticed with particular delight that her manner was entirely free from 
those coquettish affectations to which I had, unfortunately, become too well accus- 
tomed. Though her actions were charming and kindly they were the spontan- 
eous outpouring of a generous nature unspoiled by artifice. It was plain to me 
that she was no coquette and I loved her all the more for it. 

“ And this was not all, old boy. I was not long in discovering that her 
accomplishments were not all of an ornamental character. Her many little 
kindly attentions to her father and mother had not escaped my observant eye, 
and she_ invariably 
spoke of her neighbors 
and companions with 
kindness. One after- 
noon as I returned 
from a tramp up the 
banks of the river I 
went to the kitchen 
door to ask the servant 
for a cup to get a drink 
from the pump. _In- 
stead of Jennie, the 
servant, I was surpris- 
ed to find my charm- 
ing young hostess with 
sleeves tucked up on 
her shapely arms, and 
her cheeks the color 
of the roses that grew 
outside the door, busi- 
ly engaged, as she told 
me, making cakes for 
tea. Her slight con- 
fusion at seeing me so 
unexpectedly was soon meson 
overcome by the nat- 
ural frankness of her manner, and before long she was busily initiating me into 
the mysteries of this department of the household. You may be sure, my dear 
Jack, I ate those cakes at tea with a more than ordinary relish, ‘and I can 





assure you they reflected credit on the fair cook. 

“ As the days went past I saw without surprise many new evidences of her 
skill and taste in other things such as the arrangement and decorations of the 
house and garden. Her mother, with a fond parent’s garrulity, was never weary 
of speaking of them, and I, to tell the truth, did not grow weary of listening 
The dainty print dresses in which she looked so neat and pretty were made by 
her own dear hands. Thus day by day I became more enthralled. Her per- 
sonality fascinated me; her graces of manner delighted me ; and her worth 
made her appear to my view one of the most charming companions a man could 
possess. 

“| felt that I had met my fate. The summer days when we walked together 
down the green village lanes under the maples, rowed upon the pretty and pi 
turesque little river, or drove in the doctor’s cart along the hard country roads 
past the farms, were all too short. The heart I had carried safely through all 
my susceptible youth, and which had withstood more than one seige, now fell 
before the unconscious influence of this artless country maid. You will not 
smile when I tell you that after some of those delightful evenings spent with 
music and conversation, I often retired to my room with a tumult in my thoughts 
which utterly forbade sleep an] sat by the open window inhaling the fragrance 
of the myriad flowers wafted up from the garden below, and listening dreamily 
to the crickets and the shrill treble of the frogs from the river, till the first twitter 
of awakening birds warned me that it would soon be light. During those vigils 
of the night heaven only knows what thoughts I had of the fair being who had 
so suddenly crossed my path and what visions I dreamed of a future and a 
home shared with her. I grew pretty sentimental, I can tell you. During my 
solitary hours fishing by the river I recalled snatches of old love songs and 
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silently repeated them substituting the name of Nellie wherever it would fit, and 
during those watches of the night I sighed forth, ‘ Nellie,’ a thousand times to 


the silent stars. 
“ But my passion raged internally and was not demonstrative. 
least did not seem to be aware of it and behaved toward me just as she had from 


the first, with the same ingenuous freedom. This manner, however conducive 


it might be the kindling of the flame, I soon found was decidedly unfavorable 


to the declaration of it. Whenever I thought of unbosoming myself, her evident 


innocence of the idea of a proposal of marnage unnerved me, and thus I passed 
day after day in silent adoration. 

““T remember the last afternoon of my hap;iness. We were sitting ona 
rustic seat under a maple near the river. I began to speak of going back to the 
city very soon. She immediately protested, saying, ‘Why can you not stay two 
or three weeks more till the hot weather will be over? We have had sucha 
Then looking directly at me with her frank, brown 
This might not seem 


‘Ah?’ I 


pleasant time together ?’ 
eyes, she said, simply, ‘I wish you were my brother?’ 
encouraging to any one else, but from it I took much consolation. 


ADAS 


Nellie at 


SUMMER 


never forget it. After I retired—well there’s no use telling—it was tough, but I 


blamed no one. I had fooled myself. I stayed a day longer but it was torture, 
and right glad was I to get a good excuse for an immediate return to the city on 
the day after. When I got back I plunged into work with redoubled energy. 
The boys wondered at my diligence, but I was silent and they could only guess. 
I lived through it, however—most of us do survive affairs of that kind—and 
here I am, the tough, old, practical Smith, that thinks of nothing but work and 
business. Now you know why I never married. But I am really not too old 
yet, you know, and I’m not half so particular as I used to be. So, as the chap 
in the play says, ‘ There ain’t no knowin’.’” D. A. MCKELLAR. 


Positive Proof. 


How is poor Shorty to-day ? 


De Tanque 
I sat up with him last night and he was delirious. 


Old Soak—Pretty low. 


De Tanque—lIs that so? 
Old Soak—Yes. He was calling for “ Water!” “ Water!” all the time. 


RURAL JOYS. 


thought, ‘she does take a more than ordinary interest in me. The time is not 


ripe yet for a declaration, but I can wait.’ 
“That same evening I was sitting on the piazza after tea reading and 
I was screened from observation in front by the flower 


smoking a quiet cigar. 
Suddenly I heard a 


ing vines which had been trained to grow up to the roof. 
peculiar whistle at the front gate. It was repeated twice and scarcely had it 
sounded the second time when | heard a swish of skirts, a quick, glad cry of 


‘Harry’ and Nellie ran out of the front door, passed without seeing me and 
tripped down the path to greet the whistler, a stalwart young chap of about my 
own age. He took both her outstretched hands, there was a quick glance 
towards the house which disclosed no observer, and then he drew her to him 
and kissed her. Something sank within me The 
doctor himself at this moment came to the door and as they walked arm-in-arm 


‘They make a fine couple, don’t they, 


I suppose it was my heart. 


up the path, he smilingly said to me: 
Smith? We expect to have a wedding before long.’ 
‘Mr. Smith, let me introduce my future son-in-law, Mr. Harry Walters. 
Mr. Smith has been taking care of Nellie for you while you were away,’ said the 
genial doctor when they came up 

‘“*[ remember with painful distinctness how I got through that evening. I'll 


Twilight. 


How sweet to me the soft uncertain light, 
Whose shadows hide the corners of my room, 
It has all the living mystery of night, 
Without its fears, its soul-depressing gloom. 


I wish in twilight I might ever be, 
Out of the searching light of public place, 
Where even kindly eyes my faults must see, 
And find base motives written in my face. 


Would, too, my friends ever in twilight stood, 
Their failings hidden by the shadow’d hour, 
The light still strong enough to show the good, 
The mystery of the unknown their power. 


Shed, oh, kind Fates, on all my friends and me 
No more fierce disillusionizing ray 

To make us Self’s grim skeleton to see, 
Than the soft illusive light of dying day. 
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A Stinging Rebuke. 


NE summer’s day at noon in mid-day heat, 
Beneath a broad-extending leafy beech 
A listless poet lay, The sunbeams sweet 
In playful sport glance in and out, and fleet 
The shadows follow, as they gaily play 
Their game of hide and seek, and teach 
The wind to stay and watch them as it 
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ashe 


lingers on its way. 


The poet’s dreams are light. The sound of 
bees 
And lazy insects humming fills his ears ; 
The murm’ring water and the sighing breeze 
Unite in softest harmony. The trees, 
The winds, the birds are all in league to-day 


SUMMER 


His nose he hurries in the brook to sink, 
And vows he never more will lightly think 
Of those whose lives are like the bee’s, which can 
Such sharp and speedy retribution take. 
The poet musing wanders on, a sadder, wiser man. 
T. A. GIBSON 


A Slight Consolation. 


My lady-love, in teasing mood, She would not let me see her face 
Sat by a window reading Although the street I haunted, 
And though she knew that | was near But she let me see her dainty hand 
She still read on unheeding. And ‘twas her hand I wanted. 


The Dear Girls. 


Maud—Have you heard that Millie is now engaged to Jack Frothy. 


Ethel—No. What on earth induced her to take such a step? 


MUSKOKA DELL. 


Discoursing music. No rude sound he hears. 
The world was all forgotten and his pen neglected lay. 


A flock of sheep he counted one by one, 

He saw them crossing o’er a mountain stream 

In slow procession moving on and on, 

Until they grew in number so that none 

Could count them. Then they took the shapes of men 

And women, while the torrent in the dream 

Like Lethe’s flood encircled them and none were seen again. 


“T shall not follow thus the vulgar throng, 
And sink forgotten in oblivion’s tide ; 
I shall record heroic deeds in song, 
And Fancy’s wings shall bear me o’er the long 
The dreary path they tread who lack my power, 
Who must make this their motto and their guide, 
‘ How doth the little busy bee improve each shining hour.’” 


He saunters on towards the dreaded brink. 
With one wild yell he leaps—awake 


Maud—Gratitude. 
Ethel—What did he ever do that gave her cause to feel grateful to him. 
Maud—They were out boating last week and Millie’s pug dog fell overboard. 


Jack gallantly rescued him. 


A Happy Thought. 


Sunday School Teacher—Now children, Jonah, who was the strengest 


man that ever lived 


Little Boy (eagerly)—Please wasn’t Samson the strongest man ? 


SS. Teacher (who knows he will lose his power if he makes a mistake 


No Johnny. Jonah was so strong that even the whale couldn’t hold him down. 


Ji was Hard to Understand. 


Hoosier—An’ that’s how you make electric light, is 1t? 


Manager— Yes ; that dynamo gathers the electricity, which is nothing but 
lightning, you know. 


Hoosier—Oh, I un lerstan’ all right, but it almost beats me how that ma 


chine manages to sift the lightning from the thunder. 



















































































) Tangles. 


HE afternoon was hot, and though a half-discouraged 
little breeze did flutter the dusty maple leaves it did 
not relieve the sultriness. It was undeniably, un- 
comfortably warm, and Kittie Grenville, 
swaying gently in the hammock, voiced her 
emphatic disapproval of the weather's be- 
havior in several little half-pouting com- 







plaints. 

Kittie was dainty and girlish, gray-eyed, 
black-haired and endowed with a rather 
attractive spirit of sauciness. Her fingers 
were threading the open meshes of the 
hammock, her toes were industriously pok- 
* ing an unsightly hole in the lawn, and her 
big gray eyes rested on her cousin Ted’s 
face. A pleasant face it was too, with its 
generous mouth and honest eyes. Kittie 
and Ted were much together during his 
vacations, and she enjoyed the friendship. 
Her cousin, however, was beginning to find it delusive in that it was outgrowing 
a well-regulated cousinship and speedily developing into love. 

The inertness of everything about and the perfect stillness of the old garden 
induced a meditative mood on Kittie’s part. She looked so pensively pretty 
that Ted sprang towards her with a tumultuous throng of tender words. Some- 
thing in his eyes, an indescribable bright something, told its own story to the 
girl, and she started to her feet with “I must go in, Ted, I am sure Aunt Fan 
wants me.” 

She had gone a few steps but turned when she found that Ted was follow- 
ing her. 

“ What are you coming for?” she asked, abruptly. 

“To see,” answered the young man roguishly, “if Aunt Fan doesn’t want 
me too? Come Kittie,” he went on, “don’t go. It’s all right—-I’m a fool—and 
we'll talk about the weather or anything else you like.” 

“ Honor bright?” queried Kittie, saucily. 

“ Yes, honor bright, come and sit down and 

“You're wanted at the telephone Miss Kittie,” interrupted the old servant’s 


” 





unmusical voice. 

“Excuse me, Ted. I'll be right back,” called Kittie, as she sped towards 
the house. 7 

The message was evidently not a pleasant one, for the girl’s happy expres- 
sion faded away as she listened, and with a cold, “ Very well, good-bye,” she 
rang off. 

“ Real mean,” she mused. 

that’s what it is.” 
Kittie’s patience was not the best developed trait in her character, and this 
non-fulfilment of an engagement annoyed her. True she had given up a tennis 
party to go for a row on the lake with Mr. Murdock, whose unforeseen business 
had, at this late hour, prevented his coming. But it was not the tennis party 
she cared about. She liked Stuart Murdock. She had counted the hours until 
he should come. She was bitterly disappointed, and with headstrong, wilful 
little Kittie a disappointment was somebody’s fault. 

She went down into the garden again, and somehow Ted looked hand- 
somer than ever. How good and true and kind he was, she thought; and then 
she wondered—poor, quick-tempered little girl—if after all he did not love her 
better than Stuart did. 

Ted asked her if she cared to row on the lake and she said, “ Yes, I would 
like to go, Ted,” and the young man hastened away, promising to be down 
“exactly at seven” with the boat. 

It was too calm for a breezy row, with wind-freshened faces and flying hair, 
but the quiet drifting suited Ted Somers very well. 

Kittie’s lightsomeness of heart had come back again, and she was at vari- 


“ Detained by business, indeed! It’s another 


girl 


ance with the placidity of lake and sky. 

She was in a wild, frolicsome mood, and when Ted asked her to sing she 
flung all her mischievous mimicry into a gay little song and trilled out the love- 
laden lines as if glad to make use of her exuberance of soul. 

Sunset time had gone. A fresh breeze hurried across the lake. The little 
waves tripped merrily to its weird music and soon the moon unrolled her silver 
carpet for the wee things to dance upon. 

A boat rowed with long steady strokes passed Kittie and Ted. Upon hear- 
ing the girl’s voice the solitary occupant held up his oars to listen. It was 
Stuart Murdock. He had found himself free by a chance from his detaining 
business, and had come to the little town, hurried to the lake and rowed swiftly 
down, trusting that, though unexpected, he might not be unwelcome, and hop- 
ing that fate would keep Kittie home. 

Swinging up the garden path from the water’s edge he met old Cassie, the 
servant. She peered out at him in the dusk, thrust a folded note into his hand, 
waved her arms about in awkward gestures and peremptorily motioned him back 
to the lake. 

Bewildered he turned to go, then recovering faced about to speak with her, 
but she had gone. 

Something must have happened, he thought. Kittie had sent her out. He 
read the note, it contained only these words: “ Do not come again until I send 


for you,” and it was signed K. Grenville. 
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The match died out. He crumpled up the note, and was soon rowing 
towards the town. He was angry, puzzled and disappointed. He pulled fiercely 
at the oars, his passionate energy escaping through them and urging the little 
skiff with uncommon swiftness. Just then Kittie’s voice startled him. He 
paused and listened. Yes, surely it was she. He remembered the curt little 
note and felt that her childish petulance had striven to wreck a petty vengeance 
on him. It was beneath her, he thought, sorrowfully, as he rowed on. 

As his: boat entered the river-mouth he neared the pier and a young man 
called out, “ Hello, Murdock, when did you come to town ?” 

“Just to-night,” answered Stuart as he drew in and greeted the two ladies 
who were with Mr. Morris. 

“You should be out on the lake,” said Stuart, thoughtlessly. 

“Can’t get a boat,” replied Mr. Morris. “ They’re all out.”. 

The situation was just a little embarrassing for a moment, then Stuart 
graciously tendered his, offering to assist his friend at the oars. 

“ All four were soon out, where, drifting about, they crossed the bow of the 
boat occupied by Kittie and Ted. 

The girl recognized Stuart’s voice, and the suddenly-conveyed knowledge 
of his presence stiffened her muscles and chilled her to the heart. 

Her voice was steady when she spoke to Ted. Her manner was not dis- 
cernibly different, but she was unhappy. 

A very angry little white face showed itself to Kittie as she shook out her 
hair that night. Suddenly an idea came. With brush poised in her hand she 
sped down the hallway and tapped at Cassie’s door. 

“ Did any one call, Cassie?” she asked, anxiously. 

“No, Miss Kittie, never a soul,” replied the old woman, sleepily, and Kittie 
grasping the brush handle more tightly stole back to her room, more miserable 
by reason of the hopes she had entertained. 

She wondered if Stuart would call on the morrow. She stiffened herselt 
into a human icicle as she thought of the coldness she would assume; then 
suddenly changed her attitude for one of inviting graciousness. ‘“ He doesn’t 
know I saw him, and he sha’n’t know I cared,” said the plucky little girl. 

Stuart did not enjoy his thoughts of Kittie that night. Sometimes he half 
resolved to obey the note, but he felt that estrangement would follow, for which 
she might suffer as well as he, and he loved her. 

“Queer things have happened in the letter line,” he mused, “and any way 
she'll be sorry about it to-morrow.” 

So it happened that Stuart did call on Kittie next afternoon. She, with her 
father and two friends, was in the garden and Stuart joined them there. 

The girl was all smiles as she welcomed him, and then presenting him to a 
maiden lady, she devoted herself to a blonde-mustached young man, whom, 
truth to tell, she rather disliked. 

Her father joined Stuart and Miss Malcolm, but Kittie was apparently fas- 
cinated with Mr. Tom Talbert. 

Soon, however, the aunt and nephew took leave, Mr. Grenville was called 
to the house by a visitor, and Stuart, angered because Kittie was so obviously 
happy and apparently unmindful of yesterday, rose to go. A man can forgive a 
woman much, but she must not be happy when things have gone wrong. Pen- 
siveness—a little troubled look—will ensure a smoothing of things, if he be in 
fault, but she must feel his neglect or his unkindness, else he is ruffled and 
unforgiving or unrepentant. “Do not go,” said Kittie. “ You are at the hotel, 
are you not? Stay and take tea with us. Aunt. Fan will be pleased to see you.” 

Stuart looked steadily at the flushed and teasing face, noted the ring of 
superfluous politeness in her voice and answered: “Thank you, no. You are 
very kind, but I will go back. I owe you an apology,” he went on, “for coming 
before you sent for me.” 

The disdainful emphasis on the last three words startled Kittie. 
up quickly and said, quietly: “I do not understand you.” 

“Did you write that?” asked Stuart, thrusting the hastily-scrawled note 
nto her hand. 

“ Of course I did,” she replied. “ What of it? Where did you get it ?” 

Stuart smiled as he marked the perplexed brows, and the questioning eyes 
and said: “The servant gave it to me last night when I called.” 

“Oh, dear! She took you for poor Nick Smith, the deaf and dumb man. 
He has been gardening for me, and I didn’t want him again till next week. 
Father is afraid of his being dishonest, and Cassie can’t bear him, but I pity him 
so that | coaxed father to let him come. But you—oh dear—it’s too funny 
a bit complimentary, you know. It must have been dark, and Cassie doesn’t 
see well.” 

She had been laughing heartily—and the mirth-born tears still trembled on 
her eyelids. Then her face sobered, as she said gently: ‘You must have 
thought dreadful things of me. How could you think I would do that?” 

Stuart was happy now. He laughted, too, at the old woman’s mistake and 
resolved not to wear that particular pirate-looking boating hat again. 

He explained his presence in the drifting boat. The tangles which had 
worried them both were patiently picked out. 

Then there was a question asked—a low-voiced, world-old question ; and 
the grave, loving answer, by which the destinies of two lives were bound together, 
was made tremblingly yet joyfully. 

“TI was so jealous and hurt, my darling,” said Stuart, passing his hand 
over the dark head with its glint of sun-born gold. 

“And I,” said spirited Kittie, “ was angry. I’m so impatient ; and I don’t 
want to be. After this when you are detained by business, I will try and be 
more reasonable.” 

She looked up at the last words and her tender half-shy eyes met his. 

All the brightness of the summer landscape had been pillaged by those 
eyes of brown and gray; and each looking into the eyes of the other felt the 
power, the majesty, the divinity of life’s greatest blessing—love crowned with 
happiness. FRANCES BURTON CLARE. 
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Where Slumber Britain's Dead ? 


HERE slumber Britain’s dead? Hard by 
The ive-clad village fane 

Where loud the daw’s tumultuous cry 
Blends with the chancel’s strain ; 

Where the calm tale of village life 
On headstones quaint is read, 

Midst scenes removed from mart and strife 
F There slumber Britain’s dead. 





Where slumber Britain’s dead? Still bide 
Tall shaft’ and sycamore 
Where Alma’s crimson’d waters glide 
To Euxine’s tideless shore. 
And Russia’s sneer at the Redan 
Fades swiftly into dread 
Beside the graves of Inkermann 
Where slumber Britain’s dead. 


Where slumber Britain’s dead? Still keeps 
Gibraltar, unassail’d, 
Stern watch where British valor sleeps 
And British hearts prevaii’d, 
Storm-vex’d Atlantic’s surging wave 
Moans restlessly o’erhead, 
And blue Pacific’s waters lave 
Where slumber Britain’s dead. 


Where slumber Britain’s dead? Their graves 
Lie thick on Orient’s breast, 
And many a western forest waves 
O’er their eternal rest. 
The fervid noon of Afric’s sun 
Its rays on them has shed, 
And south winds breathe a benison 
Where slumber Britain’s dead. 


Where slumber v#o/ our British dead, 
O White Isle of the sea ? 
The world has trembled ‘neath the tread 
Of those who sprang from thee. 
Wherever man has found his lot 
There lies some lowly bed, 
And Glory gilds the hallow’d spot 


Where slumber Britain’s dead. 
H. K. COCKIN. 


For Love. 


O you, dear friend, there’s naught to tell ; 
You knew my love—you knew my heart 
You saw the darkened brows—ah, well ! 
No power could keep our lives apart. 
I know the worldly-wise will frown 
And chide for all I’ve thrown away, 
But tell the gossips of the town 
The sun shone on our wedding day. 





Their smiling lips will speak of me 
As one whose folly merits scorn ; 
Perchance they'll sneer with laughter free 
And mock my love as lowly born ; 
But naught care | for idle words 
Nor all that idle tongues can say, 
For in the sunshine happy birds 
Were singing on our wedding day. 


He knows ’tis of our love | write 
And smiling fondly seeks my side, 
And on his face there rests a light 
That bids my heart be satisfied. 
This happy life that has begun 
I know can never pass away, 
For from a smiling sky the sun 
Shone brightly on our wedding day. 
P. MCARTHUR. 


Fle Knew What He Was Talking About. 


First Boot Black—Business is dull here. Say we move off somewhere. 


How would yer like teh try Chicago? 
Second Ditto—Chicago ain’t any use fer us. We'd starve dere. 


First Boot Black—Aw, shucks! All that talk about Chicago people havin’ 


big feet is nonsense. 


Second Ditto—I know it is, but that ain’t what I’m kicking about. Dey 


don’t blacken boots dere. Dey jest puts lard on ’em. 
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True Pathos. 


The saddest words of tongue or pen 
{4 fs Are the jokes that tickle Englishmen. 


In the Museum. 


Mrs. Cumso—The ancient Egyptians must have been terrible drunkards. 

Mr. Cumso—What makes you think so ? 

Mrs. Cumso—The mummies have such an odor of strong spices hanging 
about them. 


He Had to Give It Up. 
Bigbee—Ponson used to be a great fisherman. He used to make some 
marvellous catches. 
Rigbee—Yes, but he has given it up now. 
Bigbee—Is that so? 
Rigbee— Yes, he has joined the church. 


Flis Potnt of View. 
Rossin—I didn’t think that actress was so tall. Never saw her off the 
stage before. 
Walker—They never do look tall—when you see them from the gods. 


The Rapid Messenger Boy. 
Messenger Boy—I say, cully, when are yeh goin’ teh git a move on again? 
Cart Driver (who has unhitched his horse)—Not until to-morrow. 
Messenger Boy—But didn’t yeh say yeh wuz goin’ teh go by that house 
down there where I’ve been sent ? 
Cart Driver—So I am, in the morning. 
Messenger Boy (relieved)—Well, waken me when you're ready to start. 








A Tennis Player. 
She cannot play a skilful game 
But Cupid round her hovers, 
And though she ne’er gets “ forty love” 
She gets full forty lovers. 


Dreadfully Low. 


Do you know, Dudely was positively dressed 





) Cholly 
decolleté at the party the other night ? 
Chappie—No. Deah me. How could that be possible ? 
Cholly—His collah was only one inch and a half high. 


A Slhght Variation. 


Jack—Judging from the amount of attention you have been paying Dolly 
Uppertehn since you were introduced to her this afternoon you must have come 
to the conclusion that I was right when I said she was a charming girl. 

Harry—You were quite right, my dear boy. In fact I may say like Cesar, 
“ Veni, vidi, vict.” 

Jack—What? Surely, not already ! 

Harry—Yes. I came, | saw, I concurred. 


Everything Flas Its Use. 
Chappy—A fellah can’t weah rings on his thumbs. I wondeh why nature 


gave us thumbs. 


Cholly—To hold up our cuffs, of course. 


There Are Others Ltke Flim. 
Sophomore— By the way, what is Jack Bighead who graduated this summer 
doing ? 
Junior—He is taking a post-graduate course. 
Sophomore—In what department ? 
Junior—In sigh-ence. 


A Summer Engagement. 
They met ; they saw ; he bowed ; she smiled ; 
And thirty minutes later 
Their loving vows in Heaven were filed 
And he had asked her ater. 
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Our Engravings. 


Canada is not only the country far excellence of winter sport ; it also has its 
summer phases of which camping is perhaps the most unique and delightful. It 
is in fact a national habit to spend part of the year under canvas. The numer- 
ous and far-reaching water stretches, with which we have been favored by 
nature, open a way to those lakes of little islands of the blessed, where, in the 
light of tranquil skies, considerations of rent, taxes, and the amenities of social 
life may be easily forgotton, and “no ghastly dun disturbs our midnight rest ”’ 
under the stars. The summer camp is a school which trains a man to adapt 
himself to circumstances and as the habit is acquired, elaborate preparation and 
complete outfits are gradually discarded. In fact, having got rid of all incum- 
brances, the camper’s equipment is reduced to gun and fishing tackle, an 
axe, a bread-box, two kettles, one fitting into the other, a frying-pan, and a rag 
sufficiently large to hang on a ridge pole. This condition of happy vagabond- 
age is therefore not exclusively the privilege of the rich. 

The camp represented in our sketches was a little village of thirteen tents 
on one of the islands in Stoney Lake, Peterborough County. There were no 
reeve, council, policemen or pathmasters there, but the campers were happily 
governed by a common understanding, and as their pathway was mainly on the 
deep, they had no use for the latter functionary. Although the camper retains 
his identity and idiosyncracies, his occupation is as completely gone as Othello’s. 
In this whole community there was only one man of any definite calling—he 
was the cook. There were indeed many aspirants to the very ancient trade of 
fisherman more or less successful, according to their experience and capacity 
for patient work, or gift of imagination. 

The sketch of The Landing represents the return of some of these with 
an afternoon’s catch. They are salting the gills of the largest fish to send by 
steamer to-morrow to Peterborough, thence ‘to their metropolitan friends. The 
Dining Tent is usually the property of a tamily or club, and although regarded 
a$ superfluous impedimenta, is almost a necessity where ladies are in the party. 
The main structure of the dining tent is the table, which is securely fixed in the 
ground and may be used year after year, the boards forming the top only being 
removed and set on edge under some handy bushes. 

Listening to the Silence is a pensive sport suited to the hour of shadows, 
It consists of the taking of a fresh arrival in camp out into the lake after sun- 
down. The absolute stillness deprives one of a disposition to talk, and a city 
girl will shortly find it oppressive and ghostly enough to welcome a return to 
camp. Trolling, in waters where there are no salmon or trout, is the manner of 
fishing which gives the most exercise and excitement, as it is appicable to the 
largest kind of fish (for the muskalonge ignores the stiil fisher) and is conse- 
quently the choice sport of the gentlemen. 

The Camp Fire answers the purpose of the ten o'clock bell when we are 
The diversions are as various as taste or tempera- 


supposed to be all in camp. 
The vocalist, the banjoist. 


ment unrestrained by conventional forms may be. 
the anecdotist, the whist player and the quiet reader of romances, the sport 
whose gun is never shining enough and that patient disciple of Joseph Cook, 
who falls out of his canoe every evening just in front of the landing and requires 
a little drop of “hot” to keep the cold out, they are all there with full powers of 
enjoyment. 

a eaving the Lake only produces work and excitement enough to deprive it 
of some of its sadness, albeit the young lady with the mandolin and her ever- 
lasting Isle of Beauty, Fare thee Well, reminds one that considerable sentimen- 
tality has got mixed with the feeling of the occasion. 

The Ferry is one of those old Canadian institutions swung on a-rope passing 
over pulleys still in operation on the Trent river. There are a series for foot 
passengers as well as vehicles, both of which are represented in the sketch. 

On the Humber represents one of the many delightful nooks which con- 
stantly surprise the visitor to the pretty little river which flows into Lake On- 
tario just west of the city. 

Mr. Reid’s pictures, The Story and Mortgaging the Homestead, require 
little explanation. They tell their own tale. The former beautifully illustrates 
a phase of happy and careless childhood, while the latter is pathetic with its 


story of the trials and sorrows attendant upon a maturer age. 
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AND NEIGHBOURS 
To see you wash clothes with thie 
soap. Let them see you soap the 
clothes well, then roll them up 
in a tight roll, and put under the 
water and left for half an hour, 
then taken out and rinsed. It 
will be quite s curiosity for them 
to seea wash done without the 
necessity of sealding or hoilingsa 
single piece, no matter how dirty 
or soiled. 






























33, €5 and 37 King Street East, and 


The above firm-name marks one of the oldest and most extensive dry goods 
and clothing houses in Canada. The establishment was founded as far back 
as the year 1837 by the late Robert Walker. Mr. Robert Walker retired from 
active business in 1880, and for twenty years the late R. Irving Walker was 
senior partner. Mr. Herbert R. Walker is now the firm’s European buyer, and 
attends to the arduous task of selecting in the markets of the old world the 
immense consignments of goods which such an extensive business requires. 

Since its inception every move on the part of Messrs. R. Walker & Sons 
has been in the direction of extension and enlargement. The present building, 
The Golden Lion, of which an engraving is here given, was erected in 1867. 
Though built so long ago it 
is still thoroughly modern 
in. every respect, and its 
plate glass front covering 
the height of-two stories is 
one of the largest and most 
imposing in Toronto. The 
increase in the business has 
been steady. The premises 
were extended back to Col- 
borne street in 1880, and a 
still further enlargement was 
made in 1889. Yet, not- 
withstanding these extended 
additions the great premises 
occupied hardly furnish all 
the necessary accomodation. 
An idea of the size of the 


establishment can be gather 





ed from the fact, that four 





hundred gas burners are 






used in illuminating the 





building. This system of 





lighting, however, will 





soon be discarded for one 






more in keeping with 





modern improvement, 





as Messrs. Walker intend 






to replace it entirely with 





the electric light, the elec- 





tricity for which will be gen- 





erated by their own dyna- 

mos, the system being en- 

tirely under their control. 

This innovation will be but 

characteristic of this firm 
: which has always kept the 
front rank in the march of 
improvement. 

But no description can 
adequately convey the idea 
of the magnitude and per- 
fect appointments of such a 
house as this so well as a 
visit toysthe establishment 
From the King street en- 
trance back to Colborne 
street aregextended rows of < 
tables, counters and shelves heaped up with all manner of fabrics, from the finest 
and most delicate productions of the looms of Europe ahd America to the more 
vigorous and longer wearing stuffs which the exigencies of the ;toiling world 
demands. Here are silks and velvets from Lyons and Marseilles, woolens from 
Leeds, laces from Nottingham, prints from Manchester, and hundreds of other 
lines of goods from as many different parts of the world. The great varieties of 
quality and coloring are somewhat dazzling to the inexperienced eye. A busy 
day at Walker's is a sight worth seeing. By these long counters and tables 
stand an army of courteous and deft-fingered attendants to attend upon the 
other army of gaily and fashionably dressed ladies and gentlemen with which 


Walker's is always crowded. Yet, notwithstanding the crowd one cannot but 





ROBERT WALKER & SONS 








18, 20 and 22 Colborne Street, Toronto 


be impressed with the quiet, orderly and methodical manner in which business 
is carried on. Though a hundred customers are being served at once so perfec 
are the appointments that all confusion is avoided and no sound is heard 
beyond the murmur of voices and the whirring balls which have superseded 
the disturbing and noise-creating cash-boy. Three immense elevators are 
employed in carrying visitors from the ground floor up to any of the three 
floors above it, each of which is as interesting to view and as full of bustling 
activity as the floor below. 

The eastern half of the ground floor is devoted to general dry goods, dress 
goods and silks, of which no better assorted stock can be found in Canada. 
The western half is given 
over to men’s furnishings, 
ready made clothing and 
custom tailoring. In these 
lines an extensive business 
is done, turning out an im- 
mense amount of manufac 
tured goods. The custom 
tailoring department is a 
large one and is kept per- 
perfectly equipped with 
everything necessary to 
make it first-class. The 
cutters are equal to the best 
in London or New York and 
the excellent work turned 
out is always a guarantee of 
their skill. 

The second floor is en- 
tirely given up to mantles, 
millinery and costume man- 
ufacturing. Here also is to 
be found a specially select 
class of goods of the very 
latest and most fashionable 


makes, with a large staft of 
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skilful employes to fashion 
them into the most stylish 
costumes. 

In the second, third 
and fourth flats of the Col 
borne street warehouse the 
visitor is shown an immense 
stock of elegant carpets, 
curtains and _ housefurnish- 
ings while the basement and 
top floors are used for re 
served stocks and the whole- 
sale departments. 

It will thus be seen that 
the lines covered by this 
firm include clothing, with 
special attention given to 
custom work, general dry 
goods, millinery, mantles 
and carpets. They import 
direct from the best markets 


of the world. In their lines 


of production Messrs. R. Walker & Sons are at great advantage because of their 
extensive importing facilities which enable them to lay goods upon the counter 
at the least possible advance on their cost at the manufactory. In ths selection 
of goods the greatest discrimination is used, assisted by the knowledge which 
comes from an extensive experience. On this account their customers can rely 
on being favored with the best qualities of goods at very moderate prices. 
During the long period of its existence extending over half a century this firm 
has maintained a high standard of excellence. They have always striven to 
give patrons the very best value for their money. The management of such 
an extensive establishment cails for energy, promptness and accuracy and these 


qualities Messrs. R. Walker & Son are known to exhibit in all their business. 
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The above cut represents the actual business department of the greatest Commercial School in this province—the British American Business College. It is 
now thirty-one years since its establishinent, and during that time, during the management of its President, Mr. Edward Trout, and Secretary, Mr. Connor O'Dea, 
it has attained the highest standard of excellence as an institution where young men and women may thoroughly learn both the principles and practice of commerce 
and so lay a sure foundation for business careers. Its faculty is an able one ; the premises are commodious, comprising six large rooms in the finest business block 
in the city, and its course of study is complete in every one of its departments of Bookkeeping and the Science of Accounts, Penmanship, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Arithmetic, Commercial Forms and Business Laws. This well-known Business College has made its reputation by the character and proficiency of its many 
graduates, and consequently has a reputation to risk in what it offers and provides. Those contemplating a commercial course can do no better than to send for 


its announcement. e 
Address the’ Secretary, MR. CONNOR O'DEA, Yonge Street Arcade, Toronto, Ont, 





JOHN MACDONALD & CO. 


‘2 to 27 Wellington St. E., 30 to 36 Front St. E., TORONTO 


WEOLESALEH IMPORTERS OF 


DRY GOODS, CARPETS, SILKS, WOOLENS 


Gents’ Furnishings, Haberdashery & Fancy Goods 


THE GREAT ASSORTING HOUSE OF THE DOMINION. Conducting their business on the 
Departmental System through expert Departmental Buyers, buying largely and for cash and 
directly from manufacturers, they assert with the greatest confidence their ability to 
place before the trade at all seasons, the very best value in all classes of 
Goods. INSPECTION INVITED. LETTER ORDERS SOLICITED. 




































































































; LINENS COTTONS SILKS MANTLES 
TABLINGS PRINTS SATINS SHAWLS 
TABLE CLOTHS CRETONNES CRAPES FANCY KNIT GOODS 
TABLE NAPKINS — SHIRTINGS RIBBONS JERSEYS 
LINEN SETS COTTONADES PLUSHES MUSLINS 
HOLLANDS DUCK VELVETS VEILINGS 
TOWELS AWININGS LACES FRILLINGS 
o TOWELLINGS TICKS FLOUNCINGS COLLARS & CUFFS 
HESSIANS FLANNELS EMBROIDERIES PARASOLS 
CARPETS ALL WOOL DRESS GOODS 
OIL CLOTHS UNION DRESS GOODS 
LINOLEUMS FANCY DRESS GOODS 
CURTAINS COLORED DRESS GOODS 
QUILTS BLACK DRESS GOODS 
PIANO ann TABLE COVERS LADIES ann MISSES’ HOSIERY 
MATS LADIES ann MISSES’ UNDERWEAR 
RUGS LADIES ann MISSES’ GLOVES. 
IMPORTED WOOLLENS CANADIAN TWEEDS 
SUITINGS SUITINGS 
PANTINGS PANTINGS 
VESTINGS OVERCOATINGS 
OVERCOATINGS HALIFAX TWEEDS 
MANTLE CLOTHS SERGES 
TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS ETOFFES 
HABERDASHERY GENTS’ FURNISHINGS 
SMALLWARES MEN’S UNDERWEAR 
FANCY GOODS HANDKERCHIEFS 
DRESS TRIMMINGS TRUNKS AND VALISES 
7 BUTTONS OF ALL KINDS CARRIAGE RUGS & DUSTERS 
en, | WOOLS RUBBER GOODS 
os | YARNS UMBRELLAS 
: . 
ORDERS A SPECIALTY 
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BOATING, BATHING anp 
EXCELLENT FISHING 


Surrounded by Charming Forest Groves, 






PERFECT BOWER OF WALKS, BRIDLE 
PATHS AND DRIVES. 
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Two hours only from Toronto or Buffalo b 
boat or train 


A GLIMPSE OF THE PARLORS 


McGAW & WINNETT 


Proprietors, 





_* THE J. D. K. BOOT 





$3.25 RETAIL PRICE STAMPED ON EVERY PAIR 
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The Best Calf Boot made in Canada for the money 


“ SOLD BY THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS 
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